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D. APPLETON dt CO.y PUBLISHERS, 



HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A HAin>-BOOK OF AKOLO-SAXON BOOT-WOSDS. 12mo. Price 50 cts. 
A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLO-SAXON DEKIVATIVES. 12ino. Price 75 cents. 
A HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGRAFTED WOSDS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 12mo. Price $100. 

BY A LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 

The following statement will enable the reader to see at once the merits and peonliaritiee of 

the Hand-Book. 

The English langaage consists of some eighty thousand toords^ drawn fh>m the five prin- 
cipal sources, tIz. : from the Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Gothic, Frencli, and Latin and GreeK, or 
Classic languages. Twenty-three thousand of these words are ftom the Anglo-Saxon. The 
whole twenty-three thousand words may be traced back to one thousand root-toords. The 
twenty-two thousand have been formed by adding one or more root* words, or parts of them, 
together. There are now of th^e twenty-three thousand Anglo-Saxon words, only some six 
or seven thousand in good use. The remaining fifty- seven thousand words of the language, 
may also be traced back to a few thousand rooi-words in^the langoages flrom whidi they have 
been borrowed. 

Every child should be early taught the whole six or seven thousand choice Anglo-Saxcm 
words, because they are those continually used in the various occupations of life. Few scholars 
can use more than six thousand of the words drawn from Celtic, Gothic, French, and Classic 
sources. But there is no reason why every pupil in our public schools should not be able also 
to use them. Indeed, the three Hand-Books are so arranged that the six thousand choice 
Anglo-Saxon words, and the six thousand choice words from other sources, may be acquired 
easily in one year. 

But to teach the English language successfhlly, the teacher should have clearly before bis 
own mind, its origin^ growth, elements^ or sources of formation, grammatical structure^ 
general history^ and literature. The following synopsis throws light upon the EngUsh 
language. 

I. Its origin. In ^0 after Christ, the Angles and Saxons, introduced into Great Britain 
the Anglo-Saxon language, which is the mother tongue of the present English. 

II. Its growth. The root-words of the Anglo-Saxon, which are few, have grown into 
twenty-three thousand by the use of some eighteen prefixes, and twenty-five suffixes. Six or 
seven thousand only of these are now in good use. Again some fifty-seven thousand words 
have been introduced into it teova several sources, but chiefiy from the Celtic, Gothic, French, 
and Classic tongues. It embraces, in all, some eighty tliousand words. 

IIL Its periods of grow^ About 450 B. C, the Anglo-Saxon words were introduced 
into Britain; prior to 600, many Celtic words; before the end of the ninth century, many 
Gothic words ; and at 1066, French words were intermixed ; and since the revival of letters, 
in the fifteenth century, a large number of Greek and Latin words have been incorporated with it^ 

IV. Its grammMioal laws and history. The Anglo-Saxon or root element, not only 
modi^a the words trom the other languages, but gave them its own laws. Hence the gram- 
mar of the English language should be built on the Anglo-Saxon basis, and not on the basis of 
the Celtic, Gothic, French, or Latin and Greek. 

y. Its literature. English Literature does not date back more than some six centuries. 
Nav, all that is re^ly valuable has been produced during the last three hundred years. 

The Hand-Book op Anglo-Saxon Wosds gives 1000 Anglo-Saxon root-.words, with their 
primary and secondary meaning, and teaches the use of them. 

The Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Desiyatits Wqrds. It explains the meaning of the 
prefixes, sufiixcs, and terminations which change the 1000 root-words into' derivatives. It 
gives some 7000 of the choicest 23,000 words of Anglo-Saxon origin, with their meanings 
and use. 

ThbHaND-BOOK OFTHEENOBArrBP WOBDS OF THS ENGLISH LaNQUAOE giVCS 7000 of 

the best words from the Celtic, Gothic, French and Classic tongues, with their meanings and 
use. 

Every thing valuable in the Thesaurus, Latham MacElligot, Lynn^ and the ScboI^''s 
Companion, will be found in these books, and arranged according to the growth of hmgoage- 
§ad the laws of mind. The plan is simple and naturaL 
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CHEMICAL ATLAS; 

OR, THE CHEMISTRY OF FAMILIAR OBJECTS: 

Exhibiting the general principles of the science 'in a scries of beautifully 
colored diagrams, and accompanied by explanatory assays embrr.cing 
the latest views of the subjects illustrated. Designed for the use «»f 
students in all schools where chemistry is taught By Edward Ij. 
YouMANS. Large quarto. 105 pages. Price $2.^ 

The Atlas'is intended to accompany the author^s Class-Book ; but it may 
be employed with equal convenience and advantage in connection with iiny 
of the school text-books. It is to be used in exactly the same manner as a 
geographical atlas. As the pupil proceeds with the work in hand, whatever 
It may be, reference should be made to the diagrams as often as the subject 
may require. For example; when combining proportions, salts, combustion, 
or compound-radicals are reached, the plates which illustrate these subjects 
will be resorted to for assistance by those who possess the work. The text 
contains not only full explanations of the diagrams, but it consists of a 
series of essays or chapters upon the subjects illustrated. 

The following expressions of opinion concerning the plan of illostrating Chemistry adopted 
In the present volume, are from the most eminent teachers and BcicntiAc men in thu country. 
It will oe seen that the testimonials refer to the Author's ** Chemical Chart;'* but as tlie 
** Atlas ** is a reprodaction and improvement of that mode of exhibiting chemical facts and 
phenomena, the oonunendations apply to this work with much greater force. 

From the Hon. Hobacx Mans, President o/AnUoch CoUege. 

** I think Mr. Tonmans Is entitled to great credit for the preparation of his Chart, because 
its use will not only focilitatelicqa^ition, but, wiiat is of &r mreater importance, will incre&se 
the exactness and precision of tb^udent's elementary ideas.^ ■ 

From Db. John W. Dkapeb, Prof qf ChnnMry in tJis Unitersi^ of New York. 

** It seems well adapted to communicate to beginners a knowledge of the definite combina- 
tions of chemical substances, and deserves to be introduced into the schools.*^ 
** We cordially concur in the above opinion."^ 

John Tobebt, Prof, of Chemietry in the CoUege qfPJyysidana »fc Surgeone^ N. Y. 
Wjc H. Ellxt, -LaOe Prqfeasor ofChemUtry in Columbia College^ & C. 

From Jakes JL Chilton, M. D., Chemist. 

** It is a valuable means of readily imparting a correct knowledge of the nature of chemical 
oombinationSb*' 

From Db. Thomas Antisell, Prqf. of Chemistry in the Vermont Medical CoUege. 

^ It will be found an invaluable asdstant to both teacher and pupil." 

From Pbof. Gbat, AtOhor qf Text^booke in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

** The best means of illustration that I have seen ; it would be especially usefkil to institu- 
tions not furnished with chemical apparatus.** 

From Db. Sobebt Habb, Emeritus Prof, of ChemUtry in theUniversiiy cf Pa. 

**The design is excellent, and I entertain the impression that it is well done.** 

From Trot. W. F. Hopkins, of the U. S. Naval Academy^ Annapolia. 

" The plan is admirably adapted to assist the teacher in communicating, and the learner in 
receiving correct notions of the laws of chemical combinations. I commend it to the patronage 
of schools and academies.** 

From Kt. 'B.zx. Alonzo Pottee, LL.D., Philadelphia. 

^ The conception embodied in Mr. Toumans* Chemical Cliart is a very happy and nseful 
one, and the execution ]fi evidently the fruit of much care and skill. I should think its intro- 
duction into schools in connection with the study of the first principles of chomistTy was 
much to be desired.** 

From I&NJAMiN SiLLiUAN, LL.D., Prof. t\f Chemistry in Yale CoUege. 

**The plan appears to be an excellent <mo.*' 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

laws of the human mind, which were yerified bj the review of the Association. In executing 
it, the English language was sutgected to a careful analysis, aud its organic and hiatoriC 
structure laid open in their separate elements. 

The English language was ascertained to be a composite one, and, like the Great American 
Nation, Unum e Pluribus. The relations of its elements were determined. The Anglo-Saxon 
was found to be the stock : the Celtic, Gothic, (embracing the German, Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian,) French, Latin, and Greek elements, to be only engrafturea. In this order, it 
was resolved to present them in the study of ElngUsh words. 

The next care of the Association was to verify the principles of the growth of words 
as seen in their composition and derivation. Composition^ they considered a form of 
growth, which takes place by the union of whole words; derivation, a form of growth 
that takes place by the addition of parts of words, which are known as terminations, sulhxes, 
and prefixes. (See p. 40.) 

The terminations were determined and classified under the heads of number, gender, case, 
comparison, i)erson, and tense. There are only sixteen of Anglo-Saxon origin. (See p. 42 ) 

Tbe suffixes were also ascertained and arranged. They are tw nty eight in number. (See 
p. 47.) Their meaning and use are exhibited from pp. 49 to 57. 

The prefixes were next examined, and their nature and number settled. They are twenty- 
three in number. Their meaning and use are set forth from pp. 59 to 64. 

The terminations, suffixes, and prefixes, thus determined, are presented at one view on 
page 64. They form the whole materials of the growth of Anglo-Saxon words. 

All these things are brohght together in the First Pakt of the Hand-Book, under the 
head of Instructions. They are things to be known. 

But how shall these Instructions be studied ? It was thought best, after due deliberation, 
to approve the plan adopted in the preparation of the work, and propose three ways, any 
one of Which, may be adopted, according to the circumstances and wants of the child. 

The instructions contained in the first part may be read over carefully, the child paying 
strict attention to the words in italics. They are the answers to the questions at the end of 
the instructions, or models according to which his instances are to be given. 

There is another way iu which they may be studied, and that is oral analysis. The child 
is to read them over thoughtfU'ly, and be ready, when called up to reAie them, to state in 
his own language what he knows about them. 

There is yet another way, and one which is earnestly recommended to advanced pupils, 
and that is written analysis, llie child should be taught to resolve each instruction into its 
parts, and then write these as his analysis of it. This he should do, attending carefully to 
the NAME, ORIGIN, and definition of tho sulypct of the instruction, pointing out the thino 
itself, and showing the correctness of his knowledge by giving an instance. Thus : 

ORTHOEPF AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The words of our language may be spoken or written. They appear as audUftt or visible 
things. Orthoepy makes them audible ; orthography makes them vislhlc. 

Orthoepy is derived from two Greek words, and means correct apealdng. If I speak the 
word, book, for Instance, it is an »'xercise in orthoepy. 

Orthography is derived from two Greek words, and means correct writin/. If I write the 
word, man, for instance, it is' an exercise in orthography. 

The Association then proceeded to examine the application of the materials of the first 
part of the Hand-Book in tbe formation of the second part, which should consist of Studies 
instead of Instructions. 

The law of mind, according to which the child acquires, first, nottns, next adjectives, and 
then verbs, was made the basis of the classification of words, and the words of Anglo-Saxon 
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origiD arranged accordingly in these three groups. In carrying out this Classification in 
its details, radical nouns are presented, and, in connection with them, their terminations, 
BufEbces, and prefixes. In this way, the child is led forth from home, and passes over all the 
objects that lie between it and heaven, gathering up their names. Next adjectives are taken 
up, and then verbs. They are presented and studied in the same way as the noun. 

In addition to this, it was thought best to add instances, giving the use of words. Tl^s 
is explained in the plan of study. Attention is constantly directed to it tn the first word of 
every Study ^ which should serve as a model for lUl the other words, radical and derivative. 

The Third Part of the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives will, it is presumed, prove 
acceptable to teachers and children. Anglo-Saxon. words are not only presented in their 
original forms, but also referred to the parts of the human body as the great instrument of 
speech. To increase the value of this part, or rather enable the mere English scholar to 
pronounce and imderstand the original Anglo-Saxon words, an appendix is added, containing 
instruction^ on the letters of the Anglo-Saxons and their pronunciation, and an account of 
the terminations, suffixes, and prefixes of their language, so far as they have a place in the 
English. 

There are one or two points which recur here, and to which we would direct attention. 
The Hand-Book of Derivatives may appear to many to contain too much repetition. Repe- 
tition, it should be remembered, if judicious, is a virtue. The Hand-Book of Derivatives adds 
greatly to the Hand-Book of Root- Words in the number and interest of its new words ; and 
where it repeats in order to show the derivatives, it is, we think, a desirable repetition. 

The definitions require a passing remark. They are b&sed on the principle that we must 
see or feel the things for which words stand, in 'order to know them. They are accordingly 
partly descriptive^ and partly suggestive. Such definitions alone are adapted to children. 
Logical or scientific definitions belong to other places. Propriety, even in teaching, is a 
virtue. But, if any are not satisfied, let them remember' the old saying : " Definitions belong 
to the gods.'* 

An extract from Dr. Wisdom's address on the Anglo-Saxon part of the English language, 
is introduced at the beginning of the volume, which should be careftiUy read, as giving a 
clear, agreeable, and condensed view of it. 

In conclusion, we are happy to say from experience, that a child capable of reading the 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives, may, in three quarters, study thi^ book, and be in 
possession of some Jive thousand of the choicest An^lo-Saxon words, and their meanings. 

He win then be ready for the Hand-Book of the Gothic, Celtic, French, and Classic elements 
of the English Language, which should be immediately taken up. Their study has much to 
interest the yoimg mind. The child will like to learn how these grafts have been inserted 
into the old AnglorSaxon stocky and trace the historic growth of hia language. 
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SAXON PAET OF OUR LASGTJAGR 



The AddreBB of Dr. ■Wisdom on Epgliah Graoimar waa soon followed by one 
of equal interest on tlio Saxon part of our language. Professor Cad ran% in a 
late commnmcation to the ABSDciatiun, boa kindly fumiahed an outline of 
it. Dr. Wmdom, be aays, noa indnced to prepRre and deliver the Addreaa 
by two facta, observed in his inveBtigationa in EHgliehGraoraiar: fibbt, that 
the ttrutlure and idioiit of our language are Anglo-Saxon ; becond, that )ta 
fea infiecliona are derived from the same Bouree. These facts led Tiim lo 
1 enforoe the importance of paying greater attention to this part of our native 



Gentlemen, said Dr. "Wifldom, it ia a proud thing to have the Eogliah 
language for our native Epeech. lis structure ia simple and niaasive, and its 
basis strong in all the elements of enduriog power. Ita histoi^, to which I 
lately directed your attention, haa taught you theae things. 

Kecall its outlines, gentlemen. From the preaent, look back on Uie past. 

The English language now reigna over a vast territory — The Unittd Blatet, 

I Sriliih Met, Canada, Quiano, Jamaica, Q-aemarn/, Jeriei/, OtbrallaT, Liberia, 
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Otpe of Good Hopt, Matia, India, and AntlTalia. Once, it irtu known miij 
OD tbe Ule of TharuL lU hama was Haaovcr aad Westphalia, on liie CoD^ 
Unent. lU wanJeringa were by the lUiniij Baltic, Caucasus, and diatant 

It covera this t«mtoiy, gentlemen, tt a mixed langm^e. It is 
tbe Continent, and In tiioee wanderings, aa the Suon tongae, a branch ot the 
great Teutonic funilj. Aa mch, it was introdueed into England in A.D. 160. 
Six Hnccesdve settlemenU eBiabliubsd it on tbe iilond. It became a national 
luDgnnge in A.D. 836. 'Die Celtic speech, the ori^nal langni^c of the 
British Isle^ existed only in a few distrieta. New changes awaited our 
niolher-tongue. The Dane and ICorw^ian came in i D. 827, altered its 
form, and brought in tbe Gothic dement. The Norman French conqaered 
the Saxons in A. D. 1063, and engra^ei] tbe French element upon the natire 
■toek. Other cbongea followed. Latin and Greek words \Fere freely intro- 
duced by the learned. Modern English arose in tbe time of Elimbeth— arose 
with tbe Anglo Saxon element as the basis. To tbia element of our natdre 
speech, allow me to direct your iittention. 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, the lore of onr mother-toDgne should be 
strong as death. It is the speech of home and the heart, and eontaias treas- 
nrea of saered memory. Who can forget, or n^leet it, and not wound the 
dearest interests of his nature! 

The Anglo-Saxon is our molher-tongue. The French portion of our lan- 
guage is BMociatod with wrong and oppression. A few memories of taste 
relieve thia picture of it Tlie Latin part belongs to arts, sciences and abstrac- 
tions. The other elements, which enter into its composition, are puny exotics. 
It is otherwise with the Asolo-Sasom. It forms the root, life, and beauty of 
the English language. 

Gentlemen, continneil the Doetpr, 1 wish jon would weigh this matter, and 
render ajust verdict for onr mother- tongue. Tlie verdict, which. I ask, is a 
FaEKEDENCE of the Anglo Ssxou to tlie Latin and French portions of the Eng- 
liiU langoage ia Uie edactUm of our children. The grounds on which I ask 

"' - ■■ - - - prectieal teachers are the jury. 

X ABei.o.9iAXoH. It fumishes us with the 
id mother, son and daughter and child, 
ftdnd, and home itaelC 

Saxon. Snch are love, hope, sor- 
r-, weeping, and sighing. 
I Ahqlo-Saioh. And who can overratd 
nd are laid amidst the objects foi 




:0N PART OP OUR LANGUAGE. 



%A. TiiE 
1, for i 



ss the BU 
r, day, Dight, lient, colli ; 
worda ndapteJ to ciiildhood 

chanty tlia laborer and aalei 
of Iheir iiiBtruQientfl sro ran 



BESaiBLB rmsOB-iRE UATMLT AkOLO-SaION: 

n, atnrs, water, eartb, spring, Bumtner, win 
arly all our bodily actions. Theae 




ll life iBE Asglo-Sason. TliB furoier, l.he mei-- 
imaa ii»e thU part of our langnAge. The nomea 
inly An^lo-Soxon. 

MOTIONS, AGE Amqe/j-Sason, and girepevuliarTcight and point to onrianguage. 

7. The gusmkar or Tira Ehsusu ujiquags is ANaio-SiioN. Itfl ifrutturt, 
idiont, and injlifclianii are derived Lola tliis source. 

On tlieso grounds, I rest my daim for a preference of oar mother-tongoe oa 
the basis of ednontion in tbe Eaglish languogo. It is admirably adapted to 
' obildhood, aod capable of producing reeults, affecting happily the mind, 
heart, and life ot our tliildrcn. 

Dr. Wisdom eontiuued; Coanting on a Terdict agreeable to these views, 
allow me nov to make some suggestions on the study of orthography. 

The tpeatiuff and tpclting of our language ore widely different. This is 
apparent to every reflecting mind. Indeed, the difference is so great that it 
is almost u^clett to give any rulce. Wlist is to be done I gliall wo wril« aa 
we spell I Shalt we lop off every letter that does not enter into the pronun- 
ciation of the wordt By no means. I would not tear away old assoeiations, 
aud efface the early records of the hiatory of English mind, as seen in the form 
of our norda 1 would lenrn tlie tpo&en language by the eab, and the wril- 
Icrt langaagi by the EVE. This is a simple remedy for the evil, and the only 
certain way of acquiring oral and wriltsn speech. 

I would teach tlia qhowth of our lanp^iage also, said Dr. Wisdom. The 

common prnetlce is otherwise. Analyeia is preferred to synthesis, I wonld 

reverse this order. I would begin with the radical itord, show the piveeas 

of (fcrii'afioa and minpotilUm, and point out the exchanges of one part of 

speech for another. In this way, the child would bo introduced to Iha 

- formation of his language. Indeed, he would form lie language himself; 

-.jUid it would be to him as a living thing, because it wonld be the expression 

ttrfhis own mind. To mate this mode of stndying onr language complete, I 

■ jrould always iinft tlia vtordswilhthetliifigtiocviini^ they stand, and reduce 
Eliem to practjte at onea, by giving iiutaiuei. I would also arrange them in 
Htunilies, or groups, under the leading Toeics of thonghl^ and thus linli them 
H|^ ever to the objects to which they relate. 

Ksneh, gentlemen, is our mothtr-tongue In ontlino. We are proud ot it If 
Kther languages are like the seiiuetar of Saladin, bright and keen, the Anglo- 

■ ^* 
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Saxon 18 like the mace of Riefaard, a thing of power. It is well used onlj by 
one man on this continent. 

Bat) gentlemen, the Anglo-Saxon is not all the English langni^e. The 
Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin, and Greek elements are invested with much 
interest, and must be called np to yonr attention at no distant day. I am 
amlHtions. I wish to hasten the dawn of a new era in- edacation. The time 
is at hand when the professor x>f the En^idi language shall sit side by aide 
with the doctors of Latin and Greek ; but he shall do so on the condition of 
placing the old Anglo-Saxon above the olasacs, and making Alfred and 
Caedmon and Bede more honorable than Virgil and Homer. Gentlemen, 
onr old mo<her-tongue has endured two captivities: one under the S'orman- 
French, the other under the Latin and Greek. From the former, it was 
delivered under the reigpi of a king: from the latter, it is about to return 
tmder a prendent 
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ANGLO-SAXON DERIVATIVES. 



Words are the materialB of speech, and are used to ma^ 
known our thoughts and feelings, Aa such, their meaning 
and use are easily understood. 

Words are signs of Utings. When I speak, or write, 
instance, the word lily, you think at once of the thing for 
which it stands. That flower ia recalled, and seen again. 

The English language, which ia our native speech, con- 
tains about EiaHTT THOUSAND WORDS, 
What Bre words ! Give an iastajice. 



Spoken words arise from the use of the organ of speech, 
Man is not content to think and feel silently. He wishea to 
think aloud, and does so in spoken words. 

A spoken word is a sound used as a sign of a thing. IS 
speak the word, house, for instance, you hear a spoken 
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It is a soundj and is used in speech as the sign of the place 
where one lives, or a cover for some object, or animal. 

This is the common meaning of a spoken word. There 
is another and a higher one. The spoken word is audible 
thought^ and may be looked upon as the offspring of the 
soul. 

What is a spoken word ? Give an instance. What other meaning has it! 



INSTRUCTION III. 

WRITTEN WORDS. 

Man is not content to think and feel aloud. Spoken 
words pass away. He wishes to keep them, and does so in 
written words. 

A written word is one or more Utters used as the sign of a 
spoken word, J£ I write the word, Jiome, for instance, you 
think first of the spoken word, home, and then of the place 
where one Uves. 

There is another meaning of the written word. It is vis- 
ible thought. 

What is a written word ? Give an instance. What other meaning has it? 

INSTRUCTION IV. 
WORDS AND SPEECH. 

Words, as we have said, are the materials of speech. 
They are also its beginning. The child, at first, knows 
nothing of the alphabet, or the sounds of its letters. As 
he plays on the hearth-stone, or listens to household con- 
versation, he is picking up whole words. 



ech hegiris in words, SimplB sounda and tlie letters by 
Ifrliicli they are written, are learned afterwards, 
I How &oti speech begin ! 






e is a familiar thing, and is known in the daily 
intercourse of life. The child Uses it to tell his wants and 
hopes : the sage uses it to declare his opinions. 

The word, language, comes to us from the Latin through 

I.e French. It cornea from the name of the tongue in 
le Latin language, because this organ is chiefly used in I 
brming it. It is now the name of Hiat system of sound 
marks, hy tvhich we make known our thoughts. If I apeak or^ 
write jny thoughts about a rose or a book, the exercise is i 
one in language. 

The study of language is one of great interest. As far a 
Tie are able to judge, language, in the first instance, came 1 
God. There was only one language in Eden. There | 
are now about three thousand varieties of it upon the earth. 
Some of these are only spoken ; others are both spoken and i 
uWritten. Some of the languages are ^vritten in pictures, , 
libera in symbols, and others still in letters. Among these;! 
re find our own, — the English language. 
"WllttislEtBgniiget Wlint ia the origin of the word F Wliat ia eaid of the 
id; of longosge I 

INSTRUCTION VI. 



The English language is the natiye speech of Englishmej 
[ and Americans. It is spoken by them, and their desee' 
I ants in almost every part of the earth. 



I 



ANGLO-SAXON DERITATIVEB. 

le name, English, by which it is known, is derived fi'om 
word. Angle, the name of one of the Saxon tribes 
that settled in England, then called Britannia, aboiit 450, 
A. D. At that time, the English language was known as 
the SasoN. Since then, great changes have passed upon it- 
It is now a mixed language. The eighty Oiousand words that, 
compose it, have been gathered from a great many lan- 
guages, among which, the Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and 
Greek are the chief. 

The English language, as thus formed, is like our own 
nation, and is spreading fast over the earth. It ia spoken 
in all quarters of the world, — in England, Scotland, and 
B'eland; Malta, Gibraltar, Guernsey, and Jersey; Cape of 
Good Hope, Indfa, Australia, New-Zealand, Jamaica, Cana- 
da, and the United States, 

What iaaaid of the English language I Ths ivorJ, Englialil Isitamiied 
language! Where U it epokont 



NSTRUCTION 



The English language is not the native speech of Eng* 
■land. It came from that part of Germany, now known as 
f Hanover. The Angles and Saxons introduced it aa the 
I Saxon language into Britain, now called England, about A. 
I D. ioO. Since that time, it has undergone many changes. 
lit has received words from the French, Gothic, Spanish, 
lltaUan, Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages. The Anglo- 
f Saxon part is the basis, and may be regarded as the mother- 
L tongue of the present English. 

The Gothic words are very mup' ' e Anglo-Si 



ANflLO-aAXOff 

^ey are Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and German. Such are 

B words, boor, sloop, sc/ioone?; waltz. 
fThe French words are quite numerous. They were in- 
duced chiefly at the Norman conquest, A. D. 1066. Such 

B the words, depSt, bouquet. 

Words of Spanish origin are limited in number. From 
this source, we have caste, platina, mosquito. 

Words of Italian origin belong chiefly to music and paint- 
ing. Such are pio.no-forte, stanza, sfefc/i, soh, falsetto. 

The words derived from the Latin and Greek are quite 
numerous. They belong chiefly to the arts and sciences, 
and abstract qualities of things. 

The Hebrew supplies us with a few words. Such are ass, 
jvhilee, Pharisee, Essene, Talmud, and some others. 

The different living languages, now on the earth, have 
supplied us with a variety of words. These have been in- 
troduced by commerce and travel. We may mention here 
the Celtic, Eussian, Polish, Bohemian, Georgian, Persian, 
Arabic, Chinese, African, and native American languages. 



INSTBUCTION \ 



f The Anglo-Saxon is truly our mother tongue. The 
rords, borrowed or introduced from the various living and 
. languages, have been merely engrafted upon it, and 
■■partake of its form and nature. 

The Anglo-Saxon portion of our language inclqdi 
TWEyTY-THREE THOUSAND words. Most (rf the« 
©mmon use. 
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1. They are the early -words of home. Such are the names 
of father, mother, brother, aister, son, daughter, child, home. 

2. They are the names of our first feeliTigs. Such are the 
words loye, hope, sorrow, fear, smile, blush, laugh, aigh, 
groan. 

S. Tlieimrdsof praclkallife are ckiejly Anglo-Saxon. They 
occur on the farm, in the shop, counting-house, and market. 
The tales of love and sorrow in every famdy are told in 
Anglo-Saxon words, 

4. TliB names of sensible obfects, such as first awaken the 
mind and are always with us, are Anglo-Saxon. Such are 
the names of the sun, moon, stars ; eartl^ fire, water ; spring, 
summer, winter; day and night; light, heat, and cold; land 
and sea ; and many others. 

Wliat is Mill about AngloSaxon wortlaT 



. "Anglo-Saxon, that is Angle, Engle, or English Saxon, ia 

r the laoguage of the Piatt, Low, Flat, or north of Germany, 

Hitirought into this country, that is England, by the Jutes, the 

Angles and Saxons, aud modified and written in England." 

The Jutes arrived in three small ships at Ebbs-fleet, on 

the lale of Thanet, in A, T>. 449, and afterwards got posaes- 

u of Kent, the Isle of Wight, and part of Hampshire. 

'Tin Siixons, under Ella, founded the kingdom of the 

I Saxons, now Susses, A. D. 491, Another colony, 

lBd*r Oerdic, laid the foundation of the kingdom of the 

■•West S&xons, A, D. 494. A third colony came over in A. 

D. S97, and formed the kingdom of die East Soxonf^ from 

yt\kw\ wr haii-p tlic luune^ Eewb^P 
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te Angles, from Anglea, in the South-east of Sleswick 
i Denmark, came over at four well marked periods, A. D. 
527, 547, 559, and 586, and founded /ji/r kingdoms. 

From this outline, of tlie Jutes, Saxons, and Angles as 
tbej settled in what is now called England, we learn that 
the Anglea were more in number than the Saxons, and 
gave their name to the land of their adoption, — England, 
the laud of the Angles. We also learn that the Saxona and 
Angles were united in fortune, and that shortly after their 
settlement, they were called Angh-Scixons, and their lan- 
guage Anglo-Saxon, to distinguish it from the same language 
oa the continent, which was called Old Saxon. 



g of Anglo-Sax 



Bcttlement of the luteal 



NSTRUCTION 



What is the maa 

tions t Angles ) 
As the child at first thinks little about the parts of things, 
he thinks littie about the parts of words. He knows 
not that they have parts, but picks up whole words as they 
drop from the lips of those who talk to him. 

His knowledge of words begins with whole words. From 
a whole word, he proceeds to a knowledge of its pari!, or 
new words formed from it. 

As an instance, we take the word, father. The child leama 
to divide it into two parts, ^ and ffier; and these again in- 
to the letters/ a— i, k, e, r. 

He learns also to join other words or parts of words to 
it and form new ones. In this way, he forms the words, 
fathers, fatherZifei, father7iooc?, wnfather^y. 

What ia smi of the knowledge of worJsf 
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INSTRUCTION XI. 



SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 



All the words which we use are spoken with^^y sounds 
and written with twenty-six letters. 

Some of these sounds are made by opening the mouth 
and forcing out the air from the lungs. Such sounds are 
called vowels. A vowel is voice^ or open sound; as, a, o. 

Some of the sounds are double. These are called diph- 
thongs. A diphthong is the union of two vowel sounds ; as, oi 
in boil. 

Some of the sounds are made by articulating or joining 
parts of the organ of speech. These are called consonants. 
A consonant is an articulate or jointed sound. It is formed by 
joining parts of the mouth together, as the lips in sounding 
Pj or the tongue and teeth in sounding t. 

What IB a Towel? A diphthong? A oonsonant? Give inBtances. 

INSTRUCTION XII. 
A TABLE OF SOUNDS AND LETTEBS. 

The soimds and letters which we use in speaking and 
writing, may now be brought together in one view. They 
should be studied carefully. 

I. Vowel Sounds. There are twelve vowel sounds. 

1. a as in father. 5. e as in mete. 

2. a as in fat. 6. e as in met 
8. a as in &te. 7, i as in pin. 
4. a or au; as in water, law. '^ o as in note. 



p 
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^ 


■».. 


as in not. 


11 


u 


is in tube. 


1 


^10. 00 as in fool. 


12 


u 


as in tub. 


m 


IL Diphthongs. There 


are FOUR 


diphthongs. 


1 


1. 


ou as in house. 




3. 


ew as in new. 


■ 


2. 


oi as in boil. 




4. 


i as in bite. 


■ 


L CoNBONANTS, There are twenty-four consonants. ^| 


1. 


w as iu woe. 




13. 


lA as in thin. 




2. 


y 33 in ye. 




14. 


th as in thine. 




S. 


I as in low. 




15. 


g as in gun. 




4. 


m as in man. 




16. 


k as in kin. 




' 5. 


n as in not. 




17. 


s as in sin. 




6. 


)- as in ran. 




18. 


sh as in shine. 




7. 


p aainpan. 




19 


a asinzeaL 




8. 


h as in bin. 




20. 


zli asinazuie 




9. 


V as in van. 




21 


di as in ehin. 




10 


/•as in fan. 




22 


j as in jest 




11. 


( as in tin. 




23 


ng as in aing. 




12. 


d as in din. 




24 


h aa in he. 




If we 


look over the forty 


sounds of our language, as pre- ^| 


lented 


in this view of them, we 


wil 


see that the twelve ■ 


TO-wel sounds are represented by five letters, tliree of the ^ 


diphthongs by two letters each, and one of them by one 


letter. ■ 


The twenty-four sounds known 


as 


consonants are 


repre- ■ 


sentei by eighteen letters. 


This 


s done by making z 


stand ■ 


for two 


sounds, th for two 


and sh, ch and ng for separate ^ 


sounds. 


The letters c, x an 


d y are of little or no use 


(7i3 ■ 


sometimes represented by k 


as in 


cake, and sometimes by s, H 


as in cider ; x is the same as ks 


3T gs, and q is the same as ^| 


km. 










^H 


■ Repeat 


thetabla. How are the aoundfl 


represantadl 


■ 
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INSTRUCTION XIII. 
A.^ PKBMUTATTOM OP LETTERS. 

Tho sounds and letters of the English language are not 
Btablo. They undergo some changes. . . 

Tho ear often takes notice of one sound taking the place 
of another. Tho sound of z, for instance, is heard for s in 
the words days and boxes. - 

The letters also undergo some changes. Foot becomes 
feet, and li/b becomes live. These changes are called jpermu- 
tcUion. 

Permutation is the exchange of one letter for another. It 
takes place between letters of the same or neighboring or- 
gans in the same language. 

What i» pennatation f Give an instance. 

INSTRUCTION XIV. 

SYLLABLES. 

Many of the eighty thousand words which compose the 
English language cannot bo sounded at once. Siich are 
words like father, river, contentment. They are broken into 
ports, calUxl syUablos ; . as, fa-ther-ly. * 

A ^Uiibk uf a uvrdy or so much of one as can be sotinded at 
wkv; as, man, riv-er, cheer-fuMy. 

Tho division of words into syllables requires attention. 
It may be understood by attending to a few rules. 

1. Two vowels are separated, when they do not form a 
diphthong; as> li-on, cru-eL 

3. A siugle ovnisonant is joined to the latter of two vow- 
ek: !tes &-tal> pa-per. 
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PS. Two consonants coming between two vowels are com- 
monly separated ; as, ear-man, bar-ter, con-tenta. 

4. Three or more consonants coining between two vowels 
are not separated, if the first vowel is hng; as, de-throne, 
a-thwart, 

5. Three or more consonants are separated when they 
cannot be readily Bounded together; as, trana-greBS, ab-straot. 

6. Terminations are commonly separated ; as, teach-er, 



Wbat ie a. gyllabla I Repeat tbe mlea for dividing words into ayllBblea, 



INSTRUCTION 



The voice, in sounding letters, syllables, or words, may 
be prolonged or shortened. This is called quantity. 

Quantity is leiiglh of voice, as heard in voiceh and syilahles. 
A vowel ia long when it is allowed to vanish away ; aa, 
Ca-to, fo-ther. It is short wlien part of its sound is cut off; 
aa in fat, bit, at. 

A syllable is long when the voice, in sounding it, is pro- 
longed; aa, feet, sit, shut. It is short when the voice is 
hujTied over it ; as, bat-ter, in-com-pat-i-ble. 

Quantity giyes a pleasing variety to convfersation aud 
reading. It is hng or . short. The long is marked by a 

h ■ — , and the short by a curve ^_- ; as in consume. 
I" ^That ia qnantitj r lis signs < 

INSTRUCTION XVI. 



The voice, in sounding words of more than one syllable 
s Its/orce. It is stronger on one syllable than on anotl 
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This is called accent. Accent is force of voice on one or more 
syllables of a word. It is observed on the syllable ty in 
^-rant, and the syllable sume in the word -pTe-sume. 

Accent is very important. It gives a pleasing variety to 
the sound of a word, and in many cases, even fixes its mean- 
ing. Its sign is /. This is called the acute accent. The 
other accents are of no moment in this place. 

Its importance is seen in the change which it produces in 
some words. Thus : 

Ai&rffuU, the name of a month. Au-gust^ the quality of a penon. 

Minr%tte, sixty seconds. Mi-nuiey small. 

Dh-ert^ A wilderness. De-sert, what one deserres. 

What is accent? Give an instance. What change does it produce in 
some words 9 

INSTRUCTION XVII. 
OBTHOEPT AND OBTHOORAPHY. 

The words of our language may be either spoken or 
written. In the one case, they are addressed to the ear : in 
the other case, to the eye. They appear 05 audible or visible 
things. To make them audible, is the province of orthoepy : 
to make them visible, is the work of orthography. 

Orthoepy is derived from two Gr^ek words, and means 
correct speaking. It teaches us the spoken word ; its sounds, 
syllables, and accents. If I sound the word, minute, it is an 
exercise in orthoepy. 

Orthography is derived from two Greek words, and means 
correct writing. It teaches us the written word ; its letters, 
nyllables, and accents. If I spell or write the word, de-seri, 
: t is an exercise in orthography. 

What is orthoSpy 9 What ia orthography t Give instancea 




We cannot write words unless we know tiie sounds that 
miLke them, and the letters which stand for these sounds. I 
hear, for instance, the word, child. How shall I be able to 
write it? By learning that it is made up of the sounds, — 

— ; and tiiat these sounds are written by the lettera, 
^i, I, d. This is spelling. 

felling is naming the sounds that make a word, or writing 
Vie letters that stand for these sounds. Thus, I speU the word, 

fkit), by naming the sounds, , or writing the letters, 

^i,n. "Writing is the otJy sure way of learning to spell. , 



ITlut ii apdliog I In how nuuiy waja c 



n joD apell I T^iich is the b 



INSTRUCTION XIX. 



Spelling is representing a word by its proper simple 
■ounds or lettera. It may be oral or written. I may, for 
instance, spell the word man, by uttering the sounds of 
p, a, n, or«by writing the letters in the following order : 
man. The latter is spelling it by writing the letters that 
represent its simple sounds. It is the only certain way of 
learning the orthography of English words. 

Oral spelling should not, on this account, be neglected. 
But then it should be oral spelling. The true sound of 
each letter should be given, not as it appears in the alphabet, 
but in the word to be spelled. Instead of speUing cAi'n, 
2* 



for instance, ce, aitch, i, en, the child shonld spell it thus; 
cheh, ih, en. Oral spelling, conducted in this way, would 
have a meaning and a use. 

The subject of spelling, as thus stated, has its difficulties 
These have arisen from the carelessness of early writers on 
orthography, and the introduction of many foreign words 
into our language, with much of their national orthography. 
These dif&cultiea are most readily overcome by written 
exercises. The eye soon becomes familiar with the forma' 
of words. 

Jn these exercises, however, we need some directions. 
These are furnished in the following rules : 

1, No rules can be given for spelling root-words. The 
ear and eye are our guides. 

2. Derivative words are subject to rules, which should 
be fitithfully committed to memory. 

The rules of spelling only apply to derivative words. 
They may be arranged under the following heads ; the 
omission of letters, the doubling of letters, the 
letters, and the addition of letters. 



I 



IBB OVtBSIOK ( 



The final e of a radical word is commonly rejected, when 
the suffix begins with a vowel ■ aa sale, salable. 



The final t of a radical word is rejected, when the suffix 
begins with i; as, alkali, alkaliza 
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The final y of a radical word, when preceded by the let- 
r ^ 13 commonly rejected before a suffix beginning with a 
o; as, purity, puritan. 



Words ending in er or or, often reject the e or o before 
% suffix commencing with a vowel ; as, victor, victris. 



Worda ending in fe, preceded by a consonant, reject these 
J letters before the suffix, ly; aa, idle, idly. 



Worda ending in ate, reject these letters before the suffix, 
\.ey; as, private, privacy. 



Words ending in ant or ent, reject ( before the suffixes, « 
md cy; as, dependent, dependence; verdant, verdancy. 



The final consonant of a word of one syllable, preceded 

Ity a single vowel, is doubled before a suffix beginning with 

I vowel J aa, spot, sjg^ted ; map, mapping. 
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BULB II. 



The final consonant of any word, accented on the last 
syllable and' preceded by a single vowel, is doubled before 
a sofi^ beginning with a vowel ; as, occur, occurrence. 



THE CEANGINO OF LETTERS. 



BULB I. 



The final y of a radical word, preceded by a consonant, 
is commonly changed into i, and sometimes into e, before a 
suffix ; as, happiness, beauteous. 



BULB II. 



Words ending in / or fe^ commonly change / into v, 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, wi^, wives ; mis- 
chi^ mischievous. 



THE ADDITION OF LETTEBS. 
BULB I. 



Words ending in 6fe, take i between h and \ before the 
suffixes, ity and iJtiks; as, able, ability. 

Suffixes frequently take a letter or letters to connect them 
with the root- words. These connecting letters can be learned 
by careful observation alone. 

The rules given above may be of some use in acquiring 
a correct orthography. And yet, the whole subject oa^ *^ 
mastered more agreeably in written exercises, the infltr 
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intiDg out the prineiplea embraced in the preceding rules 

jT are needed, and showing their appUcation, 
What are the rules foe apelting under each headf Give iiutanou, 



We sound all the letters and words by using the organ 
of speech. This organ is divided into three parts: 

1. The part for breathing ; as, the kings and vnnd-pipt, 

2. The part for voice ; as, the larynx, f/loUis, and epiglottis, 
8. The part for articulation, or jointing ; as, the tongue, 

palate, teeth, and lips. In speaking words, these parts come 
together, and this is called articu!atiou. 

Articulation is the joining of parts of the organ of speech to 
form the sounds which make words. Thus, in sounding t, I 
have to join the tip of ray tongue and my upper gums. 

Articulation should be a daily exercise. The child should 
repeat the table of letters and sounds daily. 

What ore the pnrtB of the argaa at gpeech I What is artieulationt 



NSTR UCTION XX 



KNUBCIATION. 



/ 



If we notice the voice as we sound the letters of the 
alphabet, we will sec that it goes forth in different ways. 
It swells on o, glides on z, hisses on s, crushes on ch, and 
ringa on N. This is called enunciation. 

Enunciation is the icay ia which we give out the sounds of 
letters. It should be ckar, strong, and distinct; and form a 
daily cxoKwwt 

Wh»l -Vliyit should it Lei 



I -S8 
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raosuNciiTioN. 



r 

^^L Letters are formed into words, and undergo some c^^^l 
^^H A, for instance, has one sound in father, and another in fata. ] 
^^B Ta is sharp in thin, but ilat in thine. To mark these j 
^^K changes, and give the true sounds of letters in words, is the | 
^^H part of pronunciation. 
^^V I^onunciati/yti is iKb giving of the right sounds to Utters m i 
words, and accents to syUailes. Thua, neither should be pro- I 
nounced as if written ne6 tker, and not as if written nayther, ' 
or neeth&. 



\ 



What ia pronunciation I Whot two tliinga bcloBg ti 



INSTRUCTION XXIII. 



It is not enough to be able to speak and write words. We 
wish to know something of their origin, and the changes 
through which they have passed. Etymology tells us about 
these thmgs. A 

Etymology is derived from two Greek words, and meanal 
the true account of a word. It treats of the descent of words, 
and their changes of form, As such, it introduces us to 
knowledge of the first importance. An instance will explain 
the whole subject. The word, child, is an original one, and 
means issue, or what is produced. From this word, othi 
are formed ; as, children, cJiildhood, childlike, childish, 
iahly. They differ from it in form and meaning. To 




B, and 
others M 
chi^^M 
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Rit such differences, and mark their true descent, is the 

lusiness of etymology, 

Another instance : I take the word, ungodly. I remove 

ftthe part, ly, which means Uke, and the part un, which meana 

■ itot. There is then left the complete word, god, which is an 

toriginal one, and comes from the Saxon. It means strong. 

lis is etymology, since it gives a trae account of the word, 
%luvgodly, its changes of form, descent, and meaning. 

What ia etymology I Oive an instance. 



INSTRUCTION XXIV. 



I 



In seeking the origin of words, we find some that are not 
derived from other words, and some that are. We find 
BOOT-WORDS and DEBIVATIVE3. 

As the root gives rise to the stem and hranches, so do 
certain words give rise to others. Care, for instance, ia a 
word of this class; and from it, are derived the words care- 
fitl, carefeis, caxolessly, and others. It is a root-word, 

A root-word is one that gives rise lo oHiers. Man is such a 
word, as it is the source from which inanly, unmanly, man- 
Wee, and others, are derived. 

The term, derivative^ is taken from the Latin, and means 
tending from a source ; aa, a stream from its fountain. As 
streams are derived from fountains, so are some words de- 
rived from other words. Thoughdess is a word of this class, 
as it is derived from the word, thaugM. It is a derivative 
word. 

I 
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A derivative word is ojie that has its origin in some other it 
Ungodly is such a word, as it has its origin in the word, g 

WLit a a roDt-irord t A derivatire one I G!to iDstantea. 



INSTRUCTION XXV, 






Worda are brought together in speech to express ( 
feehngs. We speak of a black berry, a black bird, a red J 
bird. Words are aXso joined, and form new ones. This ia j 
the COMPOSITION of words. Pox-hunter, sea-sick, black-bird, 
and father-land, are formed bj composition. 

The txtmposition of words is the union of two or mors words \ 
tojbrm a new 0)is. The word, thus formed, is called a com- . 
pound one ; and the words from which it is formed, are | 
known as simple worda. 

A simple word is one that is not combined with aTwther,'^ 
Ship, wreck, watch, maker, tea, cup, are simple words. 

A compound mord is one that is formed from, two or more 
simple toords by combination. Ship- wreck, watch-m^^r, tea- 
cup, cock-crowing, are compound words. 

10 1 



IN9TRUCTI0 



A great number of the words of the English language are 
derived from other words. If we examine the word, un- 
mindful, for instance, it will he seen at once that we can 



1 
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take away the parts, un, 2,-adJul, and there will still remain 
the word, mnid. We say, then, that, unmindfvl is derived 
from mtTid, by the addititfa of un nndful. This is an exer- 
cise in derivation. 

Derivation is i}ie drawing or tracing a vxirdfrmn, its root. It 
treats of the descent of words from their sources in other 
words, and points out the manner in which they arise, as 
a traveller would point out the course of rivers, and trace 
them to fountains in the remote table-lands. It directs our 
attention to two classes of words, root-words and deriva- 
tives, as composition directed it to two classes, simple and 
compoimd. 

^_ What is derivntion ! Give aa inatanee. M^m 

^P How is one word derived from another? This is a use- 
^Thl question, and should be carefully studied. 

Derivation takes place in three ways : by terminations, 
by SUFFIXES, and by prefixes. 

A termination is a_ letier or hllers added to the end of a word 
to vary its meaning. The s in fathers, and the er in wiser, are 
terminations. A termination shows the relation of one 
word to another. 

A suffix is a lettei- or letters placed at the end of a %oord to 
form a new one. Less, in childZ&is, and hood in childAoo^ 
are suffixes, 

A prefix is a letter or letters placed before a word to form a 

new one. A, in obroad, and mis, in misguide, are prefixes. 

^. Terminations. anAixea, and prefixes angwer the same pur- 



NSTRUCTION 



poses in a family of words, as Christian names in a iamily i 
of persons. They mark the individuals. 

In how man; waya doea ddriTatitiii tiike plaoe t 



INSTRU CTION 



Many words are formed by terminations. The addition ] 
of a letter or letters changes the form of the root-word, ai 
altera ita meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxon terminations are as follows : s, n, r, . 
CSS, ster, st, th, and ed. These may be considered under ti 
heads of number, case, comparison, gender, peison, and ] 



INSTRUCTION ; 



The names of single things are changed into the names 
of two or more things by certain terminations. These are 
8, es, and en. A change of vowel, in some cases, answers 
the same purpose ; as, man, men. 

If the word ends in f, the / is changed into v before es; 
as, loaf, loavM. If it ends in y, the y is changed into i; as, 
lady, ladies. 



I 



I 
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Bfade, a tool to dig vi 

Pi/HiBO, a, tool to turn up the sail 
Plouohj, two or moro tflola to tun 
Bos, B cheat or cose. 
, Bojiea, two or more cheats. 
Diau, a broad, open veiiael. 
DiBHfi, two or mora brond, open vi 
Ox, a large domestic nnimkL 
Oxen, two or more large di 
Foot, tha lower part of ihe leg. 
FefT, two or more lower parts ot the lag. 
Mjlk, a humiin bfing full grown. 
Hes, two or more biim|(n beings full grown. 



Vhat terminatioai mark nuiubcrl Qiv 



INSTRUCTION 



The names of persona and things become the i 
possessors by certain terminations. These are 's, '. 

The termination, 's consists of two parts, the s and the 
mark ', called apostrophe, which marks the absence of a 
vowel ; as, Smithes hat, Smith's hat 

The termination, ', is used in the plural, when the word 
ends in s; trees, trees'. The s after the apostrophe is 
dropped, because there would be too much of the hissing 
sound if it was retained. 
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KZEEOIBB, 
f 

•a 



The boy's book, or the book that belongs to the boj. 
The men's spades^ or the spades owned by the men. 
Pouenion, The tbees' leaves, or the leaves belonging to the trees. 
% The oxen's horns^ or the horns possessed by the oxen.\ 
The ships' sails^ or the sails belonging to the ships. 

What terminations mark the possessor? Give instances. 



INSTRUCTION XXXI. 

TEBMINATIONS THAT MARK SBX. 

BBS, AND BTEB. 

The names of some male ^jfiimals and persons are changed 
into the names of female animals or persons by certain ter- 
minations. These are ess, and ster. Ster is now found only 
in* one word as the sign of gender. It comes from a word 
which means vx/man or female. 



ESS. 



STER. 



EXERCISE. 

Lion, a male animal of the cat tribe. 
Liox«««^ a female animal of the cat tribe. 
Afimaie, Tiox, a male person who writes verse. 

PoKitfM^ a female person who writes verse. 
SFiN«<er, a female person who spins. 



What terminations mark gender ? or sex? Give instances. 

INSTRUCTION XXXII. 
TEBMINATIONS THAT MABK COMPARISON. 



The names of qualities undei^ sonift ohmge. Certain 
terminations are added that alter - and meaning. 
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•These are er, which means more; and est, which means niost. 
The termination er, comes from a word meaning before and 
now marks the relation between two things expressed by 
more; and the termination esi, comes from a word meaning 
abunda,nce, and now marks the relation between many, ex- 
1 by most. 



WiBE, having knowledge. 

Wuer, iinving more knowledge than another 

FiiB, comely. 

Faibct, more oomelj than nnather. 

Naebow, baying little breadth. 

NAEBOw«r, haviag leaa breadth tbna another. 

Safk, aeoure from harm. 

3^Fesl, moat secure of sU from harm. 

Stodt«[, the Btiongest of bIL 
Bboad. bcn-ing much width. 
BboadssC, hsTiDg the most width of olL 



What terminations mark comparlso: 






TBaWNiTIONS THAT MAHK 1 



Verbs form a very large class of words. They always 
declare something. They do so of the first person, or 
speaker; the second person, or one spoken to ; the third per- 
son, or one spoken of. To do so, they undergo some change 
of form by taking the terminations (, or st, s, or th. 
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Aw: T, tlie sfpeahmr, 

W^ff! I, thespMlMr, di4 

Oyt^ ^^m, ?*»r<TX : I, the ^peslMr, JSomftelL 

T^- i^.4T^: thotfl, the person sfM»ln».ta^d«ttRiniBiK or] 
«*vM r^f*vn. Wrrx : T, the spenlrer, purpose or pimiiiaak 

l^wi : theifi, the penon gpokita. to, poipHHK. 
r/vTR: r, the ^pe»lrer, d^ght ia iiwiiiiiliiiii^ 
^ ^/fT9fM : then, the pessoa apoioB. co^ iil^hti im 

fhiA^ 
5lrvAic : f, the spenk^r, iim1» aaundi ^ri^ t&c Epa. 
^Irv/iir^ ; thoQ, the pefaoaipeiiia. to^ 
W/tT/ir : f, the Kpeaker, morre with, my fi 
WAUTif, or waimM ; h«^ tiie pKHo. l yk ea. o^ moTcs with 
tffi^ ttftfrk^ hk feet 

^- Wftrne: f , the «pesker, laalEa nuniBL 
f^ f. f T f ^'.A MfKtrrJi, vntrr^h : h«, the penon api^cea o^ makes marioL 

Rrrv« : I, the upMker, moire oa honebaek. 
Rf mw, Kwisth : he, the penon apokoi o^ moires on hone- 
naoif. 

Whftf. tcrmlnfttifmii msrk the pefMo of rerbsf Grive i mrta awa^ 

irvmrucTioif xxxiv. 

namifArKmn tytat if ark ths tinsi of YsuWh 

mtft tfR A ^ffAlf(»« or towsl. 

Vf^rbs deolarft i^^fimofliifijit ftt (lifPrnrcnt times. Sometimes 
thfij delate it r»^»r/»; nf. <ftlir>f Urnow, %&r6 TWTt^r. To do so> 
th*>y nrid^go ntittit^ (^fmfijjh df f(»Trn, by taking the termina- 
don cW, or changifiK a vowol. /<(:/ has the sense o{ possessed 
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of 

Voml. 



Live, to havQ life nou. 
Pomaed Liy«t had life is/or« «ow. 
of, or iW -WALK, to raova with the feet non 

Walkci^ did move with the feet ie/bfe nou; 
Speak, to atter sonnds nam with the lipe. 
SroKE, did utter soandB before no'UL 
White, to miiko marke now, 
Wbote, did make marks before now. 
inutions mark tensel Give 
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A great number of the worda of the English language are 
formed by suffixes. 

The word, suffix, is derived from two Latin words, and 
means tJial which is fastened upon. Like, in the word father- 
like, ia a suf&x, and is fastened on to the word father. 

A suffix is a ktier or letters added to Hie end of a word to form 
a new one. It changes the form of the root-word, and 
gives us a new one with a new meaning. 

The Anglo-Saxon suffixes are as follows: Idn, lock, ling, 
ie, en, ish, ness, hood, head, dom, ivic, ship, ric, age, ly, Wee, wise, 
less, some, ful, ing, em, ward, n, y, er, and sier. 

Vll»t i» a. BUffixt ITame the Auglo-Saion aufiiieB. 



'ruction xxxvi. 

lT desotb little oi 



The suffixes, kin, lock. Hag, and ie, lessen the meaning oJ 
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'he -^'oras after Tviiich tiiev are piacsed. Tkey mean smaU 

Iahb. a vnnnsr sheeiic 
I LAMBibty^ a smaii Tooiiir aheeiiii 

"/tr. a oiav tube with a bowi 
"wkin, a small earthen, boiler. 
.Itll. :ia Wevation oi land. 
' ^rv <rn*fH ^^^^^^' *^ small ele ration oi landL 
.^ "-rr.L, riio male oi the ox tribes 
;^.^^^ L>uT,L<>rAr. a small male oi the ox tribet 
Lord, a master or mier. 
" "^ "..oRD/mff. a small or little nilei: 

L.\sw. a vf^unff country girL 
.p • '-..\^e, a <VMi\\ voumr country girii- 

Lapt. a noble woman. 
LapiV. a 4mall and dear noble woman. 

The >Tiflix. • '. is useil oniv in the Lowlands of Scoilaiid, 

and '.n >onie kintis .^t* TH>etrv. 

Wliftf is :h«> :ii«>anm£r of Icin. lo<»k. wi uive 



INSTRUCTION XXXVII. 

MfOUE srFTTTTO THAT OKNOTK MTTLK. 
ZN", AyD A tTIAIfOIC t>r VOWKt 

A changf* of vowel is a comnuMi way *>t ibrming deiiTa- 
tive woT^ls. Fn a few instances, iliis ^-liumce leissens tlie 
mofinln*^ of tli^*. ror>t- word ; as, A:?V fn'>m .tif. 

O'M'K, n riinl*' hnrn ynrfl fowl. 
(.■ifM'K^N, n prrinll or foiin|^ bftm-yard fowL 
' ■ I ' ■ CVt, ft f'Mir fi»(i(p<l nnimnl of the tiger tribe. 

Krprrt». n Ilfflo op foiintf ofit. 



I 

I 



"GLO-SAXON DERrVATrVE3. 

Kit, a, little or young cat. 
Change I QoAr, B four-footed animal like the ahaa 

"f < Bmall, Km, a little or young goat. 
Touul. j Top, the highest part of any thing. 

TiF, the uaalleBt point of the top. 

What U said of the sufliz, en, and a cbacge of yovd I 



INSTRUCTFON : 



The auiSx, isk, forms a large class of worda. It denotea 
the outside quality, and has now three meamngs. 

Jsh, added to adjectives, means somewhat, or a small degree 
of the quality ; as, white, whitwA. 

Ish, added to proper names, denotes possession; as, Eng- 
lish, Danish, SwedisA. 

Ish, added to common names, means partaking of; aa, 
fool, foolisA ; brute, brutish. 



i 



GaEZN, a color. 

OazEHiiA, aomewhftt green. 
^™™'"^.D*Mt, want of light. 

D*EKuA, Bomewhat dark. 

Dane, an inhabitant of Denmark. 

DaniiA, belonging to a Dane or Denmark. 
pMituion. s^a,^ BQ iohabitant of Sweden. 

SwEoiiA, belonging to a Swede or Sweden. 

Fooi, one void of senae. 
Partaking FooLuA, partaking of the nature of a fooL 
of Boacs, a dishoneat fellow. 

BooDiiA, partaking of the nature of a rogae. 

it is tbe meaning of isht Give inetanees. 



( 



k 



The suffix, ness, forms about thirteen hundred deriva 
tive words, and means quality or state of; as, hopeful, hope- 



Habii, fircn to the touch. 
Qtalit^. HiBiHifls^ tha qualit/ of being firm. 
SuooiH, even to tli e toneb. 
Suoomneo, the quality of being even. 
Wicked, evil in heart or practice. 
WicKEitneu, the state of being eviL 
*"" Cnuni, raw or rongh. 

CHUDKneat, the state of being raw or rough, 
Casetul, full of care. 

CAAEPULneu, the state of being full of eam 
MiSLY, like a man. 
Blauof. im„Lin8i^ theEtateofbeinglitaaman. 
Healthy, a sound state. 
HEALTBinui, the stato of being sonitd. 



nine of nt 



at Give inttaneea. 



5TR UCTION XL. 



I 



The suffix, hood, is one of maoh interest. It is derived 
from a word which means to ordain or place a thing. It* 
common meanings are, state, quality, and condiHon. 

Hood is added to certain names, and means state ; as, bo' 
\iayfiood ; man, m^xxhood. 
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Hood is added to the names of pwsons in o 
' condition or raiik ; as, priest, prieslAiwti, 

Hood is added to adjectives, and means the qualities which 
they express ; as, hardy, hardiAow^. 



WoiuN, the female of the huraan n 

'WoHikShooil, the state o{ tbe female of the human n 
State of. jj^.^ jIj^ ^^j^ ^j |.jjg hiinian rooe. 

Ubishood, the state of the male of the b 

Kniqbt. a man of military rank. 
Condi- Ksiamhood, the condition or rant of a man of military rant 
(ion or paust, one who waita on the altar, 
rani of. pgiEsrliood, tlio condition or rant of one who waiti on the 

n,..lu^ LusTi, Btont or itrong. 

I,BAtOiood, the quality of beiag stout. 

LiEELY, like truth. 

Lacguhaod, the quality of being litie tbe truth. 



INSTRUCTION XLI. 



of. 



This auflfix is derived from a. word which means to ^ 
and then that which is high. It denotes the state or Tiatare 
of a thing. 



God, the Supreme Being, Creator. 
State or Qonhead, the nature of the Supreme Being, 
?"* HAmEH, aa namarried woman. 

TiAmsubead, or hood, the etate or nature of Bl 

ia the meaning of head} Give an inttance. 
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INSTRUCTION XLII. 
THE SUFFIXES, BOK, AKD WIC. 

The suffix, dom^ means jiidgmentj or ruk. Its common 
meanings are, dominion, state or quality, and sometimes ad. 



DOM. 



wia 



Stale, 



DuKJ^ a nobleman. 
. . T>fjEsdom, the dominions of a duke. 
2>oiiitiium,jg^^^ the supreme ruler of a nation. 

Kmodom, the dominion of a king. 
Fbh^ without restraint 
YvKsdom, the state of being free. 
Thbali^ slayerj. 

THBALdom» the state of slavery. * 

WiBi^ having knowledge. 
^^^*'y- yfiBdom, the quaUiy of being wise. 

Maettb, one put to death for his cause. 

MABTTiuibfTt) the act of putting one to death for his causes 

'Bidumekf the state or territory of al>aili£ 

What is the meaning of dom / Of wief Give instances. 

I NSTRUCTION XLMI. 

THE SUFFIX, SHIP. 

Ship forms a fine class of derivative words. It comes 
fix)m a Saxon word, wliich means make, or shape. Its com- 
mon meaning is, state or office. 



. 



or 



Act 



SHIP. 



Fbiend, one attached to another by love. 

VMJKNpshipf the state of being attached by love to snother. 

Son, a male child. 

Qovthip, the state of « son. 
/J!» ^ WoEKMAw, one who labors. 
ylr^' 'WoRKMAVship, the state or character of the work; 

KoxQf one who rules as the head of a nation. 

EoroiAtp, state of a supreme ruler. 

What is the meaning of 9hip f Give instances. 



JJfGtO-SAXON DKBIVATrVES, 



INSTRUCTIO N 



I 



Etc IB iised in a few casea. It cornea from a Saxon word 
which means rich, oi poraer/ul. This is still its meaning after 
names of persons ; as, Frederw. It commonly means office, 
or rank ; also, dominions. 



OJiet, or Bishop, an officer wbo o' 
'■™*- BiSHomc, the offioa or d 



:s the Churcli. 
oub of a biebop. 



INSTRUCTION XUV. 



r, LIKE, WIBK. 



Xy and like are forms of the same suffix. They come 
from a Saxon word which means form or likeness, and also, 
Wise is a Saxon word, and means manner. 



Mas, the male of tiie Imman species. 
MANly, ]ihe a man. 

Feiend, one ftttaohed to (mother by lore. 
FaiENDii/, likB n friend, 
WosuM, thci female of the human gpeoies. 
JMst or WoMAN/tA«, ISe a woman, 
ner. Cold, not warm to the taacb, 
CoLofy, in a maDner «oId. 
EcD^ rough, not reGoed. 
RvDtig, in k nuuiner rud^ or a mde matiim. 



tf viu/ GiTe uutanctc 
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INSTRUCTION XVLI. 
THE SUFFIXES, LESS AND SOME. 

Less is a common suffix, and comes from a word which 
means to hose or separate. It denotes privation or without 

Some comes from a Saxon word, and means a litOe or 
somewhat, 

XZERCIBE. , 

Cash, ready money. 
LESSi \ WUhouU C^hZ««, without ready money. 

Heart, the vital part 
Hkakt/m«^ without the vital part 

IBltthie, cheerful. 
Soineii;*a<.^"™^<^^ somewhat cheerful 
Glad, joyous. 
GLAD«om«^ somewhat joyous. 

- What 10 the meaning of the suffix less f Of iWM f Give inttanoe& ' 



INSTRUCTION XLVll. 

t THE SUFFDE, FUL. 

The suffix, fal^ is of Saxon origin. It comes from a word 
which means complete^ or abounding in. 

XXEBOISB. 

Hopi^ the expectation of future good. 

FUL.^ Alnmnd' Ho^"M abounding in hope. 
ing in. Cark, toil or anxiety. 

CAXEfid^ abounding in care. 

What is the meaning of fuH f Give instanoes t 



ASGLO-SAXON UKKIVATIVKS. 



NSTRUCTION 1 



is a useful suffix, and forms a large class of words. 
i common meaning is continuing to; as, laugh, laughi'ny, 
continuing io lough. It also means the act; as, vrnXing, the 
act of forming letters. 



Walkii^, eontinuing to move witli tha faet. 
Wbit^ to make marks wilh a pen. 



mid of the sulBx in/tf Giv 



^^Hl'ffl 



Ward, as a suffix, is added to nouns, and forms adverbs. 
It comes from a ivord which means to. him to. Its common 
meaning is, towards, or in a certain direction. Em ia a Saxon 
:, and has the sense of place. 



Hoke, the place where one livea. 
HoTfonard, townrdi home. 
jj^^^Heaveb. the place overhead, the aky, the place of God's 

HEATEKnani tovards lieaven. 

NoBTH, a point ID Ilie lieavenB, vhure the north star is. 
NoBTHiTO, thn place of the north. 
Tiaci. ^^^^1 the point ia the heavens where the Bun riaea. 
13Asr»rn, the place of Iho rising of tlie sun. 

■trd! Off™' 'Jive inetanoea. 



. Jt 
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I N STR UCTIO N L. 
THE SUFFIX, EN. 

This suffix comes from an old Saxon word, and has tho 
sense of giving or bestowing. In its common usage, it has 
two meanings. It is added to nouns to form adjectives, 
and means Tmicfe of. It is added to adjectives to form verbs, 
and means to rnake. 

EXERdSKi 

Oak, a noble and firm timber tree or a kind of wood. 
OAx^n, made of oak 
^ Silk, the thread produced by a worm 
,^ SiLXfn, made of silk. 

^^' J Soft, yielding to the touch. 

&orten, to make sofL 
To make Black, a color. 

Blagk^ to make black. 



What is the meaning of the sufiSx; enf Give instancea ^^ 



.? 



INSTR UCTI ON LI. 
THE SUFFIX, Y. 



This suffix is of Saxon origin, and has the sense of addi' 
iion. It has now three meanings : liUle^ place where, and 
quality. Baker, bakery, and might, mighty, are instances. 



AMGL0-3AX0N DERIVATIVES. 



Lilile. ^*"' ° ^"°°S child. 

B*»y, a litUe yonng child. 
NuBSK, to nouriah oa a babe. | 
IfuBgER, one who noiiriehes. j 

ERy, the place where a child it nuraad. 
"■ Fish, to mte fish. j 

FiSHEB, one who takes fiah. { 
FiBHsay, the plate where Sah are taken. 
MlQirr, power. 
Miaint/, tha quality of power. 

CiurTy, the qaalit^ of aunniDg. 






What is antd of the aufflx; yf Qive 



INSTRUCTION Ltl. 



^ is a useful -suffix, and forms a large number of words ^ 
that are names of actors. It has the sense of agent, or doer. 
Sier comes from a Saxon word which means to steer or 
1 guide ; and has the sense of one who. 



Flodqu, to turn up the soil with the plotlgfa. 
^ PLOCnHW, one who turns up tbe Hoil with a plongli. 
SLuiiBni, to sleep. 
SLuHBEBrr, oae who Bleeps. 

Uow«r, one who cutawith a acjtbe. 
Team,' a yoke of horsea or 
TKAMifer, one who guides 



ia the M 




m of the aoffi^ 
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I NSTR UCTI ON Lll I. 

THE SUFFIX, TH. 



The suffix, ^, forms a large number of the nouns derived 
jfrbm verbs and adjectives; and has the sense of possessed 
of, or the guality of; as, steal, steal/A, broad, breads. 



EXEBGISB. 



PosteMedof. Heal, to make sonnd. 

HEAiiA, possessed of somidiiess. 

Long, drawn out) or extended. 
Qiudity of, LEXG^/i, the qimlity of being long, or extended. 



What is the sense of th f Giye instances. 



I NSTR UCTION 1^ I V . 

PREFIXES. 

Derivative words are formed by prefixes, as well as suf- 
fixes and terminations. Jfwguide is an instance. 

The word, prefix, is derived from two Latin terms, 
meaning to fasten on before. It is the name of the letter or 
letters which we place before root-words to form derivatives, 
Mis^ in the word misguide, is a prefix, because it is fastened 
on before the root-word, guide. 

The Anglo-Saxon prefixes are as follows : a, he^ for , fore, 
to, miss, out, in, of off, over, under, with, gain and, un, in, on, 
am or em, mid, up, down, n. 

What is a prefix t Name those of Anglo-Saxon origiiL 
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Did. 



On, 



INSTRUCTION LV. 
THE PREFIX, A. 

A, as prefix in the old Saxon, has the sense oi from^ wiih- 
ouij or against. It has a twofold origin. In the one case, it 
has now the sense of did, and adds^ce to the word ; as, drift, 
adrift. In the other case, it comes from a word meaning 
on or t^pon ; as, bed, abed. The use of this prefix in such 
words as agoing, awooing, is not in good taste. 

EZXROISE. 

Rise, to raise onesell 
^BiSE, to stand up. ^ 
Wake, to rouse from sleep. 
^WAKi^ to rouse up from sleep. 
Bed, a couch to sleep on. 
^BED, on or in bed. 
Loft, an elevation. 
^LOFT, on An elevation, above. 

What is said of the prefix, a f Oive instanceik 

INSTR UCTION L VI . 
THE PREFIX, BE. 

The prefix, Je, comes from a root which means to press 
chse. Its common meanings are, nearness, by, or on. ;It alao 
has the sense of with; as, Jcqueath. This sufl&x seems to 
be the same as ge, and to come from gan, to go or bear. 

EXERCISE. 

Deck, to clothe. 

^eDEGK, to clothe upon with taste. 
^ Set, to place. 
^€SKT, to place on or about. 

JStfcoHE, to come on, or inta ^ 

Drop, to fall in drops. 

BeDBOTf to fall on, or over, in drops. 

What is said of the suffix, be f Give instances. 



BR 
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INSTRUCTION LVII. 
THS FKEnZESy FOB, FOBS, TOl 

FcA"^ as a prefix, has two meanings. It is the English for, 
or has the sense of no^ or away. It differs from^&n^ which 
means hefore or first 

To has the sense of at^ and sometimes, addition^ or with. 



FOR. 



FORK 



TO. 



Before, 



At, or 
with. 



yoi,or Beai, to carry. 

atoay, FcTBMk^ to stop or cease: 

GiTK, to bestow. 

FoTQiYMy to gire awaj, or out of s^l 

Know, to understand. 

ForeKsow, to understand before it comes to 

Day, the time tbe sun is yisible. 

To-DAT, the present time the sun is visible. 

TboxTHKB, in company with. 

What is said of the prefix, /or/ Farei Tof Give in8tanee& \ 

I NSTR UCTIONLVIII. 

THS PBEFEXy MIS. 

The prefix, mw, comes to us from a word, which means to 
fillip or err. It has two meanings. The one is, wnmg ; as 
in mistake, to take wrong. The other is, not; as in Tntdike, 
not to like. 

KZKRCISie. 

Shafb, to giye form to a thing. 

i/MSHAPE, to shape wrong, or £ul of the right shape. 



Mia 



^^^^ Call, to name. 
Of Qfntst, 

MitCAhL, to name wrong. 

Trust, to confide in. 

MimvvT, not to confide in. 

^^*' BEsmc, to suit or fit 

IftmsExif, not to fit 



Wh«t if laid of the prefix, mUf Oiye instuiOM. 
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INSTRUCTION LIX. 



THE PREFECES, OUT, IN, OF, OFF. 



t has the sense of outward or wiUiout, In has the sense 
inward or within. Its sense, in common usage, is within^ 
opposed to without, 

f Of or off are forms of the same prefix, and mean out of 

or from. 

EXEB0I8S. 

Weigh, to be heavy. 

OutwaoiEy to be heavy beyond another. 

OUT. wuhma. ^"^ *° e°"^ , . . . 

Ou^WATCH, to guard beyond another. 

Wali^ a defense. 

Ott^wALL, the wall without 

Bbkd, produced. 
IN 1 TPt^Affi. -^^^BRED, produced within. 

BoABD, the cover of a vesseL 

/hboabd, within board. 
OF, Out of, Sct, a shoot 

or or Q^SBT, a shoot yrom an old plant 

OFF. From. Shoot, a sprout 

Q^sHooT, a shoot from, or oat of a plant 

What 18 said of the prefix, ctutf Inf Of or off? Oive instances t 



< 



INSTRUCTION LX. 
THE PREFIXES, OYSB, UNDEB. 

Over comes from a word which means to pass, and then 
to pass over. It has the sense of above or beyond; aa, leap, 
overleap ; look, overlook. 

Under is derived from two words, meaning on the lower 
^de, and has the sense of hw, or beneath. - 
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OVER. 



EXERCISKi 

'Above Look, to view with the eye. 

OverLooK, to view above, or over. 
Pa88j to go by. 

OverPABSf to go over or beyond. M 

Wrttb, to form letters. ^^ 

UNDER. 1^ Beneath, UhdervrKviKf to form letters under something cdse. 

What is said of the prefix, over f Under f Give instances. ^ 

3 

INSTRUCTION LXI. 

THE PREFIXES, WITH, GAIN, AND. 

The prefix, with^ comes from a word which means to 
press, and ihQnjoin. Its common sense is against; as, hold, 
wiil}ho\A. It also means together. 

Gain and and come from words which mean against. 

The d in and is commonly dropt. 



WITH. 



KXEBOIBBi 

Stand, to be firm. 
WUhBTAj<n>t to stand against 
Draw, to take out 
AgainsL Withj>Rkw, to take from, draw against 
GAIN. "^ Hold, to possess or retain. 

WUhaoLDf to possess against 
G^tfiSAT, to say against 
j^-^^ I ^nswxB, to speak against or back. 

What is said of the prefix, loi^A/ Chinf Andf Give instances. 

INSTRUCTION LXil. 

THE PREFIXES, UN OR IN, ON. 

Un or in comes, either from a word which means witlwvi^ 
or one which has the sense of wanting. Its common mean- 
ings, are not^ vnihout; as, able, wnable; bend, tinbend. On 
has the sense of 7u>t^ or upon* 
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UN. 



IN.^ 



ON. 



Not, 



I 



KZEBCIBB. 

Abij^ haying power. 
UnABLK, not haying power. 
Bind, to tie with care. 
UnBTKDf to untie or loose. 
Twisi; to unite by winding, y 
^^ CTfiTwisT, to separate by unwinding. 

Bemt, strained or euryed. ^ 

ITfiBKNT, not strained, or without being curred. 
Sep, fixed position. 
OnsKTf a setting upon. 



or 



Upon. 



What is said of the prefix; tin or inf Onf Giye instane^ 



INSTRUCTION LXIII 



THE PREFIXES, EM, AM, MID. 



The prefix, mid^ meant an enclosure. It has now the 
sense oi middle or among ; as, mirf heaven. 
Ajn or em means about. 



EXEROISKi 



MID. 

em: 



'Middle^ J/u/dat, the middle of the day. 
Amana -^"^^^i ^® middle of the ship. 
^AhouL BmssBL, a course or circuit about^ as in ember-days. 



What is said of the prefix, midf Am or emf Giye instances. 



I NSTR UCTION LI V. 



THE PBSFIXBS, UP, DOWV. 



Up and doum, are easily understood. They are opposed 
to each other, up haying the sense of aloft; and doion, the 
sense of below: as, bear, tvpbear, downhoBX. 
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UP. 



DOWN. 



I 



mnrRomc. 
IdTT, to rai»e by force. 

Alo/l ^P^^^^t to rfti** »loft by foree. 

Beah, to cany. 

UpBKxn, to cany aloft 

Cast, to throw. 
Salota. ^otencABftf thrown below, or down. 

Right, straight 
# DotonuGHT, straight down or below. 



What if laid of the prefix; upf Dmonf Give instanee^ 



I N8TRUCTION LXV. 



i^fc^ 



THB PRKFEE, N. 



The prefiZi n, is Tised in a few cases, and always has the 
sense of not It gives the opposite meaning to the word 
to which it is added. 



K. 



KM. 



EmoM^ one of twa 
KmmoL^ not one of the twa 
Svn, always all time. 
ytxwM^ not at any time. 

W^l is said ^ Ihe pnAt^ n/ Give instancesL 



INSTKUCTION LXVI. 



A tkmM or TftMttKATRMra, 8OTFIXB8, AND PREFIXES. 



HOUNa 



tttmHAndxa. 

a 



^^^^^^WV W»^ 




— Am. 



■iOCfc 







J?br- 
Ibre 
7b— 



ey.Qf- 
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. This table should be carctiilly reyieWei^. iThe child may 
rfill the blauks with words, and point out the meaning of 
T'the terminations, suffixes, and prefixes. 



INSTRUCTION L! 



? B0I»-W0BD8 AND 



»^ The child, is npw^ ready to understand the meaning of 
Ssn'wflKtueSj^sS^iI as root-u 
Words, 'e& Ve have learned, are signs of things. They 
have a meaning, and this must be known, or they are of 
little use. I take, for instance, the word, deck. How shall 
I use it? Its meaning will be my guide. Deck, I find, 
me - n. I c» le it. The child. 
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The meaning of a toard is what il stands far. It is best 
learned by seeing, or feding the thing for which it stands. 
In this way alone, we are bold to say, the child is to 
learn the true meaning of words. To define a word by 
words is useful only so fiir as it recalls the thing for which 
the word stands. 

' Even this is not enough. The child does not know the 
meaning <ff words fully until, in addition to seeing or feeling 
the things for which they stand, he is able to use them. 
An instance should follow every definition. 

In learning the meaning of derivative tvords^ two things 
are to be attended to: the root-words; and the terminaticms^ 
suffixes and 'prefixes by which the derivatives are formed. 
Thus, in the word, wwGODZy, we must find out the meaning 
of GOD, un and Zy, before we have the true meaning of 
ungodly. 

What is the meaning of words? What is the best waj to learn it? Wliat 
morel What is needed in learning the meaning of derivatives! 

INSTRUCTION LXVIII. 
THE MATERIALS OF ANGLO-SAXON DEBIYATIYES. 

The materials of Anglo-Saxon derivatives may now be 
recalled and placed before the mind, before we enter upon 
their application. What are those materials? 

1. The materials of Anglo-Saxon deriV^.ti'fres ^consist of 
one thousand root-words. These have already^been studied 
in the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Eoot-Words, and are 
in the possession of the child. From these, we are about to 
form five thousand derivatives^ by the addition of termina- 
tions, suffixes, and prefixes. 

2. The materials of Anglo-Saxon derivatives consist of 
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sixteen terminations. By these, the meaning of nearly every 
word in our language is changed, — only changed; as, 
fiither, father's watch. 

S.. The materials of Anglo-Saxon derivatives consist of 
twenty-eight suffioces. One of these alone forms no less than 
thirteen hundred new words, — ^the suffix, nes& Suffixes form 
new words ; as, good, goodness. 

4. The materials of Anglo-Saxon derivatives consist qf 
twenty-three prefixes. These form a large number of new 
words ; as, take, mistake. 

Such are the materials with which the young student of 
words is about to form five thousand derivatives. He is 
now to become a word-builder, and out of these materials, 
make and learn to use the words that form the bulk of his 
language. 

What is said of the materials of Anglo-Saxon derivatiyes ? The root-words 
as part of these materialsf The terminationsf The suffixes f The prefixes! 



^i-^-- 



r-n- 



4 



*i. 
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SECOND PABT. 



STUDIES IN ANGLO-SAXON DERIVATIVES. 



i 



'mrpnwm ANoi^&^^eN sum^xinss. 



BTDDm IN AHOLtHUXOS DKUTATITn. 

The study of words may be made as pleasing as the stady 
of roots and flowers and birds. They are directs, aod lie 
very near the heart. 

The Anglo-Saxon derivatives, which we are now about to 
study, are closely connected with oar early days. They 
are signs of objects and thoaghts and feelings that malce ap 
nearly the whole of childhood. 

Wh«t cao tha stodj of AngfaStaoa darirktlTW b« made I 
PIB8T STUDY. 

WHA1 BTUDT II. 

The word, study, has come to us from the Latin, tfirongfa 
the French, and means to set or flx the mind oo ftny thing. 
It is known in some degree even to childhood. 

&udy u jkang the mmd an what we vnih to hnom, md 



i 
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As such, study, in some form, is part of our daUy life. 
We study the faces of men : we study our pains and hopes 
We also study the words that fall upon our ears. 

What is study f Give an instance. 

SECOND STUDY. 

THE 8TXJDT OF DEBIVATITB8. 

There are about five thousand words in this Hand- 
Book. One thousand of these are root-words, and have 
already been studied. The other four thousand are deriva- 
tives, or words formed from the one thousand root- words 
by the addition of terminations, suffixes, and prefixes. 
These four thousand words are iiow to be studied. 

Their study may be made plain by an instance. We se- 
lect, for this end, the word, unhroiherly. It may be spoken 
or written. K it is spoken, we fix the mind upon it through 
the sense of hearing^ and learn all we can about it. If it is 
written, we fix the mind upon it through the sense of sight^ 
and learn all we can about it. 

1. The word, unhroiherly, is a derivative, and is formed 
from the root- word, brother, by the suffix, Zy, and the prefix, 
un. 

2. The root- word, brother, means one of a brood, and then 
the human male, born of the same father and mother. 

3. The suffix, ly, means, like. 

4. The prefix, un, means, not. 

5. The word, unhroiherly, means, not like, or unbecoming 
the male bom of the same father and mother, and may be 
used thus, — ^Robert's speech to his sister was linbfotherly. 

In addition to these things the child should attend to ita 
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sounds and ktlers, syllables, accent, quantity, articulation, enun- 
ciation, pronunciation, and spelling, 

Wlint is BliidjI How do ws study a spoken irord) A nrittea irordl 
How do wo Bludj & derivative word I Give un instance. Wtmt elu should 
we Attend to I What U the. meaning of each of Ihene things F 



THIRD STUDY. 



A plan is very useful in every work and undertaking of 
life. It is our line arid rule. 

A plan is a farm, or model by which tee are guided in out 
work. 

Tlie plan for the study of Anglo-Saxon derivativeB ia a 
eimple one, 

1. The words are brought before the mind in groups. 
Thus, under the head of HOME, we have the following 
words: — home, homes, homely, homelier, horaelily, homeliness, 
homeward, hoviebound, and some others. These form one 
group, the group of home-words, 

2. Each group of words consists of root-words and deri- 
vatives. The root-word is given first, and then the termi- 
natiom, suffixes, and prefixes, by which the derivatives are 
formed from it Thus, 



Bouae, a voTering, or building to live in, 

B, more thon one hoitie. 

House, to Gi 






IB. Each group of words belongs to some thing or object 
lus, the words, out-house, out-houses, ice-house, wood-house, 
d others, belong to the thing or object, odt-house. They 
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gather about it, and are studied with pleasure, and remem- 
bered with ease, in connection with the thing for which 
they stand. 

4. Und«r each thing, or object, we commonly have three 
groups of words: first, the names of things; second, the 
names oi qualities; and lastly, the names of actions. Thus, 
under the thing, or object, home, we have the names of 
things, as home, homes, homestead; then the names of quali- 
ties, as sweet, dear, and lastly, the names of actions, as draw, 
hallow. This is the order in which the human mind gathers 
up words, and forms them into sentences. 

5. The meaning of each root-word is given. If we take, 
for instance, the word, house, we give as its first meaning, a 
cover, and as its common meaning, the place where one lives. 

6. The derivatives are arranged after the root-words, a 
dash is drawn under the root- word, and after it, is placed 
the suffix, and before it, the prefix ; by which the deriva- 
tive is formed. Thus : 

" House, a covering ; a building to live in, 
• ^««,^ . r,.,.nr^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ue house, 

derivatives. -( tt a i. • V 

I House, to cover, or put in a house, 

I XJn ^ to uncover, or put out of a house. 

By this arrangement, the child sees the structure of deri- 
vatives. 

7. The use of each word is to be learned. The teacher, 
for this end, asks a question, in which he uses the word 
the child is learning, and thus gives a model to the child. 
The child turns this question into an answer, and gives the 
same use of the word. Thus : 

Teacher.— 1% a 6am a place for grain ? 
ChUd, — A ham is a plae« for grain. 
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ly one instance of the use of words is givca in each 
~ exercise. It appears under the first word, and is designed 
mainly to remind the teacher that a similar question should 
be asked after every word in the exercise, and answered by 
the child according to the model. In no other way, can 
the child learn the true meaning of words and become fami- 
liar with their use. 

Wlial is a plan! What do jou Itnow about tlie plan for the study of 
Aoglo-Saican darivativest 



FOURTH STUDY. 



r 



The child, in early life, imitates what he sees and hears 
in the household. Tlie cliiid at school does the same. He 
imitates what he sees or hears there. He learns from 
example, rather than from precept. 

Tiiis is true of the plan of study. He gets it from his 
teacher, and if it is a bad one, gets what is to annoy him all 
days. 



"We select, for illustration, home and its words. 



The homes of the early Saxons were forests, eaves, 
huts. 



What a Mid of tha early S 
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Home a cover ; the place where one liyes. 

Is home a dear place! 
s, more than one . 



-Ij, like 
-ward, - 



-bom, born at 



The model, it will be seen at once, has the following 
features : 

1. The root word is given with its first and common 
meaning. Thus: Home, a cover; the place where one 
lives. 

2. Its ^jLse is shown in an interrogative^ sentence. Thus: 
Is home a dear place ? 

3. The suflixes by which derivatives are formed firom the 

root-word, are given with their meaning. Thus, g, 

more than one . 

The dash under the root-word, it may be well to say 
here, marks its omission^ and the dash after the suffix, or 
its meaning, the omission of the meaning of the root-word. 

Thus ; born, born at . These omissions are 

to be supplied. Thus ; homeborn, born at home. 

In looking over the model of study, it will be seen 
that there are two things, and in some cases ^Arce, to be done 
by the child. 

1. He has to answer the question. Thus, Is home dear? 
Home is dear. 

2. He has to supply the omissions of the root-word and 

its meaning. Thus ; bred, brought up at 1^ 

Homebred, brought up at home. 

8. In many cases, he has also to give the meanings of the 

suffixes and prefixes. Thus, ward ^ homeward, 

towards home. But these, he has learned in the first part 
of the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives. 
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FIFTH STUDY. 



The study ibr the day is poiiited out. It may be FARM- 
ING, and its group of words,— the group of names of things, 
names of qualities, or names of actions. 

The child takes his seat, and opeus his book. "What ie 
to be done ? Angh-Saxon derivative ivords are to he studied. 

1. He begins with the name of the thing, or diject under 
which the words are grouped. It may Ije Farming. He 
tries to recall it, and place it before his mind. Farming. 

2. He reads and commits to memory what is said about 
it. It becomes distinct, — a centre of interest. 

3. He ue.it fixes liis mind on the first word through the 
sense of sight, and studies it, attending to its letters, syllables, 
accent, quantity, spelling, meaning^ and use. 

4. He proceeds to the second word, which is a derivative 
one, and supplies the omission, — the root-word and its 
meaning, and then attends to it in the same way as he did 
to the first. 

Thus, he proceeds from word to word till he reaches the 
end of the study, or exercise. He may do so in two ways. 
He may study words through the eye alone, or he may study 
them through the eye and touch. The latter way, we think, 
is the better, as it unites two senses in the study of words, — 
the sense of sight and the sense of touch. The exercise 
should be written. 



hat is tobsdoDof How Bi 



I they to be studied \ Xsme the ti 
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SIXTH STUDY. 

BEOITINO THE STUDY. 

When the study is prepared in the way which we have 
pointed out, the child or class is called out to recite it. The 
printed or written word now becomes a spoken one : the 
study or exercise now takes the form of conversation. 

The subject may be Home. The teacher begins the con- 
versation. 

Teacher, Home. This is the subject of the present reci- 
tation. Eobert, repeat what is said about the early Saxon 
homes. 

Child, The early Saxon homes were forests, caves or huts. 

Teojcher. Home. 

Child, Home. Heh, o, em, e, (spelling it,) home, a cover; 
the place where one lives. 

Teacher, Is home a dear place ? 

Child, Home is a dear place. 

Teacher, s. 

Child, Homes. Heh, o, em, e, es, homes, covers; more 
than one place where one lives. 

Teacher, Are American homes dear? 

Child, American homes are dear. 

Teacher, ^ly, 

Child, Homely. Heh, o, em, e, home^ le, e, fe, homely; 
like a place where one lives, like home ; also coarse. 

Teacher. Is the German's bread homely ? 
^ Child, The German's bread is homely. 

'thus, the recitation proceeds to the close of the study, or 
exercise. During its progress, the child should be led to 
jtftj marked attention to articulation^ enunciation^ and pro^ 
mfnciatwn, 

.Qire an acoount of the mode of recitatioiL 
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Among the higher classes of the Saxoas, the walls of the 
dwellings were huug with tapestry, omamcnteii with gold 
and rich embroidery, the work of skilful ladies. With such 
hanginga, they kept out the cold winds from their wooden 
apartments, and made home warm and tasteful. 
Wbat ia said of the Snxan houaos ? ■' 



» 



SEVENTH STUDY. 



The homes of our Saxon forefathers, before they gained 
a foot-hold in the island, now called England, were on the 
shores of the gloomy and stormy Baltic. 

Where were tiie ancient hotoea of the Suxodb! 




— bom, brought forth &t — 

— bred, brought up at 

— laade, /ormed at 

— h'till, nhappd at 

— ipnii. spun or wrought a1 
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•dwellinfff living at 
-sick, grieved for - 



•ticknett, state of grieving for 
•sUadf the place of — ^— — 



BZEBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Sweety soothing; pleasing to the taste or hearts 
Is home a tteeet place f 

etj e8tf neaSf ish, i»hne$8 — »- 

Dear, rare ; of great value. 
•eVf eatf ly, nets 



Small, thin ; little in any way. 

— — er, e^tf neaSf Uh 

Old, falling off; a long time inad& 

— — er, Bit, ness, ish 

New, moving ; lately made. 

e r, est, ness, ish, ly ■ 



EXERCISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Be^ to be fixed ; to exist, or have being. 
Should home he a happy place ? 

— ing, en 

Is, exists, or has being now. 
Was, existed, or had being before now. 
Draw, to pull ; to cause to move to, or attract. 
a, wi^ 



Drew, did ■ 

Hallow, to make safe or sound; to make holy, or treat ai 

sacred. 
9, ed, ing 
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EIGHTH STUDY. 

HOXJSB. 

The wattled hut was the rude dwelling of th^ early 
Saxons. • 

Repeat what is said of the early Saxon house. , 

BZBB0I8E I. 
NAXXB OF THINGStr 

Hoose^ a coyering ; a bailding to liye in. 

Is a hojMe a work of man! 
——a, more than 



4es8f without a 

•hold, those who liye in a 
•holder, one who owns — 
-keeper, the mistress of a - 
•room, space in a — 



•wriffhi, the builder of a — 
•-dog, a dog that guards a 



Dwelling , the house in which - 

EZEBCISE II. 
NAMKB OF QUALITIKB, 

Low, laid down; raised only a little aboye the earth. 

Are some houses hwf 

er, est, ly, neu 

High, lifted up ; raised far aboye us. 

— rer, est, ness — 

dean, open or free ; free from dirt or any thing offensiTa. 

« ■, est, ly, ness 

Un— , not free — — ■ 

ly 



3 
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BXB](CISB III. 
HAME8 OF A0TI0H8. 

Hoiue, to coyer or pnt in a house. 

Does the farmer h<m$e hia cattle at nightt 



Un , to put out 

■*, edging 



Wattle, to work with twigs; to twist or interweare watflea. 
9f ed, ing 



NINTH STUDY. 

OUTHOUSBS. 



The early Saxons were without outhouses. 

Kepeat what is said about outhouses. 

BZBBCISB I. 
NAMES or THINGS 

Out^ forth ; on the outside. 
Is the householder <mt f 
' Outhouse, a building without the one in which we live. 
Sf more than one — 

Ice f a building for 

-«, more than one 



Wood f a building to keep — 

Hen f a building for — ^ 

Summer ^ a building in a garden for • 

Tow n , a house in which one lives 

Bam, a place for barley ; a house used for grain and cattle^ 
Shed, a shade or coyer ; an open place for cattle^ 
Grib^ that which catches ; the manger or box firom which cattle te»A 
Back, something stretched; a frame from which cattle eat he 
Stall, a stand; a stand for a horse or an oil 
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Long, drawn out ; having length. 
*U tiie Tack lofy f 

Narrow, close; of little width, 

tr, ett, nflM, iy 

Boom, qiace; enough of space. 

y, inea, fal, ily 

Wide, Bpread ; the Bpuw between the aiilen. 

Dry, rubbed; free from moisture. 

tr, esl, BMJ, li/ 

Wet, moist to the toueh ; holding moisture. 
er, ett, ma 

TENTH STUDY. 

The rade booth, and the castle or fortified hill, were the 
kinds of houses known to the early Saxons. 
What ia eaid of the kinds of houses \ 



LSnt, «• little cover ; a poor, mean dwelling-houBe. 
Is B hul ft dwelling-house r 
Hovel, a house or cave ; an open shed; also a rude house- 
Cot, a defense ; a small, rude house. 



L CoWoj», a eover to live ir 



a iinaU house in which Lbe poor liv& 
luse ; also, a large house where court* 



]1ace of defense ; a fortified dwelling-hou^e. 
'a house; a bouse in which God Is worsbij 
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■ XS^CIBS II. 

« • 

NAMES or QUALITIS8. 

Open, lifted np^ or off; not closed or eoyered. 
Are hoyeU openf 

ly,fUS8 

Small, thin, or little ; little in oze. 

er, egt 

Greats thick or large ; large in siae. 

fr, egtj ly, n«rt 

Bare, open ; exposed to vieiF. , 
fy, nen 

ELEVENTH STUDY. 

OB0UP8 OF HOUSES. 

A town at first was no more than a hut and garaen en- 
closed with stakes : the hamlet was the mansion of a firee- 
holder and its outhouses. 

What is said of groups of honsest 

BZBBGISB X. 
HAMX8 OF THINGS. 

"BjKadet, a little house; a small number of houseeL 
Is hamlet the name of a small cluster of houses f 

Town, a fortified hill ; a group of houses larger than a yillaga 
ithf like — — • 



-houeCf a house in ; 

-holly a building for public business in a — ^— • 
^iUrh, an officer who keeps the records of a town. 
-M^man, one of the same town. 



•Udky the common talk of 
-Bhipf the district of a — 



Borough, a hill or heap; a fortified town: also an ineorporat«d ^na 
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EZBBOISft II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIB8. 



•> 



Walledi enclosed 

Were the Saxon towns wdledt 
Mnd-wall^ having walls ■ 

Townt«A, like or pertaining to — 



EXEBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Wall, to enclose with stalces, to defend by walls. 
Did the Saxons >^/ their towns? 

«, ed, ing 

Hedge, to enclose or defend with a hedge. 
^ ed, ing — 

TWELFTH STUDY. 

THE PARTS OF A HOUSE. 

A house among our early Saxon forefathers had few parts. 
It was a wattled enclosure. Now, in most cases, it is a fine 
building, divided into many parts for the comfort and con- 
venience of the family. 

Repeat what is said about the parts of a house. 

EXEBOISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Side^ drawn out ; the long part of a thing. 

Ha» ft house two sides f 
Ontk forth ; on the outside. 
Outside^ the side without 
Id, inelosed; on the inside. 
iBiide^ the side within a thing ; as a house. 
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End, the point or limit : the last part of a thing. 
Door, an opening ; a passage into a house. 

«, way 

Post^ set or firm.; an upright stick of timber. 

Door-post^ the upright part of the door-frame. 

SiU, that which is laid down ; the wood or stone under ft door or window 

Room, place or space ; a part of the space in a house. 

9j y, abounding in 

Kitchen, a cooking-room ; a room used to cook in. 

worJCf maid 

Court, a circuit ; an uncovered space before a house. 
Hearth, earth ; the pavement or stone on which fire is made. 
Peak, a point; the top of a thing ending in a point 

9j Uh 

Roof, stretched over ; the cover of a house. 

«, lesSy without a 

Floor, spread out ; the bottom part of a house or room. 

«, lesi 

Gate, a gap or passage ; a large door. 

— ^ lesSf ing 

Latch, a catch; a bar to fasten a door. ' 
Ashes^ remainder of any thing burnt 
Brand, burnt ; a burning piece of wood. 
Cinder, dust ; small coals mixed with ashe& 
Ember, in a circuit ; small burnt coaL 

«, daytj week. 

Sooty sudden or falling; a black substance formed bj burning. 
y, i$h 

EZEBOISB II. 
NAMES or QUALITIES. 

Roof(^ covered with 

Is a house roofed f 
Straw-roof^ covered with a 
Teaked, pointed, or ending — 

Roomy, abounding in 

Few, litUe ; little in number, 
r, est, nesi ■ 



AKGLO-SAXON deehtattves. 

Muny, muoh; a great number. 

Anhy, belonging to ttahs!, or of an ash color. 



\ 



Roof, Iji put on a rooE 
Whor<«/<lioUBeBl 



lay a. floor. 
ed, ivg 

THIBTBBNTH STUDY. 



Besidts benches and stools, the Saxous had settles, many 
of which were adorned with ihe figures of lioaa, eagles, and 
dr^ons, neatly carved. 

Repeat what ia said of hauaehold atuif. 



HooseliDld, those contained in a houae ; the pereone who Iitb together 

Is a liouietiold the same aa a family I 
Stu^ that which fills ; household .artiolea. 
Household atu^ the things in a house. 
Bed, a spread; that on which we sleep. 

room, an apartment 

ilead, a frame 

poll, the upright part 

dolKet, the clothes 

Bolster, that which raises up ; a cuBhba for the head. 
I Pillow, a stuffing; a small cushion for the head. 
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Sheet) a cloth ; a linen or cotton undercorer for ft bed. 

9, ing 

Wash, a flowing ; a cleansing with water. 

9tandf the frame or table • ^ 

Bowl, a hollow ; a vessel to hold water. 

Stool, a seat , a seat without a back. 

Settle, a seat ; a long bench with a high back. 

Stove, a fixed place; that in which we make a fire. 

Pan, spread ojat; a broad hollow vesseL 

Cradle, a rocking ; the bed on which small children are rocked. 

Crock, a pot ; an earthen vessel 

Dish, something flat ; a broad open vessel from which we eat 

Fork, a parted rod ; that with which we lift our food to the moutb. 

», handle 

Knife, that which nips , a cutting instrument 

«, handle, blade 

Cup, a bending ; a small vessel out of which we drink. 
Tongs, shafts ; a tool of two bhafts joined at one end. 

EXEBCISB II 
NAMEB or QUALITIES. 

Rough, ruggea ; not polished or even. 
Is the stool a rottgh seat f 

e r, est, ly, neu 

Smooth, soft ; having an even surface. 

er, new, est, ly — — 

Heavy, heaved ; having weight 

er, est, ly, neM ■ 

Even, smoothed down ; level or smootii. 

er, est, ly, ness 

Light, rising up ; having little weight 

er, est, ness, ly 

Same, like ; like in some way. 
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SZSBCISB III. 
NAMES OF AOTIONS. 

Bolster, lo support with a bolster. 

Does your mother bolster you when sick ? 

8j edy ing 

Pillow, to rest on a pillow. 

«, edy ing 

Cradle, to lay or rock in a cradle. 
«, ed^ ing — — . 

CHAPTER III. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The household among the old Saxons was governed by 
good laws. There were wise and kind provisions made for 
the -wife and children. 

What is said of the household ? 

FOURTEENTH STUDY. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Household occupation belonged to women alone among 
the Saxons. Alfred the Great speaks thus of the love of a 
wife: "She lives now for thee, and thee only; hence she 
loves nothing else but thee. She has enough of every good 
in this life, but she has despised it all for thee alone." 

What is said of household work f . What did Alfred say of the wife f 

EXERCISE n. 
VAMES OF THINGS. 
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Husband, the house band ; a man joined to a woman in marriage. 

man ; a man who tills 

Wife, one who weaves ; a woman joined to a man in marriage. 

less . 

•hoodf state of — , 



Child, issue; a son or a daughter. 

reiif hoodf ish, likct i^hly, ishness, 

Foster • , the child -^^— 



Father, one who feeds ; the male parent of man. 
Mother, the source ; the female parent of man. 
«, hood, ly, linesSf iesmass, less 



•hood, the state of -^^— 

'in-lauf, the mother of a husband or wife. 



Step , a mother by marriage. 

Foster , a nurse ; one who takes the place of 

Son, light ; the male child. 

Sf less, ship — — 

Foster , a son not by birth. 

Daughter, grace ; the female child. 
s, less, ly, linese. 



-in-laiD, the wife of a son. 



Brother, brood ; a male child having the same parents. 
*, Zy, liness, like. 



■in4ato, the husband of a daughter. 



Twin, two ; one of two young produced at a birth. 

s, 

Foster——, a male child fed by the same nurse. 

Half r^, brother by one parent 

Sister, set ; a female child having the same parents. 

8, ly, liness, like, less 

hood, state of 

in-law, the wife of a brother. 

Foster——, a female child nursed by the same person. 

Half — -, a sister by one 

Bairn, born ; a child. 

Kin, kind, or race ; those connected with us by blood or marriage. 
Kindred, those of the same family relations. 
Kith, acquaintance. 

Bride, fit^ that is, for marriage ; a woman espoused, or newly married. 
Sf groom, maid 
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Widow, empty ; a woman who has lost her husband by death. 

s, er, hood 

Wedding, a pledge ; a marriage. 
Weddoek, a gift in marriage ; marriage. 



EXEBCiSE nx^ 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Gk>od, strong ; kind and comely. 
Is a good child a happy one ? 
nesSf the state of '— 



4yf tiness 



Better, more advanced ; more kind than another. 
Besty most advanced ; more kind than all. 
Kind, knowing ; tender in feelings. 

er, est, ly, linesSf nets 

Busy, closely attending ; engaged in some pursuit 

-«r, est, nes8 

Glad, lifted np ; pleased and joyous. 
— *r, ett, Zy, ness, some — — 
Glee, musip ; mirth, or gayety. 
some, fid 

EXERCISE lY. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Greet, to cry out ; to speak and address one kindly. 
Should we greet each other kindly f 

«, ed, ing 

Kiss^ to fall ; to salute or greet with the lips. 

— ««, ed, ing 

Ask, to press upon ; to seek by speech. 

c, edging 

Answer, to speak back ; to speak when questioned. 

Sy ed, ing 

Meet^ to fall to ; to come together. 
«, ing 
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Part^ to brenk ; to separate from each other. 

», ed, ing 

i/tfgin, to go io ; to commence any thing. 
», ing 



^^an, did 

Bury, to hide, or coyer ; to put a body in the earth. 

$y edf ing -^^— 
Swear, to lay to ; to bear witness by appealing to God. 

«, ing 

For 1 tf ing — — 

Taunt, to tug ; to accuse with cutting words. 

9, edy ing -^— - 

Glide, to go gently ; to move lightly along the surface. 

«, ed, ing 

Tawn, to open ; to have the mouth open through drowsiness. 

«, ed, ing — 

Gape, to tear open ; to open the mouth wide. 

«, ed, ing 

Bow, to bond as a bow ; to bend the head in greeting. 

», edy ing — -^ 

Wriggle, to move twistingly ; to move with 8h<»rt twists. 
«, ed^ ing 

FIFTEENTH STUDY. 

SERVANTS. 

The slaves who waited at the shrine of the mother of the 
earth, were drowned in the waters of the secret lake. No 
one that waited upon her was allowed to go abroad but the 
priest. 

What is said of some slaves of the Saxons ? 

EXERCISE n. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Cook, boiling ; one who makes food ready 
* Is a cook a servant ? 

Moid, able; a female servant 
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Kitclien-miiid, the girl in the ooolting-rooni ; cue who works in tha kitchen. 

Houaa-mniJ, the girl foF the whole honse ; one vrbo keeps a hoase clean. 

Washw, one who WBsh(& 

Wumnn, the soarce of man ; the female of man. 

Woaher-woman, a woman wiio wasbes clothes. 

Hire, price; w ogee for wort- 

, — —Unff, a litUe paid man ; one who worka for wagee. 

Plough, that which Un-usts; a toiil to turn np the ground. 

Man, a form, or shape : a male of the human raoe. 

Pluugh-man, one who guides a plough. 

Cur, that which runs; a vehicle moved on wheels. 

Car-man, one who drives a car. 

Team, offspring ; yoked horsey or asBO. 

tier, one who guides, or drives a team. 

Sheep, a well-known useful animal. 

Ilerd, one who keeps, (not used alone.) 

Shep-ftoni, a aUeep-keeper; a mon who takes care of sheep. 

Foot, that which treads; the part of the body on which we stand. 

Footman, a servant who wails on fooL 

Steward, a place-keeper ; a man who manages house affairs. 

Henchman, a serving-man; one who servea another. 



KAVES or qOALlTDU. 

Strong, firm ; of great bodily strengtuh. 
Should a servant be ilnmgf 

Tianiied, having 

E^right, erect; honest, and just. 

Idle, a ceasing ; not actively employed. 

er, tit. In, new 

Quick, alive; action. 

Chary, atraining ; careful. 
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EXEBCISB m. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Hire^ to give a price ; to engage in service for wagML 
Does your father wish to hire a man f 

«, ed, ing 

Watch, to rouse, or stir ; to keep guard, or be attentive. 

eSf edf ing 
Drive, to urge ; to urge forward in any way. 
a, ififf, er 



Drove, did 

Work, to move with force ; to labor. 

«, edf ingt ir 

Wash, to flow ; to cleanse by water and rubbing. 
e s, ed, ing 

SIXTEENTH STUDY. 

POOD. 

The flesh of swine was the chief food of the Saxons. 
The eel was their favorite among the fish. Meat, wine, and 
ale flowed freely at their feasts. 

What is said of the Saxon food? 

EXERCISE I. 
NABOB OF THINGS. 

Food, that which feeds ; that which we eat to support life. 

Was the fint food of man fruits? 
Bread, a lump) of food ; a kind of food made from flour. 

leis 

Barm, that which works, or ferments ; yeast or leaven. 
Meat^ that which we eat ; any kind of food, flesh of animals. 
Dough, a tough mass ; leavened flour kneaded but not baked. 

wutf a round cake made of 

Loaf, a shaped mass ; a mass of dongh baked. 



I 

r 
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Hud, tlie tbigli of a pig salted and imokad. 

Milk, thatwliicliisgot byetroliiiig, thevhits fluid from female nnimBlB. 

lett, y, ill/, inen 

-pail, aa open vessel for 

Batter, that wliich ia mnde by Btriking, tlie oiljr auLBtancD tukea from 
milk by chnroing. 

milk, milk from which 

Cheese, eurdled ; preeaed curd of milk. 
Crumb, gnawing; a verj- Bmatl piece. 
Flitch, a Bide ; the aide of a hog ealCed and smoked. 



Treab, livelj ; new, or lately made, 

er, «(, n™. 

Enoagh, qnieted; that which antiBfiea. 
Tart, slmrp ; sborp to the taste. 

^ur, what turns ; sharp and biting to tl 

er, eit, neu, itii. It/ 

Wliole, entire ; sonnd, not digeased. 

Bitter, biting ; sharp to the taiHL . 



Cook, to prepare food for eating. 

Sitt, l« separate; to take the coorae from the fine with a sieve. 

— «. «t ixg 

Knead, to pifv with tbe fist; to make flour and barm into dough. 
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BAk^ to barden by fii« ; to eook fiwd in ah OT«n. 

C ttd. imp 

Dioe. to tAke the d»y iumI; aIm, to gine the ihki meal of the dsj. 

C «i inp 

Oirre, to plnck ; to cot in null pieeea. 

<, ei t«a 

Crmm, to force into ; to etniF in any thii^ as Ibod. 
«, eti inff 

Oioke. to stop iq>; to atop up the windpipe in any wacy. 

«, ed. inp 



Snp» to make a noise with the lips in taking laige qoantitica of liquid. 



Sip» to nutke a noise with the Upd in takii^ small qiiantitiea of liquid. 

«. ed, i^p 

Drink, to drair ; to swallow liqoor or water. 

«, tiW7 



Drank, did 

Grind, to mb ; to reduce to powder. 
«. inp 



Ground, did 

Snuek, noise in tasting ; to make a noise with the lipai 
^ ed, inp ^ 

SEVEXTEENTH STUDY. 

OLOTHIKG. 

The garments of the Saxon ladies differed little from 
those of the men, except in length. They were loose and 
flowing. The gown, kirtle, and tunic were the chief articles 
of clothing. Leathern shoes were in use among the Saxons. , 
The men generally went bare-headed : the women wore a 
kind of hood, called a head-raiL 

Repeat what is said about clothing. 
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Clotli, what covers ; anj thing nmils of wool, Bui, or cotton. 

Was cMIt woyen bj women I 
Clothej, coveriDg for the body. 

all kluiia of covering for the body. 
Mantle, what abuls ; a cloak or loose coTering tor the body. 
Belt, what is diawn roond; a band worn round the waJai 
Cap, end or point ; a low cover for the head. 
Sleeve, the band ; that part of the dreea which covers the arn 
Uppet, the t«p; a garment for the neclc 
Hood, a head L'over ; a covering for the head of a woman. 

Kirtle, that which girds; a woman's vest. 
Girdle, that which sarrounde ; a band or belt- 
Glove, u cover; a oover for the hand. 

Ease, a heel covering; a covering for tlie leg. 

ier, one who deals in 

Shoe, aomelliing pot on ; a covering for the foot. 

maker, one who raakea 

itriiig, a string to fasten a 

Hnt, a cover or defense; a covering for the head. 
band, a band that 

■ — brtah, a soft brush ■ 



Soft, mild to the ton«h; gentle and pleasant to the touoh. 
Cool, air^ ; not keeping heat ia. 
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Tliiek, pressed ; of some distance firom one surface to the other 

e ff ettf uhf ruMf ly 

Thin, stretched ; not thick, or a little distance from surface to snrfaee. 

e Vt e9if ishf nets, ly ^—-^ 
Silk, drawn fine ; thread made bj the silkworm. 

Cheap, bargain ; of low price and yalno. 
— er, tflt ness, ly — — - 
Tidy, beautiful ; neat in dress. 

er, est, ness, ly 

Uh , not — 

Shabby, bare or shaven ; worn and old. 

, — «r, ni, ne»s 

Fangled, newly made ; showy. 

EZSBGISB m. 
NAMES or AOTIORS. 

Clothe^ to draw over ; to put garments on the bod|y. 

Does the mother clothe her child f 
8, ed, ing 



Uh- 



Deck, to coyer ; to dress finely. 

8, edy ing 

B6 

Dye, to color ; to tinge by coloring. 

«, edging 

]Dut> to knot; to make by knotting thread. 
9j edi ing, er 

Gird, to enclose ; to bind by surrounding with any flexible tf>itig , 

e, ed, ing 

Vh «, ed, ing — — 

Tie, to strain ; to bind with a band or knot 
edf ing 



Vh 8, ed, ing — ^ 

Array, to make straight ; to dress finely. 

8, ed, ing 

Lap, to strike ; to fold oyer, 
rr— », ed, ing ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 
HA.N. 

The Saxons were a tall, big-boned, blue-eyed race of 
men, and wore their hair so long as to cover their shoulders. 

Bepeat what is said of the Saxons. 

EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 

MAN. 

The Saxon men were the pledged protectors of the wo- 
men ; and he who insulted them or violated their rights, 
was sure to be visited with severe penalties. 

Bepeat what is said above. 

EXEROISB I. 

Mao, a form or shape ; a male of the human raoe. 

Is man mortal ? 

h ood, /y, like, liness, fid, fidly — ^— 
Woman, source of man ; a female of the human race. 
U h, hood, ly, like, lineas — ^— 



'kind, the race of — 



Fellow, one who follows ; a companion of the same kind. 
Gawk, a cuckoo ; a poor simple person. 

y , the quality of -^^— "• 

Boor, a rustic or farmer ; a rude countryman. 

iah, somewhat like 

Swain, a boy ; a young farmer. 

Guest, one who goes out ; a visitor from a distance. 

Heathtffi, a dweller on the heath ; ooe who does not know the true Gfod. 

— •t.igh 

Enave^ a boy or youth ; a rogue or dishonest person. 

ith, iihly, iaklUii, 

Churl, a strong man ; a rude, ill-bred man« 

ith^ iihiy, i9hnes» — — 

Neighbor, a near rustic or fanner ; one who lives near another. 
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XXEBCISI Q. 
VAMXB OF QUALITIBS. 

Weak, failing; feeble in Btrength. 
Is axDAQ weakt 
er, ettt neti. 



Empty, void or idle ; oootaining noliiiiig; 

nea, er, eit — ^— 
Earnest^ striving; ardor in bnsinesa 

— — /y, ruM 

Fickle, wavering; of a changeable mind. 

er, n«M — 
Evil, pained ; wicked or sinful. 
Doughty, able; braye and bold. 

EZERCISB III. 
A0TIOV8 OF MAN. 

lire^ to breathe on ; to have life. 

Does man livef 

«, ed, ing 

Out to live 

Grow, to swell ; to increase in size. 
1^ ing 

Grew, did — ^— 

Have, to seize ; to possess or own. 

—^—ing 



Had, did 

Do, to be able ; to make or perform. 
— ««, ing 



Did, haying done 

Laugh, to thrust ; to make the noise of mirth. 

«, ed, ing 

Sigh, to draw in ; to draw in and exhale a deep bNatli* 

9, ed, ifig • 

Weep, to cry out; to shed tears. 
1^ ing 

W^ did 
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Lift^ to raise into the air; to raise up from the ground. 
«, ed, ing 



Up Sf ed, ing 

Brook, to grind the teeth ; to bear or endure a check or insult 

9y ed, ing 

Bear, to bring forth ; to cany or support 

«, ing - 

Bore, did ■ 



Ail, to be in pain ; to be sick or troubled. 

— «, ed, ing 

^^lieve, to leave with ; to trust in a person or thing. 
8, ed, ing > — 

NINETEENTH STUDY. 

THE BODY OF MAN. 

While pagans, the Saxons often burnt the bodies of their 
dead. This practice was abandoned when they became 
converts to Chrisldanity. 

What did the Saxons once do with the bodies of their dead f 

EXE8CISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Body, that which is fixed ; the frame of an animal, or man. 
Is the human body wonderfully made f 

ly, leMf liness ^— 

Skin, a covering ; the covering of the body. 

y , les8 — 

Frame, joined ; the skeleton of bones. 

B, leu- 

Ileah, 8(^ ; the soft part of the body. 
y , tfMM^ len 



hruth, a brush for 

«o2or, the color of 

let, food consisting of 




V cme who deals in 
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Gristle, strong ; a smooth elastic tabstance in animalsp 
Sweat, flowing ; a fluid thrown out through the skin. 
Mole, a mark; a spot on the bodj. 
Soar, a notch ; a mark left bj a wound. 



BXEBCISB II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Gaunt^ failing ; meager, or lean. 

Is the body of the sick gauiU f 
Little, left, or lessened ; small in size. 

ne98 

Less, smaller in size than another. 

Least, the smallest in size. 

Hale, whole ; robust, or sound. 

Spare, pressed down ; lean, or wanting in flesh. 

cr, est, nets 



Mankind, the race of 



-slayer, one who kills -^— ^ 
-slaughter, the unlawful killing 



EXERCISE ni. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Sit^ to cast down ; to rest on a seat 
Do you sit when you study 9 

», ing 

Sat» did 

Lie, to throw down ; to rest stretched out. 

s, ing 

Lay, did 

Slumber, to murmur in breathing; to take light sleeps 

s, ed, ing 

Sleep, to be loose ; to rest unknowingly. 

<, ing, er, less, y, iness -^^— 

Swoon, to fall away ; to sink into a faintmg state. 
s, ed, ing 
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TWENTIETH STUDY. 

TBB BRAD — THE CHIKJ' PARI Of TUB 



In the early pictures of the Saxons, the hair ia long, 
parted in the middle, and felling down over the neck and 
shoulders. The beard ia also long. 



What ia said of the hair of the Seizdiib ) 



leti, y, jneaa 

aeit, pnia in the * 

Fore , the front port of 

lip, border ; the border of the mouth. 

1, Uu 

NoM, ■ ridge; the ridge of the faca 

Sa^il, the nose hole ; the pussnga through the nose. 

.Toodl, a shoot ; a bony siib^taaee groiriiiB out of the jaw. 

Teeth, more than one 

Mouth, BR outlet ; the outlet of the voice, or apeeoh, 

1, tttt, fid 

Tongue, a point, or projection ; the iaetnuneDt of ipeeeh BD 

Cheek, a side ; the side of the bee below the ejea. 

Chin, an edge ; the lower [>nrt of the fitee. 
Brow, a ridge; the ridge over the eye. 
Eje, a fount ; the organ of tesre and aight. 

ball, the bnll, or apple of 
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brow, the hairy arch oyer 

— glance, a rapid look of 



loMh, the line of hair on the eydidL 
lid, the cover of — 



— nght, the view of — ^^ 

— tooth, the tooth under — , 

witixeu, one who sees a thing. 

Neck, the knob, or nape; the part of the bod j botwMn Hm hMid and dmt 
Ear, a shoot ; the organ of hearing. 
zhe, a pain in 



— cap, a cover for 
^^lap, the lip of — 
ring, a ring for • 



a subetance found in 



Brain, the fore part ; the soft tubetance found in the ■kuU. 

i, ten, ish 

Throaty swallow ; the front part of the neck. 
Kape, a knob ; the high point of the neck bdund. 



EXEBOISS n. 
NAMXS OF QUALITIBS 

Buddy, red ; a healthy flesh color. 
Is the cheek ruddy f 

er, ett 

Wan, passing away ; pale in appearanoei* 

ly, nets 

Stern, straining; severe, or rigid. 

ly, nets, er, e8t 

Haggard, hacked, or torn ; worn and rough in lookiL 

ne98 -^— ^ 
Fair, dear; pleasing to the eye. 

er, ett, ly, nesa 

Comely, meeting ; having all the parts fitting. 

— — er, eit • 

Dim, dose and thick ; not seeing dearly. 
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SZKBdSB 'nf- 
VAXBS OF AOTIOVS. 

Snore, to make a sound with the note; to IvmHio with • htmm rdm in 



Do you tnare in deep / 
s, ed, ing 



Sneeze, to thmat oat air; to emit air andiUtj' i1iniii||,t tW 

9, ed, ing 

Nap, to nod ; to take a short deepi 

a, ing 

Spit, to cast out ; to east oot a q»ttle from tW 

», ing 

8pat> did 

Yawn; to haye the month open through drowfi 

«, ed, ing 

Beck, to point; to make a sign with the haad or haadL 
8, td, ing 



•on, to make a sign to 
.«, ed, ing 



Chew, to braise ; to hmise or grind with the tMtlk 
Sob, to complain; to sigh with a heaTingof th« brtMt 

», ed, ing 

Gape^ to split ; to open the month wide. 

1^ ed, ing *— 

Bow, to bend iStkt head ; to bend the body in respeet 
s, «t ing 

TWESTY'VlBffV STUDY, 

TBI OBBST* 

The Saxons liad a land of ringed wrmor, that dafcttdfid tJii> 
breast in battle. 

What was the defense of the breast in battle t 



r 
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ITAlfXB OF THIVOS. 

Ghetto a trunk; that part of the body from the iiaek to the iitwiuMih, 

Does the cheit eontain the heart f 
Breast^ a bunch, or swelling; the fore part of the diest 

hone^ the bone of — 

Back, a ridge ; the hinder part of the chest 

honef the bone of ■ 

Rib, the side border ; a bone which fonns part of the frame of tiba diest 

— 9 

Side, drawn ont ; the part where the ribs are. 

Lnngs, long ; the organ of breathing; consisting of air eeUa 

edf Uu 

Breath, yapor ; the air taken in and thrown out of tiie hrngs. 

Ie9», lestneUf er 

Heart, strong ; the yessel that holds the blood. 

Ie88f lify letily, letwieM 

y, Ufy ett/fvl 

Liyer, weight ; a laige red organ which separates bile. 

Gall, yellow ; a bitter bottle-green fluid. 

Blood, that which flows ; the red fluid that flows from the heart 

y? *ty» wi«M» *«*, *w^ U%% — — 

Loin, leaning in ; the side below the ribs. 

Sinew, stretched ; a bimch of fibres by which a mnsde ia joined to 

«,y 

EXEBCISB n. 
NAMXS or QUALITIB8. 

Hollow, a hole ; sunken, or depressed. 

Is the face Mlow in sickness f 

n e»$ 

Broad, spread out; extended in width. 

e ff est, lify nest -^— 
Lank; slack ; yielding to the touch. 
— #r, est, nesa — — 
Lean, thin ; wanting in fledi. 

er, est, ness 




)t wind ont of ths itoma 
apvBrd, or tEirov op. 



Boleh. to push out 

Heave, to ewell ; 

Breathe, to take in and throw out air from the lungs. 

Breosl^ to oppose the breast j to meet in front. 

«, ed, ing 

Side, to take the part of anotlier when oppoaed, 
i,ed, ing 



TWENTY-SECOND STUDY, 



I " The sixtli and tenth day of March shalt thou draw out 
blood of the right arm ; the eleventh of April, and in the 
end of May, of which arm thou wilt, and that against a 
fever ; and if thou dost, neither shalt thou lose thy sight, nor 
thou shalt have no fever so long as thou livest." — A /Saxon 
Dodor. 

What ii Boid aboya about bleeding in tlie arm i 



branch of the body, 
the arm called a limb of the bodji 

imb reacliing from the eboitlder to the hand. 
the joint connecting the arm and bodj. 
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Blbow, the ann bow ; the angle made by bending the ann. 

room, space to bend 

Hand, that which seizes ; the end of the arm, pahn and fingera. 

y, ier, iett 

Plnger, that which takes ; one of the extreme parta of the hand. 

1, pott, a post with a 

llmmb, an inch ; the short thiek finger. 
Fist, last; the dosed hand. 
Knuckle, a coupling; a joint of the finger. 

Span, a stretch ; the space from the tip of the tfamnb to tiie tip of the little 
finger. , 

• 

EZKBCI8B n. 
NAXX8 OF QUALITIXa 

Brawny, strong and sinewy. 
Is the blacksmith's arm hrmtnyf 
8tifi( firm ; not easily bent 

•^— er, est, ly, nest 

Shorty cut off; of little length. 
er, tti, nett — 



•^and 



■rib, one of 



Fingered^ having fingers. 

EXEBOISB m. 
NAMES OF A0TION8. 

Hand, to th];ust out ; to reach any thing with the hand. 
Can you hand me a book f 

1, ed, ing 

Handle, to hold ; to feel or use with the hand. 

1, d, ing 

Hold, to strain ; to keep fSut 

Held, did 



Oreep, to grapple; to crawl on the hands and feet 
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Crept, did 

Grope, to feel ; lo fee) viUi tbe hands. 

1, fd, ing 

Grip; to c&(«b ; to seize with the hand. 

1, ei, ing 

Qrapple, to seize ; to lay fast hold ot 

Cluteb, M close fast; to clasp with the hands. 

3, ed, ing 

Clap, to strike; to strike the hands blether. 

d, ed, ing ■ 

Ciip, to drive quickly ; to cut with sbeare. 

Strike, to rub or thrust ; to hit with nny thing,' as tbe hand 
Stroke, to rub gently; to rub gently and soothe. 

>, td, ing 

Box, to close up ; to strike with the fist. 

Reach, to elretth ; to put out tbe hands to get something. 

Finger, to touch lightlj ; to play ou au instruaient 

TWENTT-THIED ^TUDT. 



Thigli, thick ; tbnt part betweea the body and 1^ 
Is tbe thigh wore fleshy than the legl 

Hip, lump ; the fleshj part of the thigh. 
Knee, u knob; the point of the thigh and leg; 
pan, the round bone on ^— 



■he space between the feet 

one of the eictreme parts of the foot. 

the round bone on the knee. 



Step, Btretob; 
Toe, a sprout ; 
Shin, a splint 

Ankle, a ball; the joint between the leg and foo 
Foot, that which treads; the lower end of the le 
itep, the mark of 
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a hold for • 
a way for 

ON, Um 



Heel, a lump; the hind part of the CmL 
Breech, the lower part of aaj things as liia body; 



KZXRCIBS Urn 
NAMES or QUALITIBS. 

Swift, tunuDg ; moTing quicUy. 
Is an Indian 9w^ of foot t 

er, €tt, /y, neu 

Steady, firm in standing. 



Slow, slack; tardy or doll in motion. 
er, ef<, /y, ueu 

KZSBCI8B m. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Walk, to roll or press; to more on the feet 
Does a serpent walkf 

1, ed, ing 

Sneal^ to creep softly ; to moye in a crouching way. 

i, ed, ing 

Leap, to draw up ; to bound or spring forward. 

1^ ed, ing 

Bon, to rash ; to moye quickly on the feet 

B,ing 

Ran, did 

Stand, to place ; to be upon the feet 

B^ing 

Stood, did 



Stalk, to steal along ; to walk with a Ya^ proud step^ 

^ ^ ing 

Slip^ to moye easily ; to slide on the feet 
ed, ing 
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Slide, to move smoothly; to moye along without stepping. 

— F— *, ing 

SUd, did 

Stride, to step, or open ; to walk with long stepe* 
8^ ing 



Strode, did — — 

Wade, to go through ; to walk through water. 

8f «/, ing 

Waddle, to go ; to move from side to side in walking. 

«, ed, ing 

Step, to move out ; to move the foot forward. 

a, ed, ing 

Fetter, to tie the feet ; to bind with a ehain. 
— «, ed, ing 

' TWENTY-FOURTH STUDY. ^' 

STATES OF THE BODY. 

The states of the body are closely connected with a con- 
dition of the mind. 

Bepeat what is said about the states of the body. 

EXEBOISE I. 
NAMES OF THIXrOS. 

Work, exercise ; labor, or active use of strength. 
Is work honorable for all t 
ff a day on which — — — . 



-hmm^ a house in which - 
-fiuui, a man employed in 
I, a shop where 



manlike, Hke-ft true 



-numahip, the elate, or skill 



Under- 



Play, a bending; ex^rdee lor pleasure. 
yHyWIy, fiUne$9, «►, mme — . . 
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■day, a day given 



•mcUe, a fellow at 



Rest, a ceaAing ; repose from labor. 

lesSy letsly, leuneas 

Un — = — f not 



Sleep, loose ; repose from the use of body and mind. 
tf r, /ul, ftdness, lets, lessly, lestness — 



-y, abounding in 
•"VHiUcing^ walking in 



Heal^A, that which is whole ; a sound state of the body. 

y, M* f^hi fulness 

inesSy some 

Streng^A, that is, stretched ; bodily foree^ or vigor of any kind 



EZEBGISE II. 
NAICES OF QUALITIX8. 

Sound, whole ; in a healthy state. 
Is a tound body desirable f 

nets 

Un f not in -^- 



Weak, failing ; having little strength. 

er, est, ly, ness 

Sick, loathing ; affected with, or having disease. 

ishf ly, ness 

Illjbad; diseased. 
— ness 

EXEBCISE in. 
NAMXS OF A0TI0N8. 

Work, exercise ; to labor in any way. 

Does man work for his daily bread t 

1^ ed, ing 

Play, to take exercise for pleasure^ 

8, ed, ing 

Rest^ to cease from labor. 



AHmXf'BAXOS DEBITAllVEa. 

», td. ing 

StriDgtben, to make Btrong. 

*, ed, ing 

Sleep, to relai ; to rest by BOBpendiiig bodily and men 

Wnke, to WBtok; to roose from sleep. 

«, ed, inff 

A 1, td, ing 



TWENTT-FIPTH STUDY. 



The early Saxons confided in charms for the cure of dis- 
eases, and were guided by the fall or wane of the moon to 
find the healing virtue of plants, used in medicine. 
What is Boid aboat dieeoaes! 



Fsia, a strsiaiag; aa uneoej feeling. 
Doespirin rack tbebodyl 

1, fid, fully, fatneia, Uti 

Pang, a tarture ; great pnia or agony of body. 
Ache, a pceating; constant pain. 
Ague, a ehakiag ; a eold fiL 

Blain, a swelling ; a sove on the akin, 

Fimple, a little point; a little swelling on the ekin, Blled with n 

S, ed, like 

Cronp, a croaking; a disease of the tliroBt. 

Burn, heat, or ardor ; a hurt on any part of the body by fira. 

Wound, a thrust ; a hurl in •' ' — "tin. 

Chill, a shiveriag with oc 
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Bane, that which kiUa; apoiBon. 

— /w-^ 



BZBBOISB n. 
XTAMSB or QUALITIBS. 

Sore, heayy ; painful to the toueh. 
Is a pimple wref 

er, ett, ly 

Dull, wondering; slnggiflh. 

er, estf ly, nesa 

Loathsome, hateful ; that which produces diqgnrti 
— — /y, ne98 < 

EXERCISE in. 
NA1CE8 OF ACTIONS. 

Pain, to strain ; to disturb with an uneasy feeling. 
Does sore labor j>am the bodj I 

«, ed, ing 

Ache, to press ; to pain constantlj. 

a, ed, ing 

Waste, to scatter ; to loose or destroy. 

<, edf ing — 
Rack, to stretch, to torture by stretching. 

«, ed, ing 

Burn, to heat; to hurt or affect by fire. 
— '■ — €8, ed, ing -^^— 

Wound, to thrust ; to pierce the skin or flesh. 
e i, edf ing 

TWENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

THE SENSES. 

This earthly dwelling is cold, and I am weary. 
The mountains are high up^ ihe dells are gloomy, 
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Their streets full of branches, roofed with pointed tliormi ; 
I am weary of so cheerless an abode. 

An old JSaxon dittjf. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Smell, warm ; the sense by which odors are noticed. 

Is the sense of smell seated in the nose! 
Smelling, the power of perceiving odors. 

Hearing, pointing the ear ; the sense by which we perceive sounda 
Sight, the sense of seeing. 
Seeing, seeking ; noticing by the eye ; or vision. 
Jfore , seeing before 

EXERCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Loud, thrust out; having a great sonnd. 
/ Do you like a loud voice ? 

/y, fusSf er, est 

Bright, shining ; clear to the eye. 

e r, 688, ne88 — ^ — 
Dark, obscure, or without light. 

er, est, ly, ness — ^— 

Smooth, soft ; .even to the touch. 
er, est, ly, nes§ — — • 

EXERCISE m. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Look, to stretch forth ; to turn the eye towards an object- 
Do you like to look at a picture ? 

1, ed, ing 

Blink, to glitter ; to twinkle with the eye& 
8, ed, ing 
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Stare^ to strain stiff; to look with fixed eye. 

t,ed, ing 

Hark, to direct the ear ; to lend the ear to sound. 

1 

Hearken, to lend the ear; to listen to what is said. 

«, «/, ing 

List, to incline forward; to incline the ear in desire. 

— -a, edy ing 

Smell, to relax; to know by the sense of smelL 

«, ed, ing 

Feel, to touch ; to know bj the toncL 

a, ing 

Felt, did 

Listen, to lend the ear; to give attention to what is said. 

f ed, ing 

Seek, to stretch out the eye ; to search for anything. 
^ ing 



Sought, did 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB SOUL. 

The soul of the brave passed into Valhalla, and at last 
into Gimli ; but the soul of the coward entered into the 
dark regions of Nilheim, where Hela reigned, and Famin 
and Anguish and Delay had their abode. 

What is said of the soul at death ? 

TWENTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

THB SOUL. 

The souls of the pagan Saxons were chambers of dread 
belief. They would startle at the rustle of a leaj^ or the 
gleam of a star, and yet brave death on the pointed spear. 



I 
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Tlie croaiing of the raven, the howling of a dog at night, a 
wioding-sheet in a candle, or a hollow cinder dropping upon 
the hearth, were fearful omens. 



What is said of the souls of tlie pngas Saioiut 



tuhdvijig, bringing under ■ 

Mind, poasesaing ; that part of maa which knawi. 

leas, ful, ed, edneai, faUg, fiilneti 

Heart, strong ; that part of man which feels. 

>, leu, Uuiy, ful, fail!/, y, inaa. ily 

Will, fixed or sat ; that. part or power of the soul by which w 
-fvl, fully, fulntsi, ingly, ingntia 



r 



Free, leparated ; having power to chooae. 
Ib every one free t 

Uad, pBBaiouate, crazed or diaordered in mind, 

Hean, common ; base or of little value. 

»r, eat, ly, n*sj 

Stubborn, fixed ; atitf-minded or obstinate, 

Wiflked, turning away ; evil in heart and life- 
Bight, straight ; according to law, or the rule of life. 
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•^omt, fy 



U n ly , ntf 

SQlj, poor ; weak in mind, fooliili. 

Fain, rejoiced, or glad. 

MAMK8 OF AOTIOVS. 

Speak, to thrust out ; to tell onr thoughts by words. 

Should we desire to tpeak wellt 
s^inff 



Spoke, did ^— 

Stan, to strike by noise ; to make 8ensel< 

9, edt ing 

Wonder, to turn ; to look with surpris& 

9, ed, ing 

Think, to set in the mind ; to exercise the mind about any thing. 

«, ing 

Thought, did 

Mean, to have in the mind or purpose. 

«, ing 

Meant, did 

Know, to hold in the mind ; to be acquainted with any thing. 

»» ing 

Knew, did 

Glad, to be lifted up ; to cheer with pleasure. 
«, en, ing 

Mourn, to murmur to oneself; to sorrow for that which is lost* 

«, ed, ing 

Wish, to long for ; to long for some good. 

— ea, edf ing 

like, to stroke smoothly ; to be pleased with. 

a, ed, ing 

Chide, to press with words ; to blame lightly. 

f ed, ing 

Lights to shoot out ; to make things visible. 

8, ed, ing 

Light«f«, to make light 



I 
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Craie, to crack ; to m&ks ona mtd. 

Rec^ to tell ; to care or mind, 

«. n4 '"5 

Keokon, to atretch bo 



t, ed, ing 

Heed, to give atteation; to : 

Pcoye, to try as by tdate ; ti 

Hope, to reach forward ; to 

1, cd, ing 

Wc«p, to cry out ; to shed ti 



11 ; to count or nimiber. 
Hind with core, 
trj so oe to tiDd the tmtL 
lesire futore good 



Wept, did - 



nfor 



a delight in any perBOD or tliiag. 



Be , «, erf, ing 

Moan, tu make a low sonnd ; ia express sorrow in low words. 

s, ed, ing 

Hnte, to bo but ; to dislike grealJj. 

«, ed, ing 

Loathe, to thrust away ;*to feel much disgust. 

f, ^ m 

Will, to let forward ; to choose any thing, or purpoaa. 
^,i,ing 

TWENTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 



A gloomy sympathy with storms, the dread of cruel su- 
perstition, and the joy of the battle and banquet were the 
common moods of the early Saxons. Peace was only an 



What is said of the st 
Mood, havini 



;b nf the soul amang the Saionsl 

iiirli . il.- irii.i.-r „f thagoul. 
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2&i»uiiMiBg; dep«rtv« from that wlikh ia good and right 

— #r, oae who 

BiiiBk blithe ; mirth of mind. 
'^ /tilljf^ fmlmeu, U9$ 



TJunkimfy drawing out ; uiiig the powers of mind in forming notions. 
Thoii^t» that is drawn out ; thai which is prodnoed bj thinking. 



FWia^ a pretiing ; notieing thinga by tha 

Willtf^» setting ; ehooaiag or direeting the mind to the ehoiee of Mnie- 

thiag. 
FHoDdtA^ a itate of Ioto between two or more panona. 



IZKBCISI n. 

VAicna OF QVALiTina. 

Blithe, lirelr ; gay or iprightty. 
Bo TOO like a biitJ^ heart t 
er, eUy /y, 9i>me, 9omenet9 - 



Merry, gay and noisy. 
■er, est, /y 



Sprightijf, shooting ; lively and sportire. 

er, ett^ neu 

WiMi, searehiog; haying seen knowledge. 

#r, nt, dom 

Un ,/y 

EXBKCISB in. 
NAMKS OF ACTIONS. 

Bin, to miss ; to transgress known laws. 
Does man ma against God ? 

^ €(( ing 

Trusty to strengthen ; to rely on a person or thing; 
s, edl ing 



MU ^ By€d^%ng 

Water, to moye back and forward; to be tmsettled, 
9t€^ing 



I 
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Aliide, to stand finu; to coatioae ia the ume aUte orf lac 



Abode, did 

£7"/,broid, to ehide or reprova 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 



The powers of the Saxoti mind were feeble in some 
things. The Saxons were somewhat skilled in carving, 
poetry, and architecture, but in arithmetic they studied only 
the division of even numbers. 
Repeat itLaL Is said above. 



Feeling, a prcum^; that wbicli ve learn b; the EeoaeB. 
Is tbefeeUag of joy pleasant! 

Shame, a blush ; a feeling of guilt. 

'/ut,fHU%fvln!tvi, tin, lestly, leaaaeu 

Pride, adorned ; great thoughts of oneself. 

— i„.,/,j 

Hate, hot ; great dislike, 

-ful, fully, fulnett, er 

Lore, a leaning ; great delight in any thing. 

1, U>», Is, lily, "-. 'i"" 

Sorrow, heavy ; pain of mind for some lo«s. 

-ffd, fidly. If HI, fuliicii 

Hope, a reaching forward ; a looking fur some future good. 

>, ful, fidly, fidtiitt, test, lettlg, letmtn 

Fear, a bearing down ; a painful feeling in view of future eTil, 

s, fal, fvlly, ffdttat, lean, !atly, UiaiKtt 

Ghd. lifted up; cheerful. 
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Lnst^ a longing; a longing desire. 

a, fui, fvU, fulness 

Smile, melting ; a cheerful play of the lips. 

Tear, a drop ; a fluid seen in the eye, the sign of joy or griei 

Sf lesSffulf fully^ fulness 

^elie^ leaving with ; an assent of the mind to that which is true. 
Wit, knowledge; the power of expressing thought so as to surpriBe 
and please. 

less, lestily, lessness, ling, y, t/y, iness, ingly^ 

Xiaugh, loose ; an audible expression of mirth. 
Laughftff, the sound of mirth ; conYulsive merriments 



BZEBCISE n. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Mean, common ; base or of little Value 
Do you like a mean passion f 

/y, ety esty ness — ^ 

SelfUA) regarding chiefly one's own good. 

/y, ness 

Kind, of the same race ; well disposed. 

— — er, estf ly, ness 

Un 

Mild, soft ; tender or gentle. 
— er, est, ly, ness 

EXEBCISE m. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Shame, to cause to blush ; to produce a feeling of guilt 

— — «, ed, ing 

Pride, to regard oneself too highly. 

-— ' — s, ed, ing 

Sorrow, to be heavy ; to feel pain for the loss of good. 

«, edy ing — — — 

Fear, to be born down ; to feel pain in view of evil or danger. 
■: 8. ed. ing r— 
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Luet^ to long; to loDg for or dealra eag«rlj. 

^ <4 itff 

3mfle, to diasolve ; to express pleasnre by a ehnnge of featnraa. 

Laogh, to thruat oDt ; to make the noise of mirth. 

Uhdentaai, to stand under; to oompreheiid or Icnov. 

»• *"? 

ffufergtood, oomprehended or known. 



The Anglo-Saxons were divided into four orders : the 
etheling or noble ; the free-man, who shared in the govern- 
ment; the freed-man, who had obtained his freedom by 
merit or purchase ; and the serf or slave. 

Bepeat what is said niid«r bnsineu. 

THIRTIETH STUDT. 

rABMINO. 

Delight in rural scenery and the lore of cattle seema to 
have marked the Saxons in all their wanderings. Hay u 
poetically called the milk-month. 
Repeat wlwt ii eaid of the Suon line of fuvdag, 



Farming, getting bread; the businees of tilUi^t th« ll 

Is farming a useful pursuit t 
Farm, bread ; a tract o£ 3gg^^Sai ty o 
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yard, the space endoeed about a bain. 

Threshtn^, beating or treading ; the act of beating oat grain. 
MowtM^ a heaping ; the act of catting down grass. 
Beaptn^, cutting ; the act of catting grass with a sieUei 
"Ploughing, thmsting ; the act of taming ap the ground in forrowa 
Sowing, swinging; the scattering of seed in the earth. 
Raking, reaching ; gathering of hay or grain with a rake. 
Sheep, a well'known four-footed animal, useful for its wool and flesh. 
Herd, a keeper. 

Shepherd, a sheep-keeper ; one who takes care of sheep. 
Land, cleared place ; ground that is tilled. 
Lord, a bread-giver ; a master or ruler. 

Landlord, one who gives bread to those who hold his land aa tenants; 
the owner of land or houses. 

EXEBOISB n. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Tired, wasted ; weary. 

Is the farmer tired at night f 
Fallow, failing ; not tilled. 
Early, shooting out ; first in time. 

neaSf er, est 

Last, drawn out ; after the time. 

?y 

Sultry, failing from heat ; hot and dose. 

ness 

Gold, blowing; producing the sensation of cold. 
— /y, nets, ish, er, ett — — 
Dry, rubbed ; without moisture. 

nesSf er, eat 

Stony, firm; fall of stones. 

e r, ett, iness 

Wet) moist ; holding moisture. 
ness, er, est 

EXEBOISS m. 

NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Farm, to produce com ; to cultiyate or lease land. 
Do books help the farmer to /Btrm well I 
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'S, edf ing 



Til], to put in order ; to cxiltiYate land and raise crops. 
^ ed, ing 

Seed, to scatter ; to sow the land with seedflL 

^ ed, ing 

Weed, to free from hurtful plants. 

By ed, ing 

Harvest^ to be cold ; to gather in grain or froitEL 
f ed, ing 

Stable^ to put in a stall; to put in a stable or bam. 
^ ^ ing 

Stall, to stand ; to put in a stable or stand, 

8, edging 

Pen, to close up ; to put in a fold. 

», ed, ing 

Plough, to thrust ; to turn up the soil with a plough. 

«, ed, ing 

Reap, to* cut ; to cut grain with a sickle. 

», ed, ing 

Dig, to thrust ; to turn up the ground with a spi^e. 

», ed, ing 

Shovel, to shove ; to throw up earth with a shoveL 

8, edy ing 

Ho€^ to chop ; to sdrape or dig with a hoe. 

a, ed, ing . 

Rake, to scrape ; to gather grass or grain with a rake. 

», ed, ing 

Thresh, to beat ; to beat out grain from the husk. 

g g, ed, ing 

Mow, to cut off; to cut grass or grain with a scythe. 

9, ed, ing '—■ 

Hinder, to weaken ; to keep back or obstruct. 

», edy ing 

Summer, to pass the hot season ; to pass or carry through summer; 

«, ed^ ing — — 

Winter, to pass the windy season ; to pass or carry through winter. 

«, ed, ing 

Fan, to open ; to separate chaff from grain. 
8,ed,ing 
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Gr«ther, to dose up ; to bring into storoi^ or heap up^ 

«, ed, ing 

Earn, to gather ; to obtain bj lab<»r. 
1^ edging 

THIRTY-FIRST STUDY. 

HUNTING AND FISHING. 

The Saxons were lovers of the c ase. Alfred was a great 
hunter, and Harold, who was defeated at the battle of Hast- 
ings, received the name of Harefoot on account of his swift- 
ness in the chase. 

Repeat what is said about the chaso. 

KXEKCISB I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Hunttn^, thrusting ; the chase of wild animals. 

Hunter, one who chases wild animals. 

Fish, lively; an animal covered with scales, and that liyes in wmter 

FishiTi^, the practice of taking fish. 

Fisher, one who takes fish. 

EXEBGISB XL 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Wild, roying ; roving or savage. 
Is a rabbit wildf 

. /y, nesSf er, est — •. 

Ready, a going ; quick and prepared. 

/y, neaSj er, est 

Bold, forward ; daring in aetion. 

er, estf fy, nesa ■■ 

Hard, pressed ; firm or atrong. 
— y, eff est, ness — 
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Lust;, extended; aboonding in active pover. 



Stark, stiff; strong, and also groas. 
Slack, loose; not Ijght ; also weak. 



Swarthy, dark; of a dark bne. 

fiXEBC13E ni* 



Hunt, to tlirmt or rush ; to chase wild smmftU. 
Do Indians like to Aunt deer t 

', <i ing 

fish, to catcb fish with a hook, net, or wein 

s«, td. ing 

Dare, to rush ; to have courage. 

», filing 

Trap, to catch up ; to take bj a snare. 

«, «j; iny 

Wearf, to wear duwn ; to tire t^e body. 

s, ed, ing 

Slaj, to strike ; to put to death by Tiolenoe. 

», «t »tv 

Skin, to strip ; to take off the skin. 

Flay, to hack ; to strip off the skin or bark. 

1, ed, ing 

Shun, to go from ; to keep out of sight. 

», «4 in? 

Hook, to take with a hook. 

a, ed, ing 

Spear, to pierce ; to kill or pierce with a spear. 

1, ed, i-g 

Drag, to haul ; to hsnl or pull forcibly. 

Sail, toatrDiDj to pB«s tI,' ■ 1. 
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Swam, did 



Wreck, to break ; to daah on rooks or ahoala as a du^ 

1^ ed, ing 

Swamp, to sink down ; to upset in water. 

■ < ^ ed^ ing ^— 
Poll, to drag or haul. 

j^ ed, ing 

Steer, to guide towards ; to guide as a tomsI. 

»f cd, ing 

Row, to urge ; to drive with oars. 

», ed, ing 

Bait» to feed ; to put meat on a hook or in a tnpu 

», ed, ing 

Weather, to air, or to outride a storm. 

«, ed, ing 

Angle, to hook ; to take fish with a hook and Uneu 

— ^ 1^ ed, ing, er 

Bait^ to break off; to pat any thing on a hook to aUore fab* 

M, ed,ing 

Drag, to pull ; to draw by force. 
9, ed, ing 

THIRTY-SECOND STUDY. 

BUILDINGS.. 

The first churches of tho Christian Saxons were made of 
wood covered with thatcli. The Cathedral of lindisfame 
iH^uld boast of Saxon oak and a straw roof. The first use 
of glass was in 669. Churches were asylums of the poor, 
uwdy, and distressed. 

What is said of ohuroh-bnildingB ? 

EXBR0I8B I. 
NAMES OF THING 

'^i***! a covering ; a building to live in. 

^ere the early Sazon houses roofed with thatch? 
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Wright^ work ; a workman. 

House wright, one who builds houses; a carpenter. 

Mill, that which softens; a machine for grinding grain. 

s, Wright —^— 

Ship, shape ; a yessel to moye on water. 

Wright, one who builds ships. 

Frame, joined ; the timbers of a building joined together. 

8 

Crafty strength ; practical skilL 

y 

Skill, binding; familiar knowledge of any art^ as carpentiy. 

'fid, fully, fulnett 

Fret-work, grained ; work adorned with freti^ or short turns in th« 
moulding. 

SXEBOISB II. 
NAMKS OF QUALITIBS. 

Crafty, strength ; skilfuL 

Is a good house wri^t crafty f 
nest, Uy 
Oojoiing, able; skiiful in woriL 
workman < 



■i» 



FrtfUeii gnawed; adorned with irate 

■ XSB0I8S III. 
HAMK8 OF AOTIOVf. 
AOnOHB 0!F TBI 



Simdcr, to p«ri ; to separata in any way. 
Does tho hoaaewrigfat mmd/er timbtrf 

«,«*% 




Frames to Ji^g^P^^ t oaUio« of a boSldlfi^ 

%^ 

^^r, tofl VottonpMiofBWaM^offOMk 
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Eooi, to coTcr ; to pot on the eorer of i 



Board, to spread ; to eorcr with boaHiL 

^ed,ing 



Build, to set, or maJce ; to frame and raiae a boildi^^ 

Saw, to eut; to cut widi a aaw. 

M,ed,img 

Bor«^ to tbnut ; to make holea with a gimla^ or angci 

ACIIOXB OF THX WBXMUWmBBL, 

Whetk to sharpen ; to make shaip by mhhi^g^ 

9, ed, ing 

Tom, to move in a eireie ; to foim on a lathflu 

— ^ «d; img 

Hew, to strike ; to cut with an j instramentL 

i^ ed, tnff 

CSlaaye, to split; to diyide hj enttiiig. 

ACnoXS OP THE BUIPWaUBK 

Trim, to make firm ; to pnt in order. 

a^ ed, ing 

Shape, to form ; to give form to anj thing. 

», «^ ««^ 

Fast^ to hold firm ; to make firm bj joints or boltet 

s, ed, ing • 

Wield, to strain forcibly ; to sway with the hand. 

«, ed, ing 

Deck, to throw on ; to fdmish with a deck. 

«, ed, ing 

Bib, to give sides ; to enclose with riba 
M,ed^ ing 

A0n0!fB or THE XILLWBIGBI!. 

Dam, to stop ; to keep in water with a baok* 

8, ed, iny 

Drfl], to twist ; to bore with a drilL 
», eii, ing 
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THIBTY-TfflED STUDY. 

> 

SMITHING. 

The Saxons were acquainted with the art of working in 
metals before they settled in Great Britain. Their pikes, 
battle-axes, and spiked hammers, were wrought in forges 
on the Baltic. 

What is said of smithing f 

EXEBCISB I. 
NAMSB OF THINGS. 

Smithing, a striking ; the practice of working in metals. 

Is smithitig one of the oldest pursuits f 
Smith, a stroke ; one who works in metals. 



Blac k , one who works in - 

Silver , one who works in - 

Qold , one who works in — 

Copper——, one who works in 
Loc k , one who works in — 



EXBBOISB II. 
KAXBS OF QUALITISS. 

Black, livid ; dark, or without light 
Does a 6/ac^mith work in iron f 
SUyer, shining ; a bright white metaL 
Gold, jellow; a bright yeUow metal. 
Copper, from the Isle of Cyprus ; a pale red-eolored metaL 
Hot) having sensible heat. 
Red-hot^ heated to redness. 
Heltec^ softened, or made liquid by heat 
Brawny, strong and muscular. 
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BZBE0I8B III. 
BAVXS OF AOTIOVa. 

Best, to strike; to strike oftou 

Does the Uaoksmith beat the sod. on the imvill 

—1^ injf 

ISftalf to pin ; to fasten witii ntSia, or iron pma 

Heat» to warm ; to warm in the fire. 

», «V 

M elt» to soften ; to make like a liquid. 

s, tdying 

Hammer, to beat ; to strike with a hammer. 

«, ed, in(f 

Nea], to kindle ; to temper by heat. 

i,sd,ing 



',», edging 



THIRTY-POURTH 8TUDT. 

M Alf Uf AOTURIBO. 

The Saxon ladiea were very skilful with the needle ; and 
practiced embroidery, knitting, and weaving. The word, 
wife, is derived from the chief employment of women, that 
of weaving. 

What is said abont manufkotnrest 

■ ZBBOISZ I. 
BAXKB or THIV08. 

WeaTfr, one who tinites threads, and makes doth. 

Is Webster the same as weaver f 
Web, oloth made by weaving. 
Wearing, mnring back and forward ; the practice or art of nniting threads 

into oloth. 
Bpinntnjf, drawing out ; the practice of twisting fibres into threads. 
Shoe, oorering ; a covering for the foot 
/«f f 
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Maker, one vho bIxoiiib or drirea ; one who ihapea any thing. 

^oemaber, one vho makes shoee. 

Valxli, an inetrament UiBt markB time bj hands. 

maker, one who makes watehea. 

Cloefc,aolii;b; an inetninient that tnarliBtime hy BtrUdog the hour. 

maker, one who makEa cloeka. 

Book, beech, bark; thoughfa printed and bound. 

maker, one who inateH or writes books. 

Eat, a cover; a high cover for tbe head. 

Bather, one who makes hats. 

Nail, claw ; a pointed piece of metal, as iron. 

^forner, one who ronndg ; one vho forms things with a lathe. 



Are lome mnnufacturea unliealthy t 
Raw, rough ; not altered bj art. 

Wood™, maiie of wood. 
Silken, made of silk. 
Woollm, made of wooL 
Wovni, made by weaving. 
Looser not close. 
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Knot, to swell ; to join or unite threads m oordc 

«, fd, ing 

Full, to thread ; to thicken cloth in a null. 

«, ed, ing 

Bleach, to whiten ; to make white by taking awaj the eolor. 

9y ed, ing 

Comb, to scrape ; to separate and arrange with a eomb. 

«, edj ing 

Grind, to make smooth or sharpen. 

», ed, ing, 

Glaze, to make bine ; to coyer over with shining matter; also to |fiit in glass. 

«, ed, ing 

Brand, to bum ; to mark in any way. 
<^ ed^ ing 

THIRTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

WABBINQ. 

The arms of the Saxons were a sharp sword, a keen- 
pointed dagger, a tall spear, and a heavy battle-axe made 
of iron. The spiked hammer was the weapon dreaded by 
their enemies. 

What were the Saxon weapons of war? 

BXBBOTStf I 
NAMES OV THIITGS. 

War, a struggle ; the practice of arms. 
Is war a cruel thing f 

'fmrt^ a going to war. 

S)\ot» that is darted ; a ball or bullet thrown from a gun. 

KiH^. hat<Hi ; an enemy, or one who hates ns. 

— man, « ^— 

Feud, hate; a deadly quarrel 

j^oi 

Fiend, hated ; a wicked foe ; also the DstiL 

• «, mA, Htn 

Fightk strife ; a struggle in arms. 
«r 



i 
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I 



Dead, Blink ; deprived of life. 

— I,, ii.«,, i». 

Dread, chiiink ; terror or awe. 

■/"', f»lly, falnesi, teii 

Foul, pressed ; filthy or wicked. 



Wre 



it the rights of the weak I 



f 



e by fores. 
o move widi TinleiuM. 



Do tbe strong wrii 
Ward, to keep off 

Quell, to press down ; to o' 

«, '<i, '"3 

Rneh, to move forcibly; 

1, ed, ing 

Reck, to emit vapor ; to Care or mind. 

*, 'i '«? 

Welter, to wallow; to roll in blood. 

1, cd, ing 

Eua, to repent; to lament for, or regret. 

«, id, inff 

Dread, to tumble ; to fear in a great degree. 

Slaughter, to etrike down ; to make great havoe of H 

1, ed, ing ■ 

Waver, to move to and fro ; 



Quail, t 



ink a 
I, td, ing - 



.0 fat] ba«k anil lose *< 



I 
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Harbor, to cover soldiers ; to shelter in any way. 

1^ ed, ing 

Sparer to shut off; to keep from poUishmeiit^ or death. 

«, ed; 111^ 

Hurt* to dash at ; to injure in any way. 

j; ing • 

Cope, to striTe ; to strive on equal terma 

«, ed, ing 

Shoot, to throw out ; to let fly an arrow or buDetL 
«, t>^ 



^iot> did 

Dub, to strike in naming ; to strike with a 8W<»d in making a knight 

«, «^ ing ^ 

War, to urge against ; to contend in Dntle. 



-*. «t i^g 



Fight to fetch a blow ; to strive for victory in battle. 

«» •'V 

Fought) did 



Cope, to strive ; to contend with equal strength. 

«, ed, ing 

List, to put in a roll ; to engage in the public service^ as soldierBL 

«, ed, img 

Eh ^ to engage in public service by putting the name on * rolL 

^^t, to hold up ; to stop on a march. 

«, ed, ing 

Drill, to turn; to exercise, or train in arms. 

«. edy ing 

Shield, to cover ; to protect from danger with a shield or eorer. 

«, ed, ing 

Head, to shoot or top ; to lead or advance before. 

«, ed, ing 

Boast, to use a bow ; to praise oneself very much. 
1, ed, ing 

THIRTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

BUTINO AND SELLING. 

Trade and the honorable calling of the merchant reoeived 
'ttle attention among th^ early Saxons. ''Dispersed into 
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many bodies, they plundered by night, and when day ap- 
peared, they concealed themselves in the woods, feasting on 
the booty they had gained." 

What IB said about baying and selling f 

EXEBCI88 I. ^ 
KAXBS or THINaS. 

Buying, possessing ; the act of getting things by paying some price for 

thenL 
Is the merchant engaged in buying / 
Weighty that which beai's down ; the quantity of any thing found by 

weighing it 

y, er, est, iness, ily 

Selltn^^, giving ; giving any thing for a price. 

Shop, shape ; a building in which goods are shaped or sold. 

Shopping, going to shops ; going to shops to buy goods. 
Monger, a trader ; a dealer in any .thing. 
Mah 



Iron , a dealer in 

Sale, given ; to give any thing for money. 

— », man 

Boot» amends ; profit or gain in a borgaixL 
Ware, guarded; goods. 

Sf house 

Sar d 

Qoods, wares bought and sold by merehantB. 

BXBBOISE XI. 
NAMES or QUALITIES, 

Cheap* a bargain ; having a low prioa 
Are cheap goods the best f 
er, ett, nets, ly — — 
Fresh, lively ; lately made. 

er, est, ness, ly -^— - 

Old, fslling off; of long duration. 
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r, ett, ithf ne$9 



New, now ; lately made or inTeiited. 

— er, ett, ly 

Earthen^ made of earth. 

EXERCISE III. 
NiXBB 09 ACTIONS. 

Have, to hold ; to hold or poiseesL 
Haw you any books ? 

ing 

Had. did 



Wend, to go or turn ; to g^ from plaee to plaeo. 

— «, edy ing = — 

Dun, to eraye noisily ; to ask often for paym«Btk 

%f ed, ing 

JAe, to stretch ; to tell an untruth. 

ff> «4 ing 
eapen, to strike a bargain ; to ask the priee. 
Mete, to reach to ; to measure. 

«, ed, ing 

Ship, to put in shape ; to put on board a ship. 

Sj edf ing 

Weigh, to balance ; to find the quantity of a thing by weighing it 

8, ed, ing 

Deal, to divide ; to trade in any thing. 

s, ing 

Dealt, did 

Buy, to get things by paying for theoL 

8, ing 

Bought, did 

Store, to hoard ; to lay up any thing, as goods. 

s, ed, ing 

Sell, to send to ; to give a thing for money. 

«, ing 

Sold, did 

Owe, to have or possess; to be held or bound to pay. 
«, ed, ing 



THIBTT-SETENTH STUDY. 



' The Saxons had some knowledge of the Runit letters, a 
kind of rude symbols, before they settled in Britain. Their 
only writing materials were the bark of the birch. 
Repeat what ia eaid of the ancient Runio letters. 



TeachiTi^, leading ; liia act or art of draving out the mind. 

1b Itachiitg a noble calling f 
leteher, one who leads; one who draws out or tfttlna the mind. 
Leaminj, giving or getliog kcowleilga ; Iha Itnowledge of men a 

tbiags, or booka. 
Leorntr, one who gets knowledge; oae who is seeking a knowledge of n 

uud things or boalie. 
Priest^ one who stands before others ; one who waits at the altar. 



Canon, a 



i»«t., i»- 



a church law ; h1«o, a minisl^r of the church. 

retires from the world to attend to religion. 

1 woman who retires from tlie world to attend b 



religion. 

— I, iiA, islinesa 



Wordji, full of words. 

Are some teachers aoTdgt 
Set, filed ; regular or uniform, 
Thoroogh, a paaeage ; complete oi 
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Learned^ well acquainted with the different branches of knowledges 
ly 



Un , not — — 

Clever, knowing; expert; also^ good-natured. 

Sheer, pore ; nnmized ; also^ dear. 



8XEBGIBB XIX. 
NAXI8 OF AOtlOXrS. 

Teach, to point out ; to draw out the mind of another by knowledga 

Does nature teach us? 
8, ing 



Taught^ did — 

Show, to hold to the eye ; to present to view. 

ft, edj ing 

Sear, to dry ; to burn to dryness. 

«, edging 

Form, to set ; to give shape to a thing. 

«, edf ing 

In i «, edj ing 

Read, to drive out, as the voice ; to utter written letters or worda 

«, ing ; 

Read, did 

Write, to smear as with wax; to form letters or words with a pen or peneiL I 

«, ing * I 

"Wrote, did 



Reckon, to count by balls ; to count by the use of figures. 

«, ed, ing 

Rule, to direct ; to govern and guide. 
«^ ing 



Mis ^ 9, ed, ing 

Learn, to gather ; to take up knowledge from another. 
—*> ed, ing 

^^ , «, ed, ing 



i 
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THIBTT-EIGHTa STUDY. 



The deepening twilight was the healer in their terrible 
heaven. As soon as her heavj shadows dosed around the 
hall of Valhalla, the wounds of the warriora received in 
dread conflict during the day, were all healed. 

Bepaat ths Saxon noUon of the healing art in tlie other world- 



Law, «et or laid ; a rdle of life. 
Ib lau of hearenlj origin! 
i^ ItM, Ittdy, Ut*iitit,fui, fully, fvintn — • — 

brtaker, one who breaks — 

dag, the day of open courts. 

Out , a person without the oaio 

Healfr, one who makes whole; one who oares disei 
Beadle, one who bids ; a crier in a caart of law. 
Bishop, BO orerseer; an oTeraeer in the choreh. 

rU, the office of 

Elder, more old ; an officer in the chnreh. 
Waard, one who is wise; an enahantre«. 



» bj the nae of medicine. 
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XTn , not 



GhostZy, like a spirit ; spiritaaL 
Forward, turned to ; bold, or hastj. 

Itfj nesa 

Skill^d^ biayiDg power to separate; having familiar knowledge 

Un f not 

Winnt^, gaining ; also charming. 
O^hand, ready without preparation. 
Blank, white ; void, or empty. 

«r, est, ness 

Bold, forward ; brave, or fearless. 
/y, er, es*, ness 



EXERCISE III. 
lfAMB8 OF AOTIONB. 



Heal, to make sound ; to cure sickness. 
Does Christ h>eal our souls ? 

», ed, ing 

Bleed, to cause to flow ; to take away blood by opening a yeixL 
Bled 



-a, %ng 



Mix, to stir ; to mingle things together. * 

— -«, ed^ ing -^— 

Bray, to break in pieces; to pound in a mortar. 

-«, ed, ing — : 

Blister, to bloat ; to raise a blister by a burn or severe action on the skin. 

8, ed, ing ^— 
Cup, to use a cup to draw away blood. 

», ed, ing 

Leech, to lessen, to treat with medicine and heal; to bleed by leechea 

*, ed, ing 

Draw, to move over ; to represent a picture by lines. 

s, ing 

Sing, to strain ; to give forth sweet sounds and make song. 

«, ing 

Sang^ did 
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Pipe, to make aaoond bj blowing ; to plaj on a wind iuBtruiaeiit and make 

', «4 '■"? 

Esrp, to pUj on the harp and make mnaie. 

», td, ing 

Gild, to lay oo gold ; to cover with gold leaf, as a picture frame 

J, ed, ing 

Draft, to draw ; to draw the shape of a thing. 

Skettih, to cast forth ; to draw an outlincu 

.,.<fcj 

Blend, to mix; to mingle together, as colors. 

1, ed, ing 

Carve, to cat in ; to shape any thing on wood or rtona 
1, e^ttiff 

THIBTT-NINTH STUDY. 



The chiefe elected their nikr in war by lot, but when the 
war was over, they were all equal again. 
Repeat what is eaid of the riUer. 



King, able ; the chief ruler ia a naCJcn. 

Ebi a king more power than the President! 

ship, liBod, dom 

Qneeo, a womaii; n female ruler. 

Earl, noble ; a noble of t1)e third rank. 

1, dam. the tenitovy of — 

Eniglit, a ho;; a man a^Mok bi 



Yet 



i.lil«,ti 
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Lord, bread-giyer^, one having supreme power; also a master. 

», /y, linesSf ling 

Sheriff a shire-holder ; an officer who executes laws in a county. 
Provost, place before ; the chief officer in a town or college 
Watch, that wakes ; a strict guard ; a man set to keep any thing 
Watchman, one who guards a city by night. 

EXERCISE n. 
NAMES or QUALITIES. 

Firsts most advanced ; before all others. 

Is the President the Jirst in tbe nation f 
Prime, beginning or first ; highest in rank; 
Mild, smooth ; kind and gentle. 

ly, nesSf er, est 

Main, strength ; chief in power or rank. 
Stem, set or stiff; severe and stifit 

^y, ness, er^ est — 

Wary, keeping off; careful of danger. 
AwBxe, keeping off; watchful or apprised. 

EXERCISE in. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Watch, to wake ; to keep watch or guard. 
Does the watchman wUch by night ? 

e Sy edy ing 

Need, to press ; to be in want 

«, edf ing 

Toil, to strain ; to labor earnestly. 

tf ed, ing 

Run, to flow; to move rapidly. 

«, ing :— 

Ride, to go ; to be carried on horseback or carriage. 

s,ing 

Rode, did 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TOOLS AND WORKS OP MAN. 

The tools and works of the early Anglo-Saxons were 
chiefly those of war. Nets, bows, arrows, and slings; 
spears, battle-axes, and shields preceded the plough. 

Repeat what is said of the tools and works of the early SazonSb 
FORTIETH STUDY. 

TOOLS AND WORKS OF THB FARMER. 

Our Saxon fore&thers were a wanaering people, and 
knew little of agriculture and agricultural tools. Like the 
patriarchs of old, they paid much attention to cattle, and 
cared little for the soil or its culture. The farmer was a 
kind of shepherd. 

What is said of the i^orks of the fanner! . 

EXERCISE I. 
NAXBB or THINGS. 

Plough, that thrusts ; an instrament to farrow land. 
Is ihe plough a useful instrament? 
i kare, the part of the plough that outs. 



•iaii^ the hind part 



Mould-board, the part of the plough that turns oyer the furrow. 

Spade, breadth ; aa instrument to dig the ground. 

Shovel, pushing ; a hollow instrument to throw up earth; 

Hoe, haok or hew ; an instrument to cut weeds and loosen the earth. 

Rake^ a stretch ; an instrument to gather grass together. 

Sickle, that cuts ; a ouryed tool to out grain with. 

Scythe, an aze; a tpol fpf piQwing grass. 
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Hay, cat ; cat and dried gra£& 
Grop^ a gathering ; grain and fraits of the earth. 
* Wheat, tiiat Is rabbed ; a usefal grain from which flour is obtained. 

ear, an ear 

Barleycorn, a grain ; a grain something like wheat 

Bere, com ; a kind of barley, or bearded grain. 

Heap, a mass ; a pile, as of grain. 

Oats, eaten ; a kind of grain osed for cattle. 

Rye; rough ; a small bearded grain like wheats bat not so good. 

Flax, drooping ; a plant from which linen is made. 

Whip, a thrast or throw ; an instrament for driving animals. 

Hamper, a hand-basket; a large basket to carry things to market 

EXERCISE II. 
NAHBS OF QUALITIES. 

Broad, spread ; wide from side to side. 
Is the garden spade broad f 

er, esty cant 

Roagh, straining ; uneven to the touch. 

«", est, It/, ness 

Ripe, cut ; complete in growth. 
er, est, ness 



Uh 

Green, growing; growing as plants: unripe. 

er, esty ness 

Fan, crowded ; abundant or complete. 
— /y, ness 

FORTY-FIRST STUDY. 

TOOLS AND WOBKS OF THE HUNTER AND FISHES. 

Wolf-traps and wolf-pits are often mentioped in the Sax- 
on records. Nets, pits, bows, arrows, and slings were used 
in chasing the boar and wild deer. 

What is said of the works and tools of the hunter and fisher f 
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Bow, bent ; an insCrument made of bent wood and a string. 

Was the bov aged in the chase I 
Arrow, a ahoot or rod ; a barbed weapon shot with a bow. 

hend, the head of 

sAopst^ shaped lite 

Trap, tliat trips; an instriiment lliat shuts with a apring. 

. Wolf , a trap to catch 

Shot, darted ; a ball or bullet thrown from a gan. 

Rod, a sprout ; a pole for fi^thing. 

Hook, that wbieli snatches; a curred piece of metal. 

Fi»k , a hook to catch 

Sdne, a drag ; a Inrge net for tahiag fish. 
Wier| an enclosure ; a fence of sticks in a river to take fish. 
Ne^ a knot ; an instrument made of twine woven together in 
Handle, that which is seized ; that part of a tool held in the h 



Long, atretcbing ; distance from end to end. 
Did the Saxons use the Jong bowf 



. Bent, stretched ; a curved state, as that of a bow 



Hooki^ bent like a hook. 

Anowjf, consisting of arrows ; formed like an ai 



3EC0ND STTTDY. 

DF TUB HOUSEWBIGHT. 



iUed in architecture before 
I temple reared fi^their 
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war-god was large and costly. The idol stood on the top 
of a marble column. 

Bepeat what is said of the tooU and works of the hotwewrightb 

BZEB0I8E I. 
NAHB8 OF TRINOS. 

Axe, what hacks ; a tool to hew timber and eat wocnL 
Is th« axe a useful tool f 

handU, the handle of an 

headt the head of 

Hammer, the beater ; a tool to drive or draw nailsL 
Saw, what cuts ; a tool with teeth to out wood. 
blade, the blade of 



-handle, the handle of 



Auger, the borer ; a tool to make large holes. 

koile, the hole of — 

House^ a covering; a place for man to live in. 
Ladder, a leader ; a frame of wood joined by rounds. 
Gate, a passage ; a large door into an enclosed plaoe. 

«, way, the way ■: 

Bridge, what bears; a building raised over a river. 

Steeple, that goes up; the tower of a church ending in a point 

Tower, a pile ; a kind of house for defense. 

Box, what is close ; a case of boards. 

Chest, a hamper; a kind of close box. 

Bier, what bears; a frame to carry the dead on. 

EZBBCI8E II. 
NAHBB OF QUALITIES. 

Heavy, pressed down ; of much weight* 
Is an axe heavy t 

er, ett, ly 

Woodtffi, made of wood or timber* 

High, lifted up ; raised above the suriaoe of the Mrtli. 

er, est, ne9% 

Low, a pit ; not high or elevated. . 
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POBTY-THIRD STUDT. 



The Britons were far in advance of the Saxons in the 
use of carriages of war and burden. 
Bepeat what in said above. 



CbtI^ wliat runs ; a carriage with two wlieels, drawn hy one hoiSO. 

IsflcartUBrfuUnalarml 
Vfngoa, a way or posaage; a carriage with four vheelo, drawn by o: 

Droj, tliat is drawn ; a low cart. 
Barrow, what carriei ; a kind of carriage. 

Wheel ^^ a frame or box 

Hand , a frame 

Sladge. what fllides ; a frame moved on rannori 
Eim, the end or edge ; the border of a wbeeL 
Spoke, a ahoot ; a rod of a wlieel 
Nbtb, thick; the thick piece in the centre of a wheel 
Brake, rough ; an instrument to stop carriage wheela. 



Thick, forcing logether; deaM ; bJbo b«Tii% depth fc 
another. 

Ib the nave Ihjek t 

Awry, writhed ; tamed (ow'rd oae *iil<. 
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F O E T Y-F OUETH STUDY. 

TOOLS ASD WORKS OF THE SHIFWRIGHT. 

The Saxons, 'when they first approached Great Britain, 
issued out of the mouth of the Elbe in wicker boats gov 
ered with leather. 

Bepeat what is said above. 

EXEBCISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Ship, what is shaped ; a large vessel made to float oil water. 
Had the Saxons ships ? 

Sf hoard 

builder 

Hull, an ontiT cover ; the frame or body of a vesseL « 

Deck, an over^ipread j the covering of a ship. 

Hold, what contains ; the hollow part of a ship. 

Keel, stretched out ; the timber that extends from the stem to the stem 

of a ship. 
Stern, set or fixed ; the fore part of a sliip. 
Mast, a stock ; a round piece of timber en which sails are fastened. 

head, the top of 

Main , the chief 



Boat, a bag ; a bottle or skin bag ; an open vessel moved by oars. 

Oar, over ; an instrument to row boats. 

Ballast, a load ; heavy matter placed in the hold of a ship. 

Sail, what flies ; a sheet made of coarse cloth. 

Rope, what binds ; a thick line of several twists or strandsi. 

Wharf, what is thrown out ; a kind of harbor. 

Pier, through ; a raised bank or mole in a river. 

Fole^ a shoot ; a slender piece of wood. 

EXERCISE n. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Wicker, a shoot ; made of twigs. 
Had the Saxons wicker boats f 
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FORT Y-F IFTH STUDY. 

TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE MILLWRiaHT. 

The Saxons used both wheat and barley bread, and had 
wind and water mills to grind their corn. 

Repeat what is said above. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAHKB OF THINGS. 

Mil], what is set or made ; a machine for making flour, or the hoiue in 

which this machine is kept. 
Is a mill useful ? 

stone, a stone for grinding in 

Dam, what stops ; a wall raised to keep in water. 
Wheel, what turns ; a round frame of wood or iron.. 

WcUer , a wheel 

Breast, a swelling ; the fore part of man or anything. 

lokeel, 1a. wheel where the water falls on the middle. • 

Over, above ; above in place. 

Shot, throwing out; a shooting or casting. 

Overshot^ a wheel where the water falls from above. 

Under, lower in place. 

Undershot, a wheel where the water strikes below. 

Hopper, what hops or shakes ; a wooden box through which grain 

passes into the mill. 
Ck>g, lump ; a tooth of a wheel. 

EXERCISE n. 
MAKES OF QUALITIES. 

Orist^ that which is ground ; corn for grinding. 

What is a grist mill ? 
Toothed^ having teeth or jags. 
Cogged^ furnished with cogs. 
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FOETY-SIXTH STUDY. 

TOOLS AND W0BK8 OF THE 81UTH. 

The works of the Saxon smith were chiefly weapons of 
war. 

Repeat what is said of the works of the smith. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF THIN08. 

Anvil, that on which things are shaped; an iron block with a smooth 
face. 
Does the blacksmith forge on the anvil f 
Sledge, what strikes ; a. large hammer. 
Tongs, shoots; a toql of two shafts pinned at one end. 
Bellows, swelling ; an instrument to blow the fire. 
Wedge^ a mass ; a piece of iron thick at one end and sloping to the other 
Shoe, a cover ; a rim of iron nailed to the foot of a hone. 
Nail, a talon ; a pointed piece of iron with a head. 
Hasp, a catch ; a clasp that passes over a staple. 
Loc^ what closes ; an instrument to fasten doocs. 

Pad , a lock 

Key, what shuts ; an instrument to shut or open a lock 

koU 

Ward, a guard ; part of the inside of a lock. 

Spring, what leaps ; an elastic body. 

Catch, what catches ; a small piece of iron or wood for fastening a doof 

Pin, what holds ; a pointed instrument made of metaL 

JAneh f a pin useid to '■ — 

EXEBCISE n. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Iron, made of iron. 

Does the blacksmith make iron shoes! 
Steel, made of steeL 

Weighty, pressing down ; he^Ty, or of great weight 
er, est 



A2TGLO-aAZON DBBITi.TIYES. 



PORTY-SETENTH STUDY. 



The eje-holea in the Minster of York, b 
protected by lattice-work, and the rain aad 
by linen blinds. 
Bepent what is said sboTc. 



T kept out 



Loam, what is used ; a &aii;ie of wood for weaving. 

Is a, loom an iDStiument 1 
Reed, a shnot ; b weaver's tool fur separating; tile threads of the w*rib 
Spindle, extended ; tbe pin uacd in eplnning-w heels. 
Tarn, borne out ; tlirend spun from wool or Bai. 
Silk, drawn out; the thread of silkworms. 
Warp, whnt ia bent; the thread that rana lengthwise. 
Woo^ what is cast; the thread that runs across the warp. 
Web, what is woven ; a cloth woven out of yarn. 
Knof, ^joining; the joining of threads or Cords, 
Slue, what strikes ; a weaver's reed. 
Thread, drawn ; a thin twist of flax or cotton. 



Shuttle, that which i. 

the woof from side 

List, border ; the oub 

Braid, interwoven ; a 









it tbe thread of 



Wot*", thread united bo as to form cloth. 

Are uoven hose stroogl 
TtritUd, made bj winding threads aroond eaeh other. 
Homespim, drawn out; or made at homa. 



I 
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FORTY- EIGHTH STUDT. 

TOOIJB AKD WOBks OF THE MAlfUFAOTUBXB. 

The Saxon ladies had their poll tunics, dun-colored g»p- 
ments, white kirtles, cuffs, ribbons, necklaces, brooches, and 
earrings : also, robes of purple bordered with yellow. 

Bepeat what is said above. 

EXEBCISE I. 
NAMES OF THI1I08. 

01&8B, green ; a hard c^.ear substance made from ashes and sand. 

Is glass used in windows ? 
Cloth, what covers ; material made of wool, hair or flax. 

Woolen , cloth 

Silk, what is drawn out ; a kind of cloth made from the thread of the 

silkworm. 
Shoe, a cover ; a cover for the foot 
Gap, what is put on ; a cover for the head of a child. 
Cloth f a cap 

Needle, something sharp ; an instrument of steel with an. eye and poin^ 

used for sewing. 
Pin, what holds ; an instrument of brass with a head and pointy used for l 

fastening. ' 

Comb, what shaves ; a toothed instrument for arranging the hair. 
Hose, a heel cover ; a covering for the leg ; stockings. ^ 

Leather, the prepared skin of animals. * 

Liquor, that which flows ; a fluid substance of anj kind. ' 

Felt^ that which staffs ; a kind of cloth. 

EXERCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES 

Leathern, made of leather. 

Do boys wear leathern gurdlesi 



1^: 
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Sola, the bottom ; the leather that forms the bottom of a ehoo. 
Upper, higher in place. 

leallur, the leather for the vamps and qimrters of ehae«. 

Hard, firm to tha touch. 

Raw, rough ; in it8 natural state. 

Golden, made of gold. 

Woodsn, made of wood. . • 

Woolen, made of wool. 

Ubdj, great in number. 

Homeomde, made in one's own country. 



FORTY- NINTH 



The Saxon chiefs wore a kind of scaly armor, made of 

Qga and covering a leathern doublet. 
Repeat what is said above. 



! of armor used to defend tlie bod;. 



mart for gum 
a weapon wor 



ar, what riins to a point; 



g pointed weapon nied in inr. 



Arrow, a shoot ; n weapon shot from a bow. 

Armor, what fits ; n kind of dress worn for defense in battle. 

'bat is pointed ; an instrument worn on the heel to prick aiot 
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Sling; whMt is Bwung; an instroment to throw 8tonef> 

Bow, what ifl bent ; a bent piece of wood and a string. 

— •, man 

Heknet) what holds ; a piece of armor for the head. 
Tower, a {ule ; a kind of building, or part of one. 
CasUe, what defends; a house fortified against an en^ny. 
M<Mind, a heap ; a bank of earth or stone. 



XXKRCISE n. 
NAHKS OF QUALITII8. 

Bloody, abounding in blood. 
Is war a hloody calling? 

new 

Deadly, cast down ; that occasioning death ; mortal 

ne»9' 

Dread/W, shrinking ; full of terror ; awful. 

/y, new 

Rne/W, fall of repenting ; woeful ; to be lamented. 

/y, net* 

Ruth/«««, without. pity; cruel or pitiless. 

Iff, ne9M 

Gory, bloody ; covered with clotted blood. • 

Fell, slaying ; cruel and bloody. 



FIFTIETH STUDY. 

TOOLS AND WORKS OF THE HOUSEWIFS. 

The Saxon housewives were skilful in spinning, weaving, 
and embroidery. They were also acquainted with cookery. 
We read of boiled, roasted, baked, and broiled meats. 

Repeat what is said abore. 



ANGLO-SAXON DEHIVATIVEB. 



from 



He&I, brobea Bmooth ; the aubstan<;e of grain ground. 

Is mial made from corn f 
Bread, a portion; n msu of kneaded dough baked. 
Bitfve, what una ; an utensil for pniting flour from bran. 
Kettle, a hollow vessel used to boil water in. 

Chum, what turns ; a veeael in which batt 

Ladle, what lays or puts ; an ntensil used for dipping ot 

BloTe, a place : an instrument to make fire in. 

Oven, what heats; a place for baking in. 

Firf, roBhing or rising ; heat mpde from wood or coaL 

plaef, brick 

Beetle, what strikea; a wooden hnmmoi'. 

Bell, wbat eounda; a hollow vessel u»ed to make toundi 

Qong, going; an ut«nail um'd for a bell. 

Knife, what nips; that with which wo cut our food. 

blade, handle 

Fork, what ia noCeheil ; that with which we lift food to 
Fan, what opena ; an instrument by whioh air is moved. 
Besom, bound twigs ; a brush used to sweep (lie floor. 
Token, a mark; a mark of love and affection. 

Batch, baked ; the bread baked at one baking. 
Spark, that which shoots ; a small particle of Are. 



mouths. 

4 



Oriti bruised ; the eoorse part of meoL 
Are wheat gritt wholesome ) 

Boileil cooked bj boiling in water. 
Bak«( oookod bj heat. 
SittA^ separated b; a sieve. 
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F I P T Y-F IRST. STUDY. 

TOOLS AND WORKS OF LEARNED CAUJNOS. 

Few of the civilized nations of Europe have any ancient 
works that will compare with those of our early Saxon 
writers. 

Repeat what is said above. 

EXERCISE I, 
NAHB8 OF THINGS. 

Harp, that which is touched ; a stringed instrument of mume. 
Is the harp a fine instrument? 

«, ery string 

Pipe, that on which we pip or pipe ; a wind instrument of musia 

«, er — ^— 

Bag 

Pen, a point; an instrument to write with. 

— r-8f handle — 

Desk, what is flat ; a raised stand to write at. 

Writing y a desk 

Song, what is strained ; words sung in a musical way. 

«, bookf less 

Book, beech, bark ; the thoughts of a man printed and bound. 

Sy makery bindery seller 

Word, what passes; the sign of a thing. 

— — «, y, ness 

Creed, that on which we rest ; what one believefi. 
. Speech, what is thrust out ; spoken words. 

eSy less * 

Law, set ; a rule of life. 

s, yer, maker — — 

Rhyme, opening ; agreement of sound in words. 
Jiiedger, that which is set; a book of aecounts. 



I 
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EXERCISE U. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Written, expressed ia letters. 
Do we see a written word? 

Un J not 

Writing, used or intended for writii^ - 

hooky achoolf master — — 

Jje&rned, skilled in knowledge. 

It/, ness 

Law/W, according to law. * 
less, not subject to law. 

/y 

Spoken, expressed in sounds or speech. 



FIFTY-SECOND STUDY. 

TOOLS AND WORKS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF CALLINGS. 

The first care of the Saxons after thev had subdued 
Great Britain, before they could give attention to arts and 
sciences, was to build houses and make farms. • 

Repeat what is said above. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Saddle, that is set; a seat to be put on a horse's back. 
Is a saddle made of leather ? ' 

«,r 

Awl, a thing; a pointed tool used to make holes in leather. 

t^hoU 

Last» drawn out ; a form of the foot shaped from wood, on which shoes are 

made. 
Kiln, a furnao^ a large stoye, or oven. 
Lime , a kiln ' • 
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Road, a way ; an open way for trareL 

M, tide 

Park, what is kept ; an enclosed place of pleasure. 
Well, boiling up; a place dog to get water. 

M, tUme, curb 

Timber, wood ; heavy wood prepared for building. 
Tow, what is tossed; the broken and coarse part of fla& 
Toll, a part ; a tax paid for some advantage. 

— !— <L rate, gate 

Ditch, what is dag ; a trench made by digging: 

tM, «r, ing ^ , . 

Wick, a match, twisted or woven threads; also the centre of a eandleu 

EXERCISE n. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

• Level, pressed down ; flat^ or even. 

Is the road level / 
Deep^ plonging ; extending far downward. 

— er, ett, nest 

New, now ; recent^ or lately made. 

er, ett, ty, nett — — 

Old, long made. 

r, ettf nett — — 



FIFTY-THIRD STUDY. 

WEIGHTS AND MEA8UBE8.' 

The parts of the human body and natural objects sup* 
plied man with hi$ first weights and measures. 

What is said of weights and measures! 

BZEBOISB I. 

* 

NAMES OF THINGS. 



Farthtfi^, the fourth * the fourth part of a penny. 
What part of a penny is a fdrtkUig f 



\ 
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Scale, a shdl ; the i'ah of ■ bslsace. 

Weight, lieary; the quantity ot tay thing fannd by weigbiog it. 

Poand, weight ; a sdindard of twelve or sixteen ouncm. 
' Hundred, a circuit ; the number of ten time* l«D. 
Ton, a ca«k ; the weight of twenty hundred. 
Qrain, a kernel ; the weight of a kernel of wheat. 
Foot, what we step witb ; a measure of twelve iaohei. 
Span, a streteb ; the space from the end of the tliumb to the ead of toe 

middle dinger when extended. 
Yard, a rnd, or shoot ; a measure of three fseL 
Fathom, a thread ; a measure of six feet. 
Money, coin, or impress ; stamped metal uaed in trade- 
Shilling, a shield coin; the value of twelve pence. 
Penny, money ; the twelfth part of a shilling. 
PcDC^ more than one penny. 



I 



Full, pressed down ; complete. 

Does the grocer give/ull measure f 
Heavy, bearing down; weighty. 

Light, lifted np ; not weighty, also not of legal weight 



FIPTT-FOXJRTH STUDY. 



The early Saxona were only acquainted with tlie division 
of even nii^tera. They were ready at calculationa. 
LWhatiflsaidabovet 
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EXERCISE I. 



NAMES OF THINGS. 



One, a single thing ; the sign of a single thing. 

Is one the half of two f 
Two, one to one ; one and one. 
Three, a throw ; two and one. 
Foar, spread out ; two and twa 
Fiye, joined ; four and one. 
Six, five and one. 
Seven, full ; six and one. 
Eighty seyen and one. • 
Nine, eight and one. 
Ten, two hands ; nine and one. 
Eleven, two hands and one left ; ten and one. 
First) what bears or leads ; before in time and pimtek 
Second, what follows ; next after the firsts 
Third, next after the second. 
Fourth, next after the third. 
Fifth, next after the fourth. 
Sixth, next after the fifth. 
Seventh, next after the sixth. 
Eighth, next after the seventh. 
Ninth, next after the eighth. 
Tenth, next after the ninth. 



CH APTE R VII. 
THE WOBKS OF THE CREATOR. 



Stormy winds, overhanging rocks, swelling billows, and 
gloomy and misty coasts, were the joy of the SagLon heart. 

What works of God pleased the Saxon mostf 
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FIFTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

THE EARTH. 

The goddess, called the Mother of Earth, was touched 
only by the priest. Her temple stood in the gloom of quiet 
groves. 

Repeat what is said above. # 

EXER(nSE r. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Earth, dust ; the world in which we lire. 

Is the earth round ? 
Earth, the dust and mould on which we tread. 
y, /y, linesSy ling — — , 



-en, made of 



-ioare, wares 



Atom^ born of 

-bound, fastened to 
-qitdke, shaking of 



Water, flowing ; a useful and abundant fluid. 

■ ■ 5 , leMy ish, ishriess 

Land, a clear place ; the solid matter of our world. 
^ less 



-breeze, air moving from the 
"fiOod, an overflowing 



"force, troops serving 

-holder, an owner of 

^ady, a lady having tenants 



-lord, the owner of 

-marht a mark to bound 



-smon, one who lives 
-tax, a tax of money 



Sea, a basin ; a large body of water, 
the shore — ■^— 



— boiKrd, 



wind flowing from 
-— mtfitj a siulor. 
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XZBBOISI n. 
KAXX8 OF QUALITIXl. 

like, even ; nearlj the same. 
Is the moon like the eartht 

Un , not 



Salt^ havinj^ the taste of salt 



Many, much ; nnmerousL 

fold 

Hoar, white ; white as frost 
Chillj, rushing; cooL 

EXKRCISB m. 
NAXKS OF AOTIOWS. 

Tom, to wheel about ; to more round. 
Does the earth turn on her axis! 

«, ed, ing 

Whirl, to turn round quickly; to roll rapidly. 

s, ed, ing 

Glide, to move smoothly ; to move rapidly but smoothly. 

1^ ed, ing 

Float, to moYe as if on wing; to be borne along on water, or in the air. 

1, ed; ing . — 

Quake, to shake ; to shake or tremble. 

«, edt ing 

Teem, to bring forth ; to swaim with life. 

1, ed, ing 

Swarm, to move as boiling water; to throng in erowd& 

1, ed, ing 

Sprout, to shoot; to spring forth as gnsB. 

•» «^ ing 

Bear, to carry ; to bring forth. 

*» ing 

Bors^ did - 



AHQLO-SAXOH DEBITATIVKS. 



FIFTY-SIXTH STUDY. 



The Saxons, in their wanderings in Europe, before they 
settled in Great Britain, were familiar with the various 
Dodies of land. 



Repeat what h said aboTe. 



Hill , wliat hides from view ; a small riae uf land. 
It a, hill an elevation of land t 

lop, the top of a 

ock, a small 

Monot, what gooa up ; a masa of earth higher than a bilL 
Peak, a point thruat oat ; th« point of a hill or moonL 

■ ,uh,cd 

Ridge, Btretched out , a range of hilla or mount*. 

Cli^ what is cleft; a high Bleep roek 

Bank, a bench or aant; a pile of raised earth. 

Knoll, a little round hilL 

Mead, wet; low wet land. 

Meadme, low wet land : a tract of law land. 

Dell, a cleft ; a hoUow place between hilla. 

Shore, cnt off; the land bordering on the sea. * 

/■land, water and land ; a tract of laod surrounded bj wattf. 

Pit^ a hotloff place ; a deep place in the ground. 
Swamp, B apunge ; a low land filled with water, 

Bward, akin or rind ; the graie^ lurfaea 
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Ledge, what is laid ; a high row of rooki. 

Marsh, wet ; a tract of low wet land, oyergrown with coarse grasa. 

ff«,y .• 

Moor, a plain ; a waste covered with heath. 

«, land , 

Dust) dry fine earth. 
— y, tnes«, less 



EXERCISE II. 
NAMES OP QUALITIKS. 

Steep^ a step, or going up ; ascending or descending with great inclination 

Ig a mount steep f 

gf, est, ness — »^' - ■ 
Grassy, growing ; covered with grass. 
Stony, abounding in stones. 
Wet, moist ; containing water. 

er, estj ness 

Hollow, empty ; a deep low place 
— — *r, est, yiess 

FIFTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

BODIES OF WATER. 

The Saxons loved the roll of the wave and the roar of the 
storm, and were wont to land under a gloomy and frowning 
sky to attack the enemy. 

What is said of the Saxon love for water scenery f 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF THIXrGS. 

Water, flowing ; a fluid of great ase^ and yery abundiuit 

Is weUer a useful fluid f 
% inesi, itA, less — ^— 



"fiUlt i^d«o«ntof 
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•wheel, a wheel moved 
•man, a boatman. 



Foam, that which smokes ; froth formed by agitatiDg water. 

y^ iness 

Sound, a swimming ; a narrow sea, or strait. 

Bay, what is bent; a part of the sea mnning tip into the land. 

Shoal, a crowd ; a place where the water is not very deep. 

Stream, a flowing course ; a flow of water. 

Creek, a notch ; a small bay, or part of the sea running into'the land. 

Eddy, backwater; a current of returning water. 

Ford, a going ; a shallow passage in a river. 

Pool, setting ; a small collection of water in a hollow plaee. 

Brook, flowing ; a small stream of water. 

Harbor, an army station ; a port for ships. 

EXEBCISE U. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Narrow, contracted ; of little breadth. 
Is a brook narrow ? 
e r, est, ly, nezs ■ 

Deep, plunging; extending far below the siirfSaceu 

er , est, ly, ness 

Shelfy, a sand-bank ; abounding in sand-banks. 
Shallow, crowded; not deep. 
e r, est, ne^s — ^— 

EXERCISE III. 
NAMES OF AOTIOKS. 

Swell, to enlarge ; to rise in billows. 

Does the ocean swell / 

8, ed, trig 

Flow, to move as water; to glide along as water. 

M, ed, ing — ^— 
Freese^ to shrink ; to harden into ic^ 

», ing ' 

Fron^ did 
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Thaw, to flow ; to melt what is frosen. 

j^ id, ing 

Flood, to flow oyer; to flow 0T«r its boonda. 

9,ed, ing 

Drown, to draw oyer ; to oyerwhelm in WAteK 

%t et( ing — 

Foam, to smoke; to rage with froth. 
• i» ed, ing — 

FIFTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

MINERAL BOOHS. * 

The ancients thought there were only four simple mineral 
bodies, earOi^ air^fire^ and water. We know now that there 
are stxty-two. 

Repeat what is said of mineral bodiea 

BXEROISB I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Iron, hard ; a greyish, hard, and useful metaL 
Is iron abundant! 

ith, a worker in — — 
mnd, bound in 



-jWnga, particles of 

-fonndr!/, the place where casting 



Tin, sprinkled over, or spread ; a whitish soft metal. 
^-^tmitK • worker in — - 

min«s • mine — — 
iNviV ^<>v^<H!r» * black substance used for burning; 
pii^ mint 



^y^\\i^^ one who digs coal 

HaU biUnir; a substance used for seasoningi 

^fi w^ iH*^ nm 

Hand, fine particles of stone. 
— — y, innSf ish 



A stone composed of 
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Flint, what Bashes ; a kind of stone very bard, and Deed in glosi 

glim, the purest 

Claj, Btichy; oily earth. 

(J, i,h 

Loam, eoft; a mixture of sand and clay. 



BHmetone, a t 
Chalk, close m 



]g !tone; roll anlphur. 

a dull whit« earth, campoaed of carbon aad lima. 



Lime, clammy ; a kind of earth made by bumiag limeetoDe. 

8toDe, firm ; a bard mineral body. 

Limestone, a atoae composed of carbon and lime. 

Silver, a vbite brilliant metal 

Qold, yellow; a yellov, heavy, and preeious metal. 

beater, one who beati 

Uaf, leaf or thin 



«i(A,a 



■orker 



Lead, mass, heavy ; a dull whitjsh and soft meUL 
jtencil, an instrument to draw lines. 



Brass, bright ; a melAl mode of Copper and due. 
Steel, what is fixed; iron and carbon eombiiied. 
j/ard, the Roman balance, or acalei. 

EXEBCtSB Q, 



Acid, sharp edge ; sharp to th« toctab 
Bright, darting ; emitting liaht '~ 
Brittle, breaking ; eauly 
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KXKBCISB m. 
NAMK8 or AOTIONB. 

GliBt«M» to shine; to shine with light 
Does glass glitUti f 

i, «< iftff 

Riist^ to beeome red; to become nutj by being ezpoeed to the air. 

1^ edt ti^, y, ineu 

Glitter, to sparkle ; to sparkle with light 

»,ed,%n0 

Dwindle^ to fall away ; to beoome I 
•,«<tn^ 



F|PTY-NINTH STUDY. 

YIOBTABLB BODIES OF THB BABTH — TBBE8. 

The names of some of the chief trees and grains have 
been received from the Saxons. Among these, we may 
mention the oak, beech, ash, and maple. The oak was sa- 
cred: the Saxons soon found out its value as timber, 

Bepeat what is said above. 

BZBBOISB L 
NAXXS OF THINGS. 

Tree, tall ; a plant whose body is large and woody. 
Is a tree the largest vegetable body! 

»f less 

Willow, twig : a tree of a drooping form. 
8f tree 



Weeping 

Sallow, pale; a kind of pale wJOow. 
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Oak, strong ; a hardy and noble tree-that yields fine timber, 

M, en, ling 

White 

Red 

Maple, cloth ; a tree of a cone-like form. 

Ash, a greyish stately tree, affording good wood. 

Birch, a tree with slender tough branches. 

" ■cSy en — ^— - 
Beech, bark ; a tall fine tree with a silvery bark. 

es, en 

Elm, broad; a stately spreading tree. 

linden, a fine cone-like tree with rich flowers. 

Holly, hard ; a glossy eyergreen tree. 

Hawthorn, a hedge thorn ; a tree which bears the haw. 

Fir, point-bearing ; a kind of pine good for timber. 

Hemlock, border plant ; a kind of fir. 

Chestnut^ castle nut ; the tree which yields the chestnntk 

Yew, a tree like the pine, often seen in churchyards. 

Apple, round fruit ; the fruit of the apple. 

Apple-tree, a tree that bears apples. 

Pear, the well-known fruit of the pyrus. 

Pear-tree, the pyrus, or tree that produces the pear. 

Plum, a drupe ; a stone fruit 

Plum-tree, the tree that yields the plum. 

Stock, set ; the body of a plant 



BXEBOISB n. 
9AMKS Ot QUALITISS. 

Woody, of the nature of wood. 

Are the stems of trees woody f 
Tough, tight ; that which may be bent without being brok^ 
— — er, e<^ nen ■ 

Ripe, that may be reaped ; of full growth as fruit 

er , eit, ness — — 
Bare, open ; naked. 

ly.neii 
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KZKBCI8B m. 
VAXKB OF ICTIOVB. 

Grow, to inerease ; to enkige in me. 
Do trees growf 

», ing 

Grew, did 

Leaf, to shoot out; to pot forth learea. 

•^ed.ing 

Bloflsom, to open ont; to put forth floi^fn. 

», ed, ing • 

Wither, to become dry ; to fiide and lose its freshnesL 
9, edging 



SIXTIETH STUDY. 

TEOETABLB BODIES OF THE EABTE — SHBITBS. 

The hazel and the mistletoe were looked upon as sacred 
plants by the ancient Britons, or Celts. 

Repeat what is said aboyeu 

EXEBCISB I. 
NAXXB OF THINOB. 

Shrdb^ rough ; a dwarf treeu 
Is a tkrub a dwarf tree! 

y , %nu9f leu 

Thorn, a shrub having spines. 

y, iew 

Hazel, a cap ; a shrub bearing a fine nuf; 
Brier, rough ; a shrub fall of little thoma. 

Bramble^ prickly ; any rough, prieUy shrub. 

Furze, thick ; a thorny eyergreen ihrub^ having yellow UoMoniB. 

Heath, clinging ; a dry, brownldi ihrub. 
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Whortleberry, hearfrberry ; a ahrnb bearing a, fine berry, 
Mietletoe, stickiDg^ a ahrub growing OD the oak. 
Ivy, up-climbing ; a climbing plant growing on walls. 
Madder, a plant used tn dyeing. 



Pricli^y, full of sharp paints. 

Ib the gooaeberry prukl^ t 
Bank, reachiag; strong in growth. 

Pretty, set off; neat and pleasing. 

ier, tst, iwiw, hj 

Barren, op«n ; or not fruiLful. 



Bpread, broad ; to extend out 
Does ibe ehrub tpriad it 



Rustle, to make a rustling sound 
1, td, ing 



grow and prodaee seeds- 
make qiiiek r 



filing sounds, as leares. 



SIXTY-FIRST STUDY. 



Herba were the chief medicines among the early Saxons. 
They were gathered a t.tbe w ane of the moon, to makes 
of their healing virtl 

What is said of harbatj 
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XXEBCISB I. 
KAXES OF THINOB. 

Nettle, stinging; an herb whose prickles raise blisteni. 

Is the nettle good for bums! 
"ELemlockf border plant ; a poisonous plant. 
Fern, a plant haying its fruit on the back of the leal 
Bue, bitter ; a plant used in medicine. 
Fennel, a plant somewhat like the carawaj, haying scented seed. 

BXEBCISE n. 
NAXXS OF QUALITIXB. 

Whole, round ; all or eyeiy part. 
Is the shrub tohole f 



-new 



EXERCISE in. 
NAM^S OF ACTIONS. 

Wither, to become dry ; to fade and lose its freshness. 
Do lea yes wither l 

», ed^ ing 

Bustle, to make quick small sounds^ as leayes. 
s, edging 

SIXTY-SECOND STUDY. 

GRASSES. 

Ghrasses do more than any other class of plants to support 
man and beasts, and beautify the earth. 

Repeat what is said of grasses. 
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Grau. growing ; plants that form the food of aftttle. 
1b ffTiat aaetd I 

Meadoir , graw that grows 

Orchard , grass that grows 

R«ed, a rod or shoot ; grass witb hollow-pointed stem. 
Clover, club gratt ; a plant with three leavea. 
fioiral, BOOT ; a plant of an acid taate. 



Bbort, out off; low, or of sDtall heighb 
Ib clover lAort / 

B«ard«( haviog hain on 
Green, growing ; having 

i.*,<y,-». 

Bear, drj; withered. 

EXEECTfIBi U 



graiii, as in barlej. 
.tural jilicea. 



Seed, to aoatter ; to grow and make seed. 
Does the fanner teed hia land in apringl 

*'■"? 

Qotha, to cover; to cover over any thii^. 
», ed, try 



IXTT-THIED STUDY. 



The most of our vegetablf.s are unsavory in their wild 
state. Some of tbem are poisouoiUi^^l^UQ has changed 
tbetn into wholesome food. 
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EXERCISE L 
1IAXX8 OF THI1I08. 

Bean, a yetch ; a plant with a straight stalk, hearing its frnit in a pod. 

Is the bean used for food f 
Pea, a climhing plant ; a plant that yields a pea good for food. 
BadixA) mddy ; a plant whose root is eaten raw. 
Leek, long and pointed ; a plant haying a root like an onion. 
Oarlic, a dart ; a plant haying a root like an onion, and an acid taateu 
Parsnip, stone and knob ; a plant with a spindle root^ used for food. 
Tnmtp, round knob ; a plant with flat or spindle^haped root 
Gob^ the head; the spike on which corn grows. 

• EXERCISE n. 

HAMBS OF QUALITIES. 

Fresh, brisk; recently grown. 

Are fresh yegetables the bestf 

e r, estf neu 

Stale, tasteless from age. 
r, ettf ly^ ness — — 



SIXTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

FLOWERS. 

• Flowers have been used to deck the bride, and adorn tbe 
graves of the dead. 

What is said of flowers f 

EXERCISE !• 
KAMX8 OF THIHOS. 

DaiB7» ®7® of d&7; a bright bntton-like flower. 
Is the daisy a sweet flower f 
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Poppy, pap ; a Bhowy plant, whose joioa oausea sleep. 
Hallows, Bo^ ; a aoft large-leafed plant. 
Blouom, opeoed out ; the Sower of plants. 
Thiatle, teariog ; a pricklj plant with a showy head. 



Fair, clear ; pleaeing to the eye 
Are flowara/air? 

Fool, put on ; unfair or diapleasing to the ej«. 

Sweet, flowing; pleasing to the taste. 

Snany, bright ; colored by the nan. 



SIXTY-FIFTH STUDY. 



I 



Some trees and shrubs yield fruits that are useful for food. 
Some of them are even luxuries. 
fiepeat what ia aaid above. 



Haw, hedge; the berry of the thorn. 

Is the Saio a red berry I 

, Bonr ; the fruit of the wild plum. 
Acorn, oak aad grain; the nut of the oak. 
Tar, wasting away ; a thick, dark, etickj lubstance, obtained by bnnuBg 

pine wood. 
Pitch, thick; the thick juice of certain treei, as the pitch-pine. 
8* 
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Gtim, lump out off ; a dear juiee wfaieh ezadea througb tho b«rk of treo^ ind 

thickens on the surface. 
Staroh, stiff; a white subetanee without smell or taste. 



XXKRCI8B n. 



HAlfXS OF QUALITIX8 



Mellow, soft ; soft with ripeiMaa. 
Should firait be wtdhm 
er, e^ neu — ^— 
Ripe, that may be reaped; 

Cn , not 






wlien «aieat 



KxxRnsB m. 



XAMKS or ACTIOXS 



Kar. to shvHX : v> forsi «*7i a» eora. 

m 






SIXTY -SIXTH STrDT. 



rcf T 






an 



f sut *>rvii 
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Stem, firmly eat ; the body of a plant 
I> the Han the body of the plant! 
Stock, placed ; the bod; of a plant. 
Bough, bent ; the arm of e, tree. 
Twig, what shoots ; the smallest bongfa of a plant 
Woodrthe BcUd part of a tree. 
Pith, kernel ; the epongj centre of a tree. 
Barb, what {■ peeled off ;*tbe outward covering of a b'ee. 
Sap. soft ; tbe juice of a tree. 
Lea( light ; the part tbat shoots from the bough. 

Seed, sown ; the part of a plant that prodncea new onea. 

Kernal^ a grain or nut ; the part of a nut which may be eaten. 



Letfy, l^t; abonndii^ in leaves. 

Is tiie bower Uafy / 
Tongh, pulling ; that ma; be bent vithoat 

Toung, being in the fint part of growth. 
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Bark, to peel ; to strip off bork; also to eorer with bark. 

M,ed,im^ 

Bend, to ttietdi ; to make crooked. 

^tfV 

Bent^did 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

DOKBSnC AHIMAL8. 

When the Saxons settled in Great Britain in 450, ihe 
wolf was still in the island* Thtj were familiar with the 
deer and hare. Herrings, salmon, sturgeon, flounders, 
plaice, crabs, lobsters, oysters, muscles, cockles, winkles, and 
even the porpoise^ were used for food. 

KXERGISB I. 
HAlfXS OF THINGS. 

Ox^ large ; the male of the cow tribe. 
Is the ox a four-footed animal f 
more than one ■ 
like 



Cow, what lows ; a large domestie animal with doyen hoo( and laaeful for 

her milk. 
Horse, what rushes; a noble domestie animal with nndiyided hoo( and used 

for riding or draught 
Colt, a yonng horse. 

-^1^ tsA 

"BvMoek, what bellows; a yonng bull or ox. 

Sheep^ a wether; a small four-footed animal with cloven foot, coYered with 

wooL 

herd 

Bam, what thrusts ; the male of the sheep. 

Gh>at, what goes ; an animal with hollow honui^ like the sheep, but oorered 

with hair. 

h0rd 
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I^mb, what ikipt; • joong aheep. 

Stud, wbst stands ; a fine liorse for -nar. 
Flock, a crowd ; a company aa of aheep. 
Swine, what ^ruats ; a thictakinned nnimal used for food- 
Pig, a little one ; Iha joung of awine. 

Hound, fawning ; a kind of dog oud in huoting. 

Grcj , a hound of great apeed. 

Blood , a hound 

Horn, n hard ahoot ; a hard flubsUnce growing on the beads of so 
Hoof, a horny aubstance on tbe feet of animale. 
Bide, what is atripped off ; the skin of an animaL 

Marrow, fat ; the oily aubstonce which i« foond in bone* 
Ewe, a temnle aheep. 
Heifer, a young cow. 
Nag, a amall borse. 
Bristle, a «hoot ; the hair on awine. 

Cod, chewed focid, which some animals bring from Qie first atomaish to chew 
•gain- 



Stray, scattered ; wandEring or loat 
Blow, dull, blunt; tardy or Iniy in tnotion. 

CT, III, net), Ig 

Greedy, reaching ; having a eIroBg deure for food. 

Bontd, furaiehed with homa. 
HannZ«^ not hurtful. 
BonM tumiilied with boofa, 
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VAlfSt OF ACTIOXt. 

Bdiow, to bddi out MMiiid; to make a load ImAow 
I>o«Ui«ozk/l0«/ 

«t ed, ing 

WaUow, to roll ; to roll the body on tJie earth. 

•^ed, ing 

Low, to make a flat low totmd ; to make a low mmmu 

1, §d, ing -i 

Bleat, to cry as aheep. 

-^— ^ ed, ing 

Bark, to make a aharp mapping noiae. 

•» ed, ing — 

Worry, to ihake ; to harass in any way. 

^ed; img 

Whine, to squeak ; to make a crying sound. 

M, ed, ing 

Fawn, to crouch in Joy; to seek finyor or notiee. 

1^ edf ing 

Neigh, to make the sound of a horM. 

f , ed, ing 

Bray, to make a grinding sound ; to make a harsh and loud noisap 

•ftd.ing 

Graae, to eat grass; to feed on grass or herbage. 

ed , ing — ■^— 
Wag, to shake ; to moye one way and the other, as the tail. 

i> ed; ing — — 

liok, to rub ; to draw the tongue over any thing. 

_i^ed; ing 

Blink, to creep tlily; to steal away. 
a,$d,ing 

SIXTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

The deer, wolf, and hare, were the animals most com- 
monly hunted by the early Saxons. 

What is said of wild animals! 
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EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF THINOB. 

Elephant^ chief or leader; an animal with a thick skin, and of great size. 

Is the eUpkwU a large animal f 
Deer, roving or wild ; a wild animal like the goat 

skin, stalking 

Rein , a deer that is found in cold regions. 

Fallow f a small kind of deer almost domesticated. 

Doe, roving or wild ; the female deer. 

Stag, fii-m or set ; the male red deer. 

Hart, strong ; a stag or male deer. 

Roe, a ray; the smallest deer. 

Buck, what thrusts; the male of the goat 

Elk, strong or large ; a large deer, called Moose in America. 

Hare, what hears quickly ; a smaU animal with long earSi 

Fox, cunning ; a wild animal like a dog. 

Bear, fierce ; a large rough and savage animal. 

"White ^ a bear 

Boar, rough ; the wild hog. 

Otter, a small flat-headed animal, with web-toes^ living in water. 

Raty the gnawer ; a gnawing animal like a mousey and somewhat larger. 

Mouse, what shuts up ; a small g^wing animal that infests houses. 

Miee^ more than 

Ape, quick; a four-handed animal living in hot oUmatesL 

BXEBCISE n. 
KAXEB OF QUALITIES. 

Rampant, headlong ; rearing up, or overleaping. 

Does the rampant lion appear in some crests, or coats of arms f 
Swift, whirling ; rapid in motion. 

er, et^ Zy, neu 

Grim, raging; fierce^ savage. 

■ tff, nt, Ijff nets ■ 

Grisly, shuddering ; frightful, 
—new—— 
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Skaggj, roogli; witk kng liair orwooL 



KZXBCISB m. 
VAMS8 or ACTIOVB. 

Rom; to make a load, hJi, continiioiis noiseL 
Does the lion roar / 

Grin, to set the teeth; to open the month and show tiie teeth. 
edging 



Bristle, to shoot op ; to raise the 

a, edging 

Spring; to leap ; to more with violenee by leapa 
a,inff 



Sprang; did — -^ 

Tear, to waste ; to separate in pieoes with TioleneeL 

^tit^ 

Tore^did 

Burrow, to bore into ; to make a hole in the earth, as rabbhs. 

1, ed; ing 

Glimb^ to go up; to ereep np a tree or roek. 

% edf ing 

Ump^ to fall ; to walk as if lame. 



SIXTY-NINTH STUDY, 

WATER ANIMALS. 

The Saxons were femiliar with the principal fish. of 
Great Britain, and used many of them for food. The eel 
was their favorite fish. 

Repeat what is said aboye. 



nsh, lively; an aDimal with Beales and fins. tliaC lives in vaXer. 
Ib Iho perch v,jiskt 

like, tpiBT, boat, paiui 

Herring, armj ; a white or red fiali that migrotei from cclil to vena places 

in the epring. 
Trout, a sharper; aline river fish, tingeii witb spots, and living in fresh water. 
• RoBoh, red ; a fish wilh ghiiij aealss. 

Seal, set or placed ; a flesh-eating animal, having a head like a dog, and usc- 

fnl fur the skin. 
Whale, the roller; a Urge animal, partly fiah, and useful tor its oil and bonef^ 

Crab, scraping; a small anima! having a crust-like shelL 
Lobster, husky one ; an animal liUe a crab, but much larger. 
Clam, binding ; a shell-fish used for food. 
Fin, firm shoot ; a limb of a Gsh used for swimming. 



Beale 



a shell; a small crust which ci 



■flfish. 



Lean, elenffer; wanting flesh. 



Fishy, consisting of fish. 
Bonj), abounding in hone. 
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BTKROIBK m. 
HAXXS OF AOTIOHS. 



Swim, to pa« awaj ; to move on or in water. 
Does the pike nrim swiftly? 

«, ifi^ 

Swam, did — ^^ 



SpawD, to throw out ; to throw out eggi as a fish. 

a, ed, ing 

Scuttle, to shape as a basket ; to bore a ship so as to be open like a basket 
a, edging 

SEVENTIETH STUDY. 

KEFTILBS. 

The hatred which exists towards snakes, seems to be a 
part of the tradition of the fall of Eve. 

What is said of snakes aboyef 

EXERCISE I. 
HAMES OF THINGS. 

Snake, creeping ; a serpent of any kind. 

Is the snake hated by all f 

», root 

BatUe 

Adder, poison serpent; a poisonous serpent of the yiper kind. 

«, grass, tongue 

Snail, crawling ; a slimy slow-creeping animaL 

•Sf like ^— 
Worm, winding ; a ringed animal without feet. 

», y 

Leech, seizing ; a water animal like the worm, used in bleeding. 

Frog, cracked in voice ; a small four-footed animal with naked body, that 

lives in water and on land. 

Toad, a small animal like a frog. 

Tadpole, a toad head ; a young toad or frog. 
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EZEBCISS n. 
NAlfXS OF QUALITIX8 

Slow, slack ; lazy in motion. 

Is tlie snful dow f 

C Tf eft, ness 

Slim J, soft and sticky; overspread with slime. 

n€88 

Foot^eM^ without feet 
• Numb, seh;ed ; torpid, or motionless. 

ed 

£e 

EXERCISE m. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Creepi, to catch ; to move slowly, to crawl on the belly. 

Do serpents creep / 
«, ing 



Crept^ did 

Croak, to creak ; to make a low hoarse noise as tiie frog^ 

«, ed, ing 

HisS) to make a hissing sonnd as a serpent. 

8, edf ing 

Wo/m, to move as a worm. 

s, ed, ing 

Suck, to draw out; to draw out liquid with the mouth. 
9, ed, ing 



SEVENTY-FIRST STUDY, 

INSECTS. 

Insects axe known to all people. They swarm in hot 
climates, and become in many cases plagues to both man 
and beasts. The mosquito is the pest of the sunmier even- 
ing's quiet. 

Repeat what is said of insects. 
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KAMSt OF THIVeS. 

B6% A iomII win^ inMct which makes honey. 
Is the 6w a domeatie inBeetf 

—1^ Aivf 

Wasp^ an inaect like the bee. 

»,uk 

Hornet, a kind of waap. 

Fly, moying by wings; a small winged insect of Tarioua 

i, fitft 

Gad , a large fly that stings cattle. 

Beetle^ mallet ; an insect with hard wings. 

Mklge^ a kind of gnat 

Ifoth, what cuts; a winged insect which destroys doth- 

1^ eaien * 

Flea, a fly ; a small black insect 

Louse, an insect that lives on the bodies of men. 

If ite, small ; a yery small insect that is found in cheeae. 

Emmet a small insect^ as the ant. 

Weeyil,' a small insect of the beetle kind. 

Bting, a sharp poiut 

Um$ 

• 

BXBBCI8B II. 
KAlfIS OF QUALITIES. 

Winged^ haying wings; flying rapidly. 
Is the bee a winged animal f * 

Wing/««j^ without 

Flyifi^, moving with wings. • 

EXERCISE m. 
NAMES OF A0TIOK8. 

Bite, to seize with the teeth. 
Does the bee biU or stingf 
inff 




Birds are beautiful creations. Their plumage and song 

please the senses, and excite agreeable thoughts in the 
heart. Birds add beauty to rural scenery. 

Kepeut vhat ia said of birils. * 



Hawk, a bird with a crooked beak, cloven tongue, bead tbiek ast witli 
festbe^^ sod that feeds on birds. 
Is the hawk as large as u pigeon I 
OvI, howling ; s bird that flies at night. 

>, iih, like, light 

Kite, a kind of hawk, and swift in motion. 

Raven, the plunderer ; a bird that lives on flesh. 

Crov. the oroaker; a, large black bird that feeds on carrian and grain. 

t,foot 

Rook, a bird like the erow, that feeds on inaacts. 
Lark, the singer ; a bird noted for its Bang. 

Thrush, the throat ; a fioe aiogiiig bird. 
Black, pale ; a pale or satlow color. 
Bird, what is brought forth ; a wioged aninutL 
Blackbird, a kind of singing thniah. 



I 
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Swallow, roof-bird ; a mail bird of f^go 
DoTceooiog; a kind of pigeon. 

t,€OU 

Cuckoo, a wandering bird, which is nniofed horn its notci 
Swan, white ; a bird like the gooic^ with a Im^ arehad nedL 

,, like 

Bill, a beak or »hoot ; the beak of a bird. 
Wing, aide ; the limb of a bird nscd for flighL 

9, Uu 

Claw, a foot-cleft ; the sharp nail of a bird. 
Finch, fine or gay ; a small singing bird. 

Gold , a finch. 

Chaf , a finch. 

Bol , a finch. 

EXERCISE n. 
NAXBB or QUALITISS. 

Shy, shunning; avoiding the approach of a peraon. 

Are most birds thy f 

eVf esty It/t ncM 

Swift, turning ; of rapid motion. 

g r, estj ness 

Singing, having the power of song. 
Cootn^, uttering a low sound as a doye. 

EXERCISE m. 

NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Swoop, to carry off rapidly ; to seize on the wing. 
Does the hawk swoop birds I 

«, ed, ing 

Scream, to cry out in fear ; to utter a loud shrill cry. 

9, ed^ ing 

Mounts to go up ; to soar on high. 

«, ed, ing 

Coo^ to utter a low soft sound. 
— ^», ed, ing — — 
Whistle, to make a shrill sound. 
a, ed^ ing 



I 
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BEVENTr-TEDBD STUDY. 



The hen is, perhaps, the most iiseful domestic bird, and 
adds interest and life to the barn-yard. 
^V Kepeat what k said above. 



Fowl, a flying animal; a winged animal, as a ben. 
la a otiickea afoal / 

Ben, a cook ; the female of any bird 

Caek, what shoota up ; the male of birds. 

Chiokni. a (mall cock ; tbe young of fowls. 

Goose, whnt cackles; a large web-footed fowl that LTeait 

f/rasi. neci 

Gander, the goose ; a male of the goose. 

Gaaiing, a little gooae. 

Feather, expanded; the covering of birds. 



I 



Feathenv^ covered with feathers. 

Are !ov]a feathered f 
Craving, nttering the sound of the cock. 
Web-footed, having the toea joined by a thin 



Flutter, to waver; to move and Sap tbaj 
Do bird* jfwtfr with the wingil . 
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ei,img 



Crow, to utter tlie eoiiiid of a eoek 

^••V 

Crew, did 

Imj, to put down; to bring forth, m egg*. 

1; «< in^ 

Lights to lift ; to gH down, m a bird from on win^^ 

% M •»V 



A , M,ed,in^ 

duek, to strike ; to make the noise of a hen. 

»» «< •»V 

Boost, to rest; to rest on a roost^ at birds at nig 

1^ cd, in0 

SBVENTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

PBODUCTIONS OF AHIMALS. 

Animals yield man manj things that are nsefiil, Thej 
help to feed and clothe him. 

Repeat what it said above. 

EXBBCISI L 
NAHB8 OF THINGS. 

Milk, wnat is got by stroking; a white floid yielded by female animals. 
Is milk wholesome t 
y , tfieit, cow -^^— 
Batter, what is beaten; an oily snbstance made from milk. 

y , U99, milk 

Meat^ what feeds ; any thing eaten for nomrishment 

•-.-offering 

Egg, a body formed in the body of female birds and other ^wimalf, 

M, Clip, Inrd 

Wool, soft ; the soft hair of sheep. 
— y, iruM^ en > 

Oil, what kindles ; a greasy substance fonnd in animals, 
y, ineM$ 



Hair, a thread-like growth on the skin, 
y, »n<«» 
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BTENTT-FIPTH STUDY. 



The Saxons worshipped the Sun as a goddess, "the 
golden lady of the day ;" and the moou, as a god. 
Wbat ia eaid of the enn aod moan t 



Heaven, lift«(l up; the region that surrounds the earth. 
Is heaiim above the earth i 

«, the different regiona tliat aurrounJ the enrth. 

Sun, shiuiiig ; that whicli lighta the earth by clay. 

1, daji, beam, itmek 

Moon, the guiile; that which lighU the earth by niglit 

1, light, fatnn, ikint 

Star, theateerer, oa it guided sailora; s twinkling bright body in IhehesTeni, 

1, 1'lghL, JUb, gtaer, y 

Welkin, cloud; the arch of heaven aa aesQ by Ibe eye. 

Rainbov, bow made of rain ; an areh of colors formed bj the sun stuDing 
on drops of water. 



Red, opening or glowing ; a bright warm color. 
Is iJie sky ever Tidl 

ST, est, (y, neis. ah 

Yellow, bright; a bright color. 

H*j.>, .r, «(, ith 

Green, growing, aa gross; a Cool color, composed of yellow and bliM 

er, est, nts\ i>h 

Blue, a rich cool tolor. 

BrowD, bnrnt ; a aober, cool color, formed of red, yellow, and bUek. 

'tr, ett, nta, iih 

Gray, fair; white mixad wit'' 
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BlAck, waning or pale ; the color of nighL 
er, eat, n^w; Uk 

EXERCISE in. 
NAME3 OF ACTIONS. 

Han^ to waver; to suspend. 

Do the heavens hanff over the earth f 
«, iriff 



Goer y 9, ing 

Hong, did 



Dazzle, to make dizzy ; to overpower with lig' t 

^ ed, ing 

Riae, to go up ; to move or pass upward& 
«, ing 



A , «, ing 

Dawn, to open as rajs ; to open into day. 

», td, ing 

Set, to drive ; to pass below the horizon. 
Twinkle, to wink ; to shine tremblingly. 

ai ed, ing 

Gleam, to shoot ; to shoot forth rays, as stars, 
—a, ed, ing 

C H A PT E R VI 1 I . 

PLACE AND TIME. 

''The stupendously holy gods considered these things: 
They gave names to the night and to the twilight ; 
They called the morning and the midday so." 

The Yolupsa. 
Repeat what is said of. place and time. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

PLAGES ON THE EARTH AND IN THE HEAYENS* 

East^ rising up ; the place where the snn rises. 

Does the sun rise in the east f 
entf ward 
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Weat, falling or wasting ; Ihe part of the heaven where the sun sets. 

ern, ward 

North, roaring wind , the place in heaven where the pole-star is. 

c rn, ward, pole 

Hrround, bottom, as of a lake ; the surface of the eartlu 

^ leas, ntttf pine 

Acre, open or ploughed field ; a piece of land containing a certain number 

of rojl:j. 
Field, felled; a piece of hind enclosed for tillage or pasture. 
«. book, preaching 

SEVEN'i'Y-SEVENTlI STUDY. 

RELATIVE PLACES. 

Places are Yery numerous, and may be compared with 
one another. This is one of the ways in which we become 
acquainted Avith them. 

Bepeat what is said above. 

EXEBCISE I. 
NAMES OF THINQB. 

• 

Here, the place where we are. 

Are 3'ou Acre OP there? 
There, the place bejond where we are. 
Where, at what place. 
Thither, the place where a thing goes. 
Whither, to what place. 
Within, inside of a place. 
Without, outside of a place. 
Hence, from this place. 
High, lifted up ; above in place. 
Low, cast down ; not high in place, 
/nward, towards a place. 
Far, away in place. 
I^arther, more distant in place. 
Over, above in place. 
J9«low, laid down by ; under in place. 
Near, close by in place. 
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Beneaih, low bj ; under in place. 

Nigh, near in place. 

Out, beyond in place. 

Outw&rdf a going beyond in place. 

Beyond, at the outside in place. 

Up, high ; or upon in place. 

Tbgether, in company ; brought near in place 

Next, height ; nearest in place. 

Middle, coming between in place. 

Mid, enclosure ; between extreme points. 

Tonder, gone ; distant in place. 



SEVENTY-KIftHTn STUDY. 

LABOER DIVISIONS OP TIME. 

" Old January, wrapped well in many weeds to keep the 
cold away — of February, with the old wagon wheels and 
fish — of the hands cold through holding all the day the 
hatchet keen." — Spenser. 

Bepeat what is said above. 

EXEBOISE I. 
NAMES OP THINGS. 

lime, what passes; the place of events — succession. 

Should we improve time f 
Day, dawn ; the time the sun gives us light 

», ly 

'—^^hreak, the dawn of 

•light, the light of 



^•^^ipring, the first gleam of — — 

'—^-time, the time of 

Sunday, the sun*s dawn ; the day of the sun. 
Monday, the moon's dawn ; the day of the moon. 
Tuesday, Tuisco*s dawn ; the day of the god Tuisco. 
Wednesday, Woden's dawn ; the day of the god Woden. 
Thursday, Thorns dawn ; the day of the god Thor, the thunder god. 
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FriiUij, Friggu'd dawa ; the dny of die goiidesa Fri§ 
8»tacdsj, Satorn's dswn ; the day of the planet 9a 
Night, declialpg; the time of darlinciM. or when the 

1, teat, fail 

Mid 

Weet, the epaea of aevea dnya. 



Spring, nhootiog; tli» sproaling time. 

1, (tme, vxaXhtr *- 

Summer, warm; t)ie sua or shiny time. 

*, limt, vseiUher 

Fall, failing; tbe time of deeaj. 

Winter, the vindy time, the time of wiml ; the cold eeneou uf the year 

length, lengthening ; the apaue of forty days from Ash- Wednesday t* 



SEVENTY-NINTH STUDY- 

" They reckoned their time by the number of nights, and 
counted their years by the winters. April they named 
Easter month, and the name <if ilikh-vionth was given to 
May." — Milkr. 
How did tJie Hbiodb reckoa tiiuu) 



Mora, aeattcring ; the first part uf the day. 

lamoru theuameof thelirBt part ofUisdayr 
Morning, the opening of the day. 

Amir, time 

Kvoning, deolininp; the elosa of the d»y. 
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Eventide, time of decline ; the time of eyeoing. 

Noon, up or limit ; the place of the sun at twelve o'clock. 

day 

TWlight, doubtful light ; the time after sunset or before sunrise. 
Dawn, opening as rays ; the first part of the daj. 



EIGHTIEffl STUDY. 

RELATED DIVISIONS OF TIME. 

Some of the divisions of time are known and named as 
they are relattd to one another. 

What is said of related divisions of time ? 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF TOINOS. 

Now, the present time. 

Are you existing now? 
Beforej by the front; time before now. 
Always, all going ; time without end. 
Ever, at any time. 

N . at no 

Soon, early ; nt a set time. 

er, est 

Late, drawn out, or long ; behind the set time. 

fr, eslf nes8 

Early, shooting up ; before the set time. 

er, est 

Again, turning a point ; once more. 

When, at what time. 

Then, at that time. 

While, staying ; during a set time. 

Yet, holding ; &ti]l remaining. 

Still, set or firm ; time up to the present. 
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EIGHTY-FIRST STUDY. 

RELATIONS OF THINGS AND EVENTS IN PLACE AND TIME. 

Place and time belong to all things. As soon as we think 
of any thing, we think of some place where it is ; and as 
soon as we think of some event, we think also of some time 
when it happened. 

What is said of things and events in place and time ? 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF RELATIONS IN PLACE AND TIME. 

In, a cave ; within or inside. 

Are you in the room ? 
Out^ going forth ; without or outside. 
To, end ; to a certain place or time. 
Of, out of; out of a certain place ov time. 
From, source ; beginning in a certain place or time. 
Tbwards, looking at; fronting a certain place or time. 
By, passing orclosc; being near in place and time. 
With, joining; joined in place and time. 
Near, next ; close by in place or time, 
^bout, on the outside ; round a place or time. 
-4bove, over ; lifted up in place and time. 
Under, on lower side ; down in place or time. 
Down, dipping ; low in place or time. 
Up, high ; aloft in place or time. 
For, bearing ; in place of 
Through, passage ; from side to side. 

EIGHTY-SECOND STUDY. 

GONNBOTION OF THINGS AND EVENTS IN PLACE AND T]j|fE. 

Things and events are closely connected. There is no 
solitary body in the world. 

Repeat what is ttaid of tlie connection of things and events. 
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EZEBCISS I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

And, giving ; addition. 

Do yOu read and write f 
"But, add ; more or further. 
But^ without^ on the outside ; except. 
If, giving ; allowing or granting. 
Thoagh, allowing ; granting it so. 
Or, other ; distribution, one in a choice, but not both. 
As, which or it ; like or even. 
So, that ; in like manner. 
Thai, getting ; in order to. 
Lest^ left ; that not 
Still, placing ; to this time. 
Till, the while; to a certain time. 
Since, seen ; after a certain time. 
Then, placed ; at that time. 
Else, leaving off; otherwise. 
Yet, getting ; stUL 
Than, set or placed ; compared with. 



CHAPTER IX. 
GOD. 

The Saxons had no correct notions of God when they 
settled in England. Pope Gregory sent over Augustine as 
a missionary. He succeeded in converting King Ethelbert. 
From that time, the religion of Christ, and the true idea of 
God, have dwelt chiefly with the Saxons. 

What IB 9aid of the Saxons and Godt 



AKGLO-SAXON DSBITATinS. 



EIGHTT-THIBD STUDY. 



Odin, or Wodin, supposed to be a great warrior, was 

the god of the Saxons. Besides him, they worshipped the 

Mood, Tuisco, Thor, Frigga, Saturn, and the Sun, deities 

from which the names of the days of the week are horrowed. 

Ilepaatwhat is Boid above. 



Qod, BtroDg nnd good ; the Mukcr, Ruler, and Redeemer of m 
Ib Ood onr Maker r 

Ij/, lineis, lilre, lesi, Uatiieaa 

head, the natare of 

£/■„ ;y, not like 

Father, the feeder ; the Author of all things. 

San, issue or olfspriiig ; the second peraoD iu the Glodhead. 

Glioet, breath or life ; the bodI or miud. 

Holy, Booud; free froiu all sin or blemish. 

Holy Qhogt, the third person in the Godhead. 



'Bleated, made blithe ; poMeeaing happiness. 

Is God th«Hul for erermoret 
Mightj. strength ; strong iu poirer. 



Finl^ advanced before; the b^inning of atl thinfpi 
Trae, closed fait; real, or aooording to fact. 
Eolj, whole or sound ; fra^ ' •■•, 
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EXERCISE ni. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Make^ to fonn ; to form into any ahape. 
Did God make all things f 

«i ing 

Made, did 

Lay, to throw down ; to settle or fix. a 

9, d, ing ^ 

Bear, to raise up ; to raise or build. 

a, ing 

Up , », ing 



Fix, to fasten ; to make firm. 

— ea; ed^ ing 

Hold, to strain ; to bind fast or together. 

— », ing 

Up y », ing 

Held, did 

Up , did 



Keep, to thrust ; to hold or preserve in safety. 

«, ing ——^ 

Kept, did 



Curse, to bring evil upon any one. 

8f edf ing 

Bless, to make happy ; to confer good on one. 

eSf edy ing 

Atont, to make one ; to satisfy for sin. 

«, edt ing 

FUl, to arouse ; to occupy. 
8, ed, ing 

EIGHTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

The attributes of God are those qualities that belong to 
^. The names of some of them are found in the Saxon 
*uage. . 

^W 18 said of the attributes of God f 

' ) 

■ ■ ■ K 
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EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF THI NG3. 

^/mighty, strong above all ; having all power. 

Is God almighty / 
Knowletigrd, what is held; understanding of things. 
VfUdonij power of holding in the mind ; just in the use of knowledge. 
Goo^nes^ state of being strong; kindness to all, or a disposition to make all 

happj. 
Trvithy trusty closed; that which agrees with facts; also certain knowledge. 
Holin^M, state of being sound ; state of being free from sm and every blem-- 

iah. ... 

EIGHTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

RELATION OF GOD TO MAN. • 

God is nearly related to man, and all His relations are 
full of interest. Have we not all one Father ? Hath not 
one God created ns? 

Repeat what is said of the relation of God to man. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF PERSONS AND THINGS. 

Maker, one who does ; the Creator of all tilings. 

Is God the maker of all things ? 
Daysman, the dawn man; one who makes peace in judgment 
8hepAer4 the sheep watch ; one who guides and tends sheep ; also the guide 

and preserver of man. 
Father, the feeder ; the author of man. 
Priest^ one who stands before ; one who waits at the altar with sacrifices for 

sin. 
High, lifted up ; distance upwards. • 

High Priest^ the priest who entered the holy of holies; also CSuni^ 
Peace-maker, settled down ; one v|io allaTS anger* **^ * 

ties into a state of ttUn^ 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

THK ABODB 0¥ GOD — HKATKS ASD KABTH. 

God is in eveiy place, beholding the evil and the good. 
He fills heaven and earth with his folness. 

Whtt is SAid of the abode of God ? 

EXERCISE I. 
VAXES OF THI5GS. 

Eirthy dost ; the world in which we live 

Is the ear<A the footstool of God! 
HeftTen, raised i^ ; the region ronnd the earth ; also the abode of God and 

h<djbeingL 

EXERCISE n. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Stany, aboonding in stars. 

Can we see the tiarfy heavens f 
Higih, lifted np ; above another thing in plaee. 

er,etl 

Firsly adyaneed before any other ; the lowest diyision of the heaTens. 
Third, the first after the second ; the highest division of the heaTena^ 

EXEBCISB m. 
NAMES OF A0TIOE8. 

Hang; to waver; to 8Uiq>end. 

Did God hang the earth on notfaiagt 
t^itiff 



Hong, did 

Shade^ to out off as liglit ; to sereen from the light 

9,ed^ ing 

Wheel, to turn about; to roll forward. 
— » — s, ^ ing 



\ 
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Bisa, to go up; to more or paw iipwurdi. 



Set, to drive ; to pass beloiT the horiton. 



^^M Dreneb, to drink ; to Eoali v.i with raia. 

^H e», td, iiiff 

^H SpHnlile, to scatter ; to scatter as rain. 

^H ' 1, ed, ing __- 

^^1 -06 . ', fd, ing 

^^g Dawn, to become day ; to open as tho rr 

^B >, td, w 

■ CHAPTER X. 



P 



Events make up the sum of all life. Ab the growth of 
a plant is complete in its seed, so the life of all things is 
complete in a few striking events. Birth, growth, and 
death form the outline of existence. 

Repeat what ia said of evfute. 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

EVENTS OF TUB HOtraSHOLD. 

The events of every household are the materials of an 
instructive history. 
What is laid of erents of the houeehold I 

Wedding, a pledging of love ; a tnarriage. 

Is a aeiiding a Joyous thing t 
Bir/A, a bringing forth, aomiiig into life ; abo that wliich ii born. 

1, day 

Work, what is dona by effort, labor of any kind ; aUo the product of labor 

orakill. 

ing, the act of 

flay, a throwiDg off work, epurtor BEDiiaemeat of any kind : * 
ns iutscded to amiue- 
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■ing^ the act of 



Sleep, a loosening ; reet by suspending the powers of body and mind. 
DeatA, a falling away ; the end of life on earth. 
8, fy, lest 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

EVENTS IN THE BUSINESS OF MAN. 

The life of business is made up of a few events, and these 
are ever recurring with occasional changes. 

What is said of events in business ! 

Seed-time, time of sowing ; the season for sowing seed. 

Does seed-time come before harvest! 
Harvest, the food part of the year ; the season for gathering the crops. 

h ome, the song and feasting at the end of 

Blighty a scurf; a disease that nips plants or grains. 

Mildew, honey dew ; a white coating on plants. 

Shipwreck, ship breaking ; the casting away of a ship at sea. 

Fall, a driving; the act of dropping from a high place. 

Wound, a thrust ; a hurt of any kind. 

Bust, red; a disease in grain. 

.80ginnin^ a going in ; the first of any thing. 

Losfl^ a parting ; a ceasing to possess something. 

Fire^ a raging ; the burning of any thing by fire. 

EIGHTY-NINTH STUDY. 

EVENTS IN THE EABTH. 

The history of the earth is one of a limited number of 
events that return in circles, like the seasons of the year. 

What is said of the events of the earth ! 

Cold, a blowing ; the want of heat 

Does eM exist at the north! 
Heatk fire; a state of wannth. 
Day, opening ; the time when tbe son ia with ua. . 
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Nighty black; the time when the sun is absent from ua. 

Spring, a shooting ; the season of buds. 

Summer, heat or sun time; the season of flowering. 

Fall, a dropping ; the season of decay. 

Winter, windy time, the windy season ; also the sleep of the earth. 

Wind, a moving ; air in motion. 

Blast, a striking ; a sudden gust of wind. 

Breeze, a moving ; a gentle breath of wind. 

Storm, a raging ; a strong wind and rain. 

Shower, a shaking ; a fall of rain. 

Hail, a driving ; a fall of frozen rain. 

Snow, a glistening ; a fall of frozen vapor. 

Ice, what is firm ; water frozen solid. 

Frost, a shining, frozen mist or fog ; also the act of freezing. 

Mist^ what mixes ; water falling in very small drops. 

Dew, what gleams ; the moisture of the air made into drops by coming in 

contact with a colder body. 
Flood, a rushing ; a great flow of water. 
Wave, a going to and fro ; a moving swell of water. 
Tide, that happens; the rise and fall of the waters of the sea. 
Land-slip, a moving of land ; a slide of land. 
Spring, a leaping ; a boiling up of water. 
Fall, a throwing ; a descent of water. 

NINETIETH STUDY. 

EVENTS IN THE HEAVENS. 

The changes that take place in the heavens,, have entered 
largely into the religious history of man. 

Repeat what is said x)f the events in the heavens. 

lig^ty a darting forth ; that by which we see. 

Is the sun the cause of light F 
TlotUght^ doubtful light ; light before the rising and setting of the son. 
Glond, a mass ; a mass of visible vapor. 
Dawn, opening , the break of day. 
Thunder, a clashing ; the sound that follows lightning, 
lightnings a flashing ; a flash of light before a thunde^elap. 
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SunriBe, a goiLg of the san ; the first appearance of the sun. 

Sunset, a siaking of the sun ; the going down of the sun. 

Rain, what flows; falling drops of water. 

Rainbow, an arch of colors, made by the sun shining throngh rain. 



NINETY-FIRST STUDY. 

EVENTS OP GOD. 

The events of God are the works that make up the earth 
and heavens, and all the good that fells to the lot of man. 

What is said of the events of God ? 

Earth, dust ; the place on which plants, animals, and man live. 

Is the earth the work of God ? 
Heaven, lifted up ; the sky or place around the earth. 
Sun, the shiner ; the body that lights the earth by day. 
Moon, what directs ; the body that lights the earth by night. 
Star, what steers ; a bright body that sparkles at night in the sky. 
Wor^ round, the earth ; also the universe. 
Man, strong ; the race of thinking beings to which we belong ; God*8 image 

on earth. 
Fall, a casting down ; the ruin of God's image in man by sin. 
Gospel, good speaking ; good news from Grod to man as a sinner. 
Daysman, the strength of day ; one who unites parties^ as sinful man and 

offended God. 
Peace, pressed down ; rest from every thing that troubles. 

NINETY-SECOND STUDY. 

LAST THINGS. 

The old Saxons longed for Valhalla, and the great ban- 
quet-board on which the grisly boar was placed, circled wiA 
'^^'^.ts formed of human skulls. 

M the old Saxons* wish at death t 
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End, a point ; tlia oloae or last of any thing. 

Grave, a place dag ; the place of the d^nd. 

Court, a, circuit ; b place of justice. 

Doom, judgment ; sentence, or a, fixed »tsl« of man. 

Hell, ft deep covered place ; the abode of the wicted. 

Heaven, lifted up. the high abode ; the house of God, a^gela, aud saints. 

NINETY-THIBD HTUUY. 

The end of the Second Part of the Iland-Book of Anglo- 
Saxon Derivatives is reached. If we have pasacd through 
it carefiillj, we are now in possession of more than Jive 
tiiousai^d words. This is an interesting fact. 

These five thousand words are to form the material of 
daily speech. They are known. We have seen them aa 
they were taken apart, and learned the meaning and ttae of . 
each part. We have also learned to put these parts toge- 
ther, and form whole words. In this way we have made 
some four Ihoitsand derivative words out of one thousand 
root-words and some seventy terminations, suflixea, and pre- 
fixes. ^ 

We began this work with the words of kcnne, and when 
we paused we were busy with the words of Ood and eternal- 
things. I 



Words, like all other things, have- had a beginniD'i'' ^ 
' This ia true of the Jive thousand Anglo-Saxon wox ' ' 

we have lately studied. 



y^ 



/■ 



THIRD PART. 



THE BEGINNING OF WORDS. 



N 




THE BEGINNING OF WORDS. 



H A PTE R XI. 



Words, like all other things, have had ! 
This is true of the five thousand Anglo-Saxon words which 
we have lately studied. 

The derivatives, we know, had their origin in the root- 
worda. Godly, for instance, is derived from the word God, 
by the addition of the suffix, li/. But whence is the origin 
of God, and all other root- words ? This is a question of 
great interest and beanty. We propose to answer it in 
seeking the origin of words in the human body, the instru- 
ment from which the aoul awakens words. 



I 



ynuA is aaid dE the be^ntiiiig of words ? 

flINBTT-FOUHTH STUDY. 



Words are well-known things. Some Jive thousand of 
them have been studied, and now form the greater part of 
our daily speech. Of these, about one thousand are root- 

ords, andjftup thousand, derivatives. 
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A root-word^ it will be remembered, is one that gives rise to 
oOver words. Thus : man is a root-word, and gives rise to 
manZy, msjiliness^ t^nmanZy, and others. 

A derivative word is one that has its origin in a root-word. 
Fathers, lather Zy, and fatherZaricZ, are derivative, and have 
their origin in the root- word, father, the feeder, or in feed. 

But what is a word ? . The term, word, means that which 
becomes or passes. A word is the sound that passes from the 
lips, and is used as the sign of a thought. It is made on the 
organ of speech. 

What is said of words ? 

NINETY-I'IFTH STUDY. 

THE 0RGA17 OF SPEECH 

The organ of speech is the instrument by which we 
speak, and should be known. It is to language more than 
a piano is to music. 

The organ of speech is made up of several parts. These 
are the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, ihroaJt, larynx, windpipe, and 
lungs. On this organ, we speak and sing. It is the instru- 
ment of words. 

What is said of the organ of speech ? 

NINETY-SIXTH STUDY. 

THE BODY AND WOBDS. 

The whole body has something to do with the making 
of words. It is the complete instrument of speech. Every 
part of it is clearly connected with the production of words. 

The lips, for instance, help us to the words, lip, sip, and 
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sup; the lungs to breathe, breath, and soul; the hands to 
haTid, handle, haft, and keM; and the feet to foot, step, steep, 
stand, and walk. 

What is eaid oF tfao body and worda ? 



ETINETT-SEVENTH STDDT. 



The world, as well aa the body, has something to do with 
the making of words. Every thing without us helps ua to 
make them. 

Instances are at hand. The mother's voice gave us pa 
and ma, and many otheiB. Brothers and sisters helped ua 
to dog, cat, cliick, and moo. The way was now dear. By 
a pleasing imitation, we began to pick up words from time 
to time as they dropped from the lips of those about us. 

Other objects acted upon us, and led us to ask for their 
names; led us to ask for the words by which we could 
think aloud what we thought and wished. In this way: 
the fire led us to burn and hot ; the dog to bark ; the oat to 
mew; the hen ^ cluck and cackle; the cow to low; the horse 
to neigh; and the great heavens above us, to sun, moon, and 

What is sllid of tbo world ond words ! 



t 



NINETY-EIGHTH STUDY. 



• The soul has more to do with the making of words thpn 
every thing else. The piano makes or- 
musician, the organ of speech mal 
soul, 
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The organ of voice and body may be looked upon as the 
instrument of speech. It is the soul that uses this instru- 
ment and speaks. Every word is the soul thinking so as 
to be heard — an audible thought. 

This may be made plain. Something is said that makes 
you very happy. It awakens a jojrful feeling. You strike 
your hands together ; and I hear the sound clap. I under- 
stand it. I have thought what it means, and say you clap 
me. So the soul picks up words from all things. So the 
soul thinks aloud in words. 

What is said of the soul and words f 



NINETY- NINTH STUDY. 

THE BEOINNIKQS OF WORDS. 

All words came from the lips, but all words did not 
begin there. Some of them began in the motions of the 
hands ; others in the action of the feet ; some in breathing, 
and others in the action or rest of things in the world. 

If we take now \h&five thousand Anglo-Saxon words that 
we have learned, and study them carefully, we will find 
that about four thousand oi them have their beginnings in 
about OTie thousand root- words. But where do these begin ? 
What is their origin ? 

This is to be sought in the world, the human body, the 
organ of speech, and, finally, the soul. These are the foxm- 
tain-heads of speech. 

What is said of the beginnings of wordsl ^ 




P'Words, like every thing else, have had a beginning and 
■ growth. This is their natural history. 

The natural history of ivonjs is an account of their origin 
and growth. 

An instance will make this plain. I take the word, 
neighborly, and wish to give you its natural history. 

1. The word, neighborly, means like or becoming a neigh- 
bor. The neighborly dealing of the Samaritan was com- 
mended by Christ. 

2. It is a derivative word, and is formed by the^dition 
of the suffix, ly, to the compound root-word, neighbor. 

3. The suffix, ly, ia of Anglo-Saxon origin, and means 
like. It comes from the word, lie, which means smooth or 
even— a word that had its origin in the sense of touch. 

4. The compound root-word, neighbor, is also of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, and means one who lives near another, or is 
friendly. It comes from the words, neah, meaning near or 
approaching, and boor, a countryman or farmer. This is 
not all. Where is their source ? Neah arose from the 
sense of pressing or drawing. Boor comes from another 
word, the word, bugian, which means to inhabit or culti- 
vate, and arose from the sense of firmness or strength. 

This ia a somewhat complete natural history of the word, 
neighborly. The young student will not make his natural 
histories of words as complete. He need only trace deriva- 
tive words to their roots, and root-woRls to ' ■- 
3, This, indeed, is done for htm. H 
10 
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Btudy and understand words in their beginnings. They will 
be found under the parts of the body^ Hie instrument of speech^ 
or that which puts Hie body in action. All the root-words will 
not be found under these heads. Many of them give rise 
to few derivatives. To insert these, would swell the work 
beyond its assigned limits, and answer no desirable end. 

What is said of the natural history of words f Explain it by the word, 
neighborly, Bj some other word. 



ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST STUDY. 

MODEL FOE THE BTUDY OP ANGLO-SAXON WORDS IN THEIR BEGINNINGS. 

The study of Anglo-Saxon words in their beginnings may 
oe made one of the most pleasing and useful exercises of 
the school-room. It may be made at once a review and an 
analysis. 

The words, as may be seen at a glance, are arranged un- 
der their natural sources. All the words, for instance, that 
we have formed by the aid of the hands, are found under 
the hands. They are found there as root- words and deriva- 
tives, but without a meaning, and without a use. 

How are they to be studied ? This question we propose 
to answer. 

1. The root-words and derivatives are to be distinguished. 
This is easily done, as the terminations, suffixes, and pre- 
fixes that form the derivatives, are printed in italics. By 
removing them, we have the root- words. Thus : handy is 
a derivative. By taking away the suffix, y, we have the 
root-word, hand. 

2. The primary and secondary meanings are to he given^ 
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This part of the exercise will test the child's practical 
knowledge of words. Let it be carefully performed. Let 
the primary meaning be insisted on. It is necessary in many 
cases, in order to understand the common meanings. As 
an instance, we refer to the word, hy. Its primary mean- 
ing is close^ or near. By remembering this, all its other 
meanings and uses are easily understood. 

8. The ivords are to he referred to their proper subjects^ or the 
departments of life to which they belong. This should be 
regarded as the chief part of the exercise. It is the true 
test of our knowledge of words. We find, for instance, the 
word, Uke^ under hands. Why is it placed there ? And to 
what department of life does it belong ? It is placed under 
the hands, because it means what is even or smooth^ by press- 
ing with the organ where the sense of touch resides. It 
may be used in every department of life between things 
that have a resemblance ; as, a like quantity ; a like sweet- 
ness of voice ; like weaknesses ; like John the Baptist ; like 
to agree with one another. 

As another instance, we take the word, gather. It is 
found under the hands. Why is it placed there ? And to 
what department does it belong ? The word, gather^ has for 
its first meaning, the sense of binding or enclosing. It is 
placed under the hands, because they are chiefly used for 
this purpose. The word belonged at first to farming^ and 
was applied to fruits, cattle, and grains. It is used now in 
almost every department where things are to be collected 
and bound together, or enclosed. The mechanic gatJiers up 
his tools ; the student gathers his thoughts ; the seamstress 
gathers the folds of the dress, and the people gather them^ 
selves together to hear the Word of God. 

This model, we trust, is plain and full enough to answer 
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the purpose for which it is given. The purpose is a worthy 
one, and should not be overlooked by the teacher or the 
child. 

What is said of the study of Anglo-Saxon words in their beginnings / Re- 
peat the modeL The instances. Give an instance of your own. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HUMAN BODY. 

The human body is the instrument on which the soul 
forms words, and by which, it thinks so as to be heard. We 
begin with it in grouping words according-to their natural 
origin, 

ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND STUDY. 

THE ORGAN OF SPEECH. 

The organ of speech may be regarded as the fount of 
words. If we look upon the whole body as the instrument, 
the organ of speech is the key-board. 

What is said of the orgayi of spiech as the source of words? 

Spkxch, (spaec,) what is thrust out, or forth. 

Speech, speak, spoke, spoken, vTispokeri) speech/e«9, speaker, speaking. 
Lbp, (wlisp,) a sound formed between the tongue and teeth. 

Lisp<, lisped^ lisping, lisper. 
Word, (word or wyrd, from worden or weorthen, to become,) what becomes^ 
and then, the sound that passes from the lips. 

Word, worda, wordy, wordiwew, word/ew. 
Sing, (singan,) to urge, or strain. 

Sing, sing«, song, sung, ainger, singtn^, song, songfter^ wugstreM, lififltmg. 
Lip, (lippa,) a border. 

Lip, lipt, lip2iM^ lipp^d^ lipping. 
Mouth, (muth,) aa outlet 

Months monthly mouth/tfu^ mouth^^ monthed^ monthtn^. 
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ToNaOE, (tang, tunga, or tunge,) a shoot, or projectioii. 

Tongue, tungaet, tongaeleaa, tangling toaga^inff, tongue-i 
Pipe, (pip,) that pipes. 

Pipe, pipe*, pipei4 pipinj, piper. 
AsawEH, (and, agsioBt, and awarian, fo ewear,) to giva bad 



Mora., (,n.™,..) to o 
Uuui'ii, tnours'i, i 



□t'Belf, 

ournM monn,/«Hy. , 



Bece, (recall,) tiuatrain, and then count and teti. 

Reck, ttfiki. reckjcs), rmikleiil^, nc^UssMeM, r^cbtd, refioii, leckontd, 
TCcbonfT, recboninj^, reach, reach^ reaching, retch. 
CiUDi, (oidnu.) to press as with words. 

Chide, chides ohidaiit thidinjr, chidingts, ehider, cliid, ehidii'ti. 
Say, (sttcgan,) to throw, or thrust out 

Saj, saji, eaii^ saying, unsaid! 
Bed, (biddan,) to drive out, or arge as the voice. 

Bid, bidi, bade, bidden, biddw, biddiMj, biddie, /orbid, oiKhid, unhid, 
um/erbid, owrbid, un/orbiddwi. 
Bequejitq, (becwethan, from be and owethan.) to thnut out ; to snj by will. 

Senaealb, itqueath*, injueBthtdl Jeqneatbi'tjj, fifquoal, isqueatber, J«- 
queathinj. 
Head, (nledan,) to go or urge forward. 

Road, rcad^ raad, reading, readoWe, road*r, ready, riMle, unread, 
SpBi-t, (spel,) that which is tlirown out, ur Bpilled. 

8p«ll, apellf apcll, epeK-boand, Bpcll«i/, BpcU«r, BpellJnjr, epellinjr-boob. 
OosFKi, (god, strong and then good, and spell,) God-sa; ing. 

i Gospel. 



ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD STUDY. 



The organ of speech would be us^ss without the seose 
f hearing. The ear guides t 
sound, and gives us a fine group q 
tationa of n 
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Sound, (bod,) tone, or that which straiiiB or stretches. 

Sound, sounds, sound, sounded^ soundtn^6oardL 
Eab, (edre,) a shoot 

Ear, ear«, earless^ eeLT-ache, ear-Zap, ear-drtmi, ear-drop, 
Hkab, (hjran, hearan,) to lend, or turn the ear. 

Hear, hear^ hcarinff, hearer, heared^ hearsay, hetLrken^ hearArens^ hear- 
kenedj hearken itiff, unhe&red. 
Clock, (clucga,) that which clicks, or strikes. 

Clock, clock*, clockwrtArer, clockt/wrAr, clock-ca«e. 
Clock, (cloccan,) to utter a sound as the hen. 

Clock, clucks, clockJTiijr, cluck. 
Bkll, (b^ll,) what sounds out, or makes the sound of a belL 

Bell, bells, belima/i, heU/ounder, bellAan^er, bellriw^er, bellroptf. 
Cow, (cu,) what lows. 

Cow, cows, cow'herd, cow-peti, cow-yardf cow-belL 
Bullock, (bulluca,) what bellows. 

Bullock, bullocks. 
Swine; (swine,) what grunts. 

Swine, swiues, swinisA, swinisA/y, BwineJierdf 8wine-6r«ad^ swine-co^e, 
8wine-;>02^ 
^BOQ, (frogga,) cracked in voice. 

Frog, frogs, froggy. 
OwL» (oula,) howling. 

Owl, owls, owlJsA, owl-like, ovflet. 
Crow, (craw,) the croaker. 

Crow, crows, crow, crow^c^ crow/ny. 
Laek, (laferc,) the singer. 

Lark, larks, lark-spwr, lark-like. 
Do YE) (dun a,) cooing. 

Dove, doves, dove-/iA*e, dove-co^, dovelet^ dove-/ai7, dove-toiVttt^, dove- 
tailed 
Goose, (gos,) what cackles. 

Goose, gos/tnjpr, g<?s:'e, gancfer. 
"Winter, (winter, or wind,) the wind. 

Winter, winters, wintry, winter/ess; winter, winters, wintered; wintertM^ 
Slumber, (sluma,) to murmur in breathing. 

Slumber, slumber*, slumbered/, slumbertny. 
Snore, (snora,) to make a sound with the nose in sleep. 

Snore, tnores, snored^ snort ny, snor^, anortifi^. 
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Weep, (w^pan,) to cry out. 

Weep, weep«, weeper, weeptn.^, wep<, whoop, whooping. 
Moan, (maenan,) to make a low sound. 

Moan, moans, moanec^ moaning, bemoan. 
Stun, (stunian,) to strike by noise. 

Stun, stunt, stunnfd^ stunning. 
Smack, (smaccan,) noise made in tasting. 

Smack, smacks^ smacke^^ smacktr/^. 
Scream, (reomian,) to drive out^ as Yoice. 

Scream, screamy screamed^ screaming, skirmuA. 
Sip, (sipan,) to make a sound in drawing in the lips. 

Sip, sip<, sippiti^, sipp^cJ^ sup, soup, supper, sop. 
Singe, (saengan,) to crackle in scorching. 

Singe, singes, Binged, singeing. 
Dun, (dyna,) to din or clamor. 

Dun, duns, dunne<i^ dunntnt^r. 
Rustle, (hristlan,) to make quick sounds. 

Rustle, rustles, rustleJ, rustlfti^. 
Bellow, (bulgian,) to belch out sound. 

Bellow, bellows, bellowcc^ bellowing. 
Low, (lileowan,) to cry out 

Low, lows, lowed^ lowi^t^. ^ 

Bleat, (blaetan,) to make the noise of a sheep. 

Bleat, bleats, blcatzT)^, bleater. 
Bark, (beorcan,) to make a sharp snapping sound, as the dog: 

Bark, barks, barked^ barking. 
Whine, (wanian,) to squeak. 

Whine, whines, whined^ whining, whiner. 
Greet, (gretan,) to cry out. 

Greets greet*, greeterf, greetiw^. 
Br.^y, (bracan,) to make a grinding sound. 

Bray, brays, hrayed, braying. 
Roar, (rarian,) to make a long loud noise. 

Roar, roars, roaring, roaredl 
IIiss, (hyssian,) to make a hissing sound. 

Hiss, hisses, hissed^ hissiyi^. 
TiiUNDER, (thundar,) a clashing. 

Thunder, thunders, thunder/7)^, thunder-c^|9, thander-6oA^ thunder- 
eloud. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH STUDY. 

THE SENSE OF SEEINQ. 

This sense is the source of many of the finest words in 
our language, — ^words that are closely connected with the 
pleasures of life, the exercises of the mind, and the fine arts. 

What is said of the sense of seeing as the source of words ? 

Bed, (red,) glowing. 

Red, redd^, reddest, reddt«A, rednets, ruddy, ruddiness, redden^ redd^ni^ 
redden^ reddening. 
Yellow, (gealew,) bright 

Yellow, yellower, yellowM^, yellowt«A, gold, golden, gold-fteo^er. 
Blue, (bleo, or bleoh,) a hue. 

Blue, bluer, bluest, blut«A, blueneM, blue6tr<f. 
White, (hwit,) 

White, whiter, whitest, whiteness, whiten, -wldtened, whitening, white- 
focuh 
Black, (blae,) waning, or pale. ^ 

Black, blacker, blackest, blacktxA, blea^', oleacA, bleachecJ^ bleaching. 
Dask, (deorc,) dusky, or black. 

Dark, darker, darke«^, darki<^ dtuckly, darkne««, darken, darkenec^ dark- 
ening. 
Wan, (wan,) pale, or going down. 

Wan, wanner, wanne«<, wanness, wane, waning, waned! 
Gbxen, (grene,) growing, as grass. 

Green, greener, greene«^, greenish, greenness, greeutoood. 
Brown, (brun,) burnt. 

Brown, browner, browne*^, brownwA, brownne«i^ browning, browned 

Grat, (grig.) 

Gray, grayer, grayest, grayis*, graynew. 
Coal, (col, or coll,) blowing, or raging. 

Coal, coal*, collie/, coal^f^ coal-^re, coal^ot. 
Flint, (flinty) what flashes. 

Flint, flinti^ flinty, flint-<^one. 
Gall, (gealU,) yellow. 

Gall, gallfi gall-6/a(f(2er, gall-«tone: 
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SiLTEB, (seolfer.) 

Silver, ulvfry, Bilrer-war', ulTcr-inufA. 
Gi.Asa, (glae«,) clear, greeo. 

GloH, gloiEf, giBsut, glas!, glazi«r, glazfiifr, ghiul 
Btun, (bnea,) bright 

Brass, bruay, brazen, braae-foUTuirff, hrmUr. 
Sallov, (suJig,) pule. 

Sallov, ailawnoa. 
SwAs, (awnn,) white. 

Sffan, swan I, gwanJiit 
Faik, (faeger,) open, or clear. 

Fair, fairrr, fairMf, fairneii, tairli/, unfair, unltirly. 
Foui, (faeln,) that vhich smokee. 

Foam, foamy, roomlets, foaminy. 
WEuas, (wolc.) eloui 
TiDi, (tidan,) to came, or to happen. 

Tide, tido, tidy, tidennau, tidinco, tide uofer, tidim;^ iiti^e, btti-iinff, 

Biiam. (beorht,) ihining. 

Bright, brightsr, bright**/, bright/y, brightnen. 
LooE, (lucino.) to stretch forth ns th« eye. 

Loot, loolu. lookarf, looking, looker, loaking-glati. 
Busk, (blic&n,) to glitter and tvinkle. 

Blink, bliukt, Llinkn^ blinking, blinker. 
Seek, (s^can,) to thrust out. 

Seek, seek*, sougAi, seeker. 
Star^ (starian,) to strain, stift 

Starei atarei, starinj, stured. 
Dte, (dMgan,) to color by dipping. 

Dye, djei, iyed, dyeiiij, dyer, dye-fioim 
BuKR, fbjman,) to r^ge. 

Born, burni, buroi?^, burner, hxtrniiig-glatt, hriuui, brandj. 
StM, (aeon,) to strain, or atrcteh forward. 

8»e, lietnp, seer, aaip. 
Snow, (sorawian.) to look at. 

Show, ahow^ ahowri^ siiowji, ahowinj, 
sbovi'y, ehownu 
QuETEN, (gliinian,) to iliine, m glov. 

Glieten, glittani^ 
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(miuaii,) to redden, or be red. 
fiiHt, nuH rrusjf, nuUd^ nutin^ nutijwst. 
Gum, (gliteoAii,) to sp«rkle nith light 
Glhler, glittery giitteriji^, ^itteredL 
TvDKu; (tvindiiui, or winciAn,) to wink. 

Tvinkle, twinklei; twinklet^ nink^ winki^ niiikiii^, winked^ winker. 
Ssow, (maw,) a glistening 

Snow, snowi^ Bnowec^ tmowing, snowy, snow-flonR, BDOw-bird, snow- 
akoe, snow-wkiU, 
Fbosx, (frost.) a sliining. 

iVost, froBti^ frosty, frosted^ frostineM; froi^r^tork, tNteMnUem. 
Dew, (deaw,) that which thaws. 

Dew, dewi^ dewy, dew-Jrop^ dew-lap, dew-paini, bedew, bedewt, be- 
dewed, bedewing. 
LwBT, (Uht,) a shooting. 

light, lightj; lightiiip, lightsome, light/y, lightM, lightened, lightemn^, 
lightnij^. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH STUDY. 

FHE SESSSt OF TASTE. 

By the use of the seDse of taste, we get those words that 
stand for the^t'or^ of things. 

What is said of the sense of taste! 

SwzET, (sw6t,) pleasmg to the taste. 

Sweety sweeter, sweetMf, sweeten, sweeteni^ sweetened^ sweet/y, sweet 
nest. 
SouB, (sur, or sorig,) that which turns. 

Soor, sourer, sooreii; soor/y, soumeM, souriiA. soar«^ soured^ sounnp^ 
sour-erottt 
Salt, (salt^) biting or pnngent to the taste. 

Balt» Salter, saltet^ salty, saltf, saltne<«, salted^ salt-ee//ar. 
AmD, (aocid, or eced,) sharp, or biting. 

Acid, acids^ aeldiie<«. 
PiOYi^ (profein,) to try by the taste. 

ProTi^ proyef proved^ proTiny. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTH STUDY. 

THE SENSE OF SMELL. 

By the aid of the sense of smell, we form those words 
thut stand for the odms of things. 

What is said of the sense of smell ? 

Smell, (smell,) to relax. 

Smell, smelly smell^c^ smel^, smelling, smells. 
Stink, (stincan,) a smell 

Stink, stinks, stinking, stank; sti^nk, stencA, stencAy. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH STUDY. 

THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 

The sense of touch aids the organ of speech in forming a 
large group of words, — words th(it stand for the sensations 
o{ warmth^ coldness^ evenness^ roughness^ andybrm. 

What is said of the sense of touch f 

Wabm, (wearm,) glowing. 

Warm, warm«, warming, warm/y, warm/A, swarm, swarma, swanxiM( 
swarming. 
Hot, (hot,) rousing, or urging. 

Hot, hotZy, hoinetB, heat, heat«, heatiri^, heated 
CJooL, (col,) blowing. 

Cool, cooW, cool0«f, cool«, cooled^ cooltny, oooln^M, cold^ colder, eold0<l| 
cold/y. 
Even, (aefen,) pressed down, and then smooth. 

Even, evener, evenec^, evenn^M, uneven, imeven/y, unevenne«& 
Rough, (hreog,) rugged, or ridged. 

Rough, rougher, roughtf«^, rough/y, roughnesi^ mg^ nigg^ rnggM0y, mg- 
gedneis. 
Brieb, (braer,) rough. 

Brier, brier«, briei^. 
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Thobn, (thorn,) rough, or pointed. 

Thorn, thom<, thorny, thomlesif ihom-bushf thornrapple. 
Smooth, (smethe,) soft, or tender. 

Smooth, smooths, smooth^a^ smoothei^ smoothed smoothing, smoothZy, 
smoothn^M. 
End, (ende,) a point 

End, ends, endec^ ending, end/«M, endlessly, vnendtn^. 
SnsuB, (scrob,) rough. 

Shrub, shrubx, shrubby, Bhruhbineas, 
Desk, (disc,) what is flat 

Desk, deskx, disc, dis^, dish^x, dhhed, dishing. 
Wkt, (waet») moist to the touch. 

Wet^ wetter, wettest, wetn«M, wet«, wetting, wettuA. 
Meadow, (maede,*or maedewe,) low and wet land. 

Mead, meadoto, meadow*, meaidow-fffass, mesLdow-lark. 
Clat, (claeg,) sticky. 

Clay, clay«, clayey. 
Lime, (lim,) clammy. 

Lime, limey, lime-f^one, lime-A:i^n, slime, slim^. 
Loam, (laem,) smooth, or soft 

Loam, loamy, loamed^ loamtn^. 
Oil, (ael,) that which kindles. 

Oil, oil«, oUy, oWed^ oiltny, vnoiled^ oiltneM. 
Summer, (sumer,) warm. 

Summer, summery summereo^ summertny, summer-Aeat 
"Wide, (wid,) spread. 

Wide, wider, widw^, wide/y, widene^i^ widen, widens^ "widened, widening. 
Narrow, (neara, or n&ah,) near or approaching. 

Narrow, narrower, narrowest, narrow/y, narrowne«, narrowly narrowec^ 
narrowing, nigh, nigher, nighes^, nigh/y, nigkne<«. 
Rim, (rimia,) a ridge. 

Rim, rim^^ rimmedf. 
Boat, (bot^) a bag; a bottle. 

Boat^ boats, boating, boatecJ^ boatman. 
Mound, (mund,) raised. 

Mounds. 
Brow, (braew,) a ridge. 

Brow, browi^ brow^ss^ hrow-beai, eyebrow. 
Bacoc, (bae,) a ridge. 

BMoki ftteik^ backe4 backing. 
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BuiH, (blegne.) a sweUiog. 

Blaitis, c/iin^lainB. 
BauaH, (dali,) a tongli masi- 

Dough, dDugby. dongbineM 
Sbabf, (hcerp,) cutting. 

Sharp, sharp*, eliarpnl^ sharpfn, sfaarper, sbaTpnt, shear, ehlrt, shorl^ 
Bhortnei*, shear*. 
Melt, (melUn,) to eofteo. 

MelL, melts, melted; melting, jmelt, molten, smite, smite», smote, emitfm, 
. WrrHKB, (gewilherod,) to bacome dry. 

"Wither, witherj, witherei^ witheriHj. 



ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH STUDY. 



The hands aid the organ of speech in forming a fine col- 
lection of words — worda closely connected with the active 
purauita of life. 



Whit ia sud of the bonds i 



which 



fAND, (band,) tha 

Hnnd, hnnd>, hanilA( handU, handy, handing, hand-iaoJ;. 
haoEB, (finger,) that which takes or touches. 

Finger, fingeri, fiagcieii, fingerinfi, finger-poit 
Sold, (healdan,) to preea. 

Hold, holdj, lioldinjr, h«ld, boldsr, faolden, £ehold, behold^ biholiing, 
Jfheld. 
JIow, (mSwan,) to cut off. 

Mow, mowi, mown, moTw, mowing. 
Flodqu. (ploge,) that which thmata. 

Plough, plough*, ploughei^ ploughing, plough-mon, plongh-»Aar^ 
ploughs 



«T. (huu 
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ilnnl, hunti, hun lei hunting, hnnt<r, huntiman. 
L, (tniln,) made or set; also that vbich grinds orsofteas, 

IL millt, duUm', millM^ milling, miU-diiin, null'Ciy, TmU-pond, 
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But, (bygan,) to buy, or own by paying Something. 

Buy, hvLj8, huyinff, buyer, bougA^, houghfen. 
Bell, (selan,) to Bend to, or deliver. 

Sell, 8ell«, seller, selling, sold^ unsold 
TTAiofitB^ (hamer,) the beater. 

Hammer, hammer«^ hammertr?^, hammered^ hammerer. 
Saw, (saga,) that which cuts. 

Saw, saw«, sawec^ sawer, sawtn^, B&yr-dit*t, Baw-mUl, saw-^'t 
Pm, (pin,) a shoot 

Pin, pin^ pinntn^, pinne(f, pine, fin, finy, pine-nt«/. 
Silk, (seolc,) that which is drawn out. 

Silk, silkx, silky, silktnesf, silken, silk-t^orm. 
Rops, (rap,) that which binds. 

Rope, rop^ ropy, roped^ roping, rope-ladder, roj>e-walk, rope-yam. 
. Tongs, (tong,) a shoot. 
Milk, (melic,) what is got by stroking. 

Milk, milky, milks, milket^ milking, milk-matd^ milk-eoto. 
BuTTEB, (buter,) that which is made from milk by shaking or beating it^ as 
in ancient times in skin bottles. 

Butter, buttery, butter/e««, butter-mi/Ar. 
Meal, (mealewe,) broken, or soft. 

Meal, mealy, meaHne««, meal-^iVne. 
Yasd, (geard,) a shoot, or rod. 

Yard, yarda; yard-mea»wre. 
Sow, (sawan,) to scatter. 

Sow, BOWS, sowed, sown, sowtn/^, sower. 
Seed, (saed,) that which is scattered. 

Seed, seeds, seedy, seedtne<«, seed-^tme, seed-fridL 
Thin, (thinn,) stretched ; little in extent from side to side. 

Thin, thinner, thinnest, thin/y, thinness. 
TmoK, (thic,) pressed together. 

Thick, thicker, thickest, thick/y, thicknesi^ thioken^ thickens^ ihiekmed^ 
thickening. 
Claw, (daw,) sharp. 

Claw, claws, olawec^ dawin^. 
Cuff, (clif, or oleo^) what is deft 

CUfi( cliffs^ olifl^ 
DsLH (degle^) a deft» or diyision. 
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Shobi. (score,, cut uff. 

Shore, shore*, sliorefeM. 
Bea^ (benUii,) to atrite. 

Beat, beat!, beating, beaUn, beaUr, abalwjl 
Wrest, (iiTnestan,) to anaLeh, or twiat 

Wreat, wresU, wreBtw^ wresUng, wreeUB, vrettled, wreaUinp, vrailla- 
Comb, (comb,) that vrhich Hcrupiia, 

Comb, comb^ oombft^ combtii^, uncombmt 
Bbittliv (brjtan,) breaking. 

Brittle, tirittler, brittleM, brittleucM 
Chkkf, (areopan,) to erowl. 

Creep, creepi, oropf, creeping. 
Ghite. (giipao,) a Beizjng. 

Gripe, griper griped, grip, grip^ Kcipp«i gripping, grope, grope*, groped 
WwTE, (writan.) to Bmaap. 

Write, write", wrote, ■writt«i, writing, writer, wrltin^frooit, writiojf- 

Cliub, (climan,) to go up by the use of the hands. 

Climb, alimbi, climb<r, eiiinhiiig, climbn^ clambsr. 
Clutoh, (laeocan,) to seize. 

Clutvli, dutchsi, clutch'!^ clutching. 
Stkike, (atriciii,) to touch, or stretch ; to give a blow 

Strike, striket, atriUN^, Btroke, strokes, etroknj^ Btrokiiur, Btrucknn, 
Btrikrr, etreak, streakii, streakAi 
Hjvf; (babban,) to hold, or seize. 

Have, has, hno^ having. 
Lou, (lie, or lician.) even or emooth by pressing. 

Like, likes, Mkelij, likeness, unlike/^, likeli'AooiJ, itkaJ, liking, tiok, liek- 
>»cr, li«k^ liekfd 
Su-r, (plftBgan.) to lay on, or strike. 

Slay, alaji, sln^ sUin, slaysr, ilajinj. 
ToBow, (throwBD.) to twist and revolTa. 

Throw, throws, threw, thrown, Uirowinp, thrower. 
Gathkb, (gaderian.) to bind. 

Gatlier, galbers. gathering, gatherer, gather<4 ungathered 
SuMDEB, (sundrian.) to part, or divide. 

Sunder, lundfri, euoderR^ Bunden'n^, luadry. 
Bbtll. (thirliao,) to turn and wind. 

Drill, drill* driller, drilling, driUet^ drill-6010. 
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Cleave, (deofi^) to separate. 

Cleave, cleaves, cleft, cleav^ei^ clave, cleaving, cloven, imoleft. 
Earn, (earnian,) to strive; to advance. 

Earn, earn«, eamtTi^, eameti 



ONE HUNDKED AND NINTH STUDY. 

THE FEET. 

The feet, as members of the body, aid the organ of speech, 
in forming a small but interesting group of words. 

What is said of the feet? 

Foot, (fot,) that which treads. 

Foot, feet^ footing, (ooted, two-footed, tooUess, foot-man, foot-Ao^ foot* 
pcUh. 
Step, (steppan,) to stretch, or extend. 

Step, step«, stepped^ stepptn^, stepper, mt*4tep, over^step^ ovet'StepM, 
over-stepped^ over-stepping. 
Steep, (steap,) that which is high, or stretches onL 

Steep, steeper, Bteepe«^, steepne«e. 
Road, (rad,) a way, or going. (See Ready.) 

Road, roads, road-way. 
Run, (rennan,) to rush. 

Run, run«, ran, running, runner, run-auxiy. 
Halt, (healt,) to hold upon the step. 

Halt, halte, halte<f, halting, halter. 
Spring, (springan,) to leap. 

Spring, spring*, sprang, sprung, springiii^. 
ijiMP, (limp,) to walk as if lame. 

Limp, limps, limptn^, limptff 
Hop, (hoppan,) to hobble. 

Hop, hop«^ hop|>fN|^, hopped^ hopper. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND, TENTH STFDT. 



The muscles are bundles of fibres, and act by drawing or 
stretcliing. In this way, they move the body and its various 
parts. They also assist us to gain a knowledge of the world, 
and aid the organ of speech in furnishing us with a numer- 
ous and useful group of words. For convenience, we divide 
these words iuto different classes, 
Vfhat a Bitid of the musclee t 



Go, (gin,) to pass, or bear the body along. 

Go, goes, goinj, goi.f. 
Do, (d.in,) to urge, or lie able. 

Do, doei, doing, did, don', dosf, doer, undone, uadoinff ovrrdone. 
Beab, (M«rati, or b&er,) to bring fortb, or yield ae fruiL 

Bear, benPs, beari«^, bore, born, bearCT", bairn, unborn. 
Mood, (ladd,) mind, or spirit. 

Hood, mDodj', moodtneii, moodily, 
Bon. 
. Boil, boil^ boileit boilinj, boiler. 

OooH, (getocniflD.) to boil, or prepare focMl by boiling. 

Cook, cooki, e<io\i/d, nuoki"^, uneuoluiL 
W*1x.,,(w.««D,)towake,ormove. 

Watch, watohe^ wal^^hedi watchiny, watcbyuj^ wateh/uinr. 
■watchiaw, watch-moier, unwatchrd 
Bbioob, {brie, or bryog,) Ihat wliich bears up. 

Bridge, bridgei, bridgai bridginj, wnbridgsi^ bridge/oa 
Bub, (bier.) that which bcarK 

Bier, bierf, hier^lotk 
C*BT, (eraet.) wbat rime. 

Cart, earW, tarteii, etriii'ff, car, earn, carry, eai 
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Wagon, (w&egaD, or waeg,) a way, or that which bears or runs. 

Wagon, wagons, wagons, Vagon-;po/^, wagon-^on^ru«. 
"Wexel, (hweol,) that which turns, or is rooncL 

Wheel, wheels, wheel«<^ wheeling, wheel-6arroio. 
Barrow, (berewe,) that which bears, or runs. 

Barrow, barrows^ Aafwi-barrow, irAe«/-barrow. 
Sail^ (segel,) that which flies. 

Sail, sails, sailed^ sailtfi^, sailor, sail-yard 
Sung, (slingan,) that which is swung. 

Sling, slings, slingtti^, sltcng; slinger. 
CouBT, (curt,) that which goes ronnd. 

Court, courts, courts courting, coxatship, coortfy, court-Aous«, court- 
yard 
C&ADLK, (cradel,) a rocking, or shaking. 

Cradle, cradles, cradling, cradled 
Gk>AT, (g&et, or gat,) that which goes. 

Goat, goats, goattsA, goat-A^d 
Lamb, (lamb,) that which skips. 

Lamb, lambs, lambAt'n, lamb/tA:«. 
Whali, (hwael,) the roller. 

Whale, whales, whale-6on«, whaltn^. 
Fowl, (fugel,) that which flies. 

Fowl, fowler, fowling, fowling-piecet toa^e^^fowL 
Fbxsh, (fersc,) lively. 

Fresh, fresher, freshest, fresh/y, freshen, freshening, freshman, freshness. 
Wild, (wild, or willan,) roying, or following its own will. 

Wild, wilder, wildest, wild/y, wildnes.% wild, wilderness, bewilder, be- 
wilders, bewildering, bewildered 
Ready, (raed, or rdd,) a going. 

Ready, readier, readies^ readiness^ ride, ridd/e, rod?, road, riding. 
Quick, (cwic,) lively. 

Quick, quicker, quickest quickZy, quickness, quiokei^ quickens, quick- 
enedf quickening. 
Merrt, (mirig,) brisk. 

Merry, merner, merriest, merri/y, merriness. 
Bold, (b41d,) forward. 

Bold, bolder, boldet^ boldness, bold/y, Baldieifi. 
BxoiN, (beginnan,) to go in, or stretch forward. 

j^egin, (eginj^ 6egan, (e^i^n, 6eginner. 
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QuD^ (gUdan,) to go gently, or slip. 

Olide, glidei, gliisd, gUdin;, glider, gMin^ly, 
WoitDin, (wunder, or wiador,) a turning. 

Wonder, wonder*, woader«i wonderif(sr, wond«rfu?, wonder/W/y. 
Sans, (scunsfio,) to go from, or avoid. 

Shun, BhuD^ gbunan^ shunnif^. 
TusM, (turniffln,) to move ns in a circle. 

Turn, turai, turiin-, laraed, turning, Uiraing-lallie. 
Wend, (wendaa,) to turn or wind. 

Weod, wendt, v/eaded, weadiojr. 
Wind, (windan, or wind,) moring, ur turaing aboul. 

Wind, windi, wound, windtnj;, wind, winlfrr, ninlry, viialera, wiufi 

Wbiu, (hwyrfon,) to turn quickly, or run. 

Whirl, whirli, whirUdj whirling, whirlpoo/. 
¥aB, (Rtn,) that whicli ia lively. 

Fish, Seher, fidlies, fishinjf, tiabi-i^ Sohfi, dshrrmaa, tishiag-boal. 
WAVB,{waga, or wiifian,) a going, ommviiig. 

Wave, vravos, wavinj, wavor, wavy, way, ivpig-m. 

^HMk (laet, or Idetan,) hindered, or drawn oat 

^^W Late, latrr, lat»/, iHtenrai, latef^, laal, laaU, laetci^ lastiit?, laet/^. 

^^Buo, (dragan,) to draw along. 

^P Drag, dragu draggi^ dragging, draf^ti^ draggling, dragging drag-ru 

■ dray. 

LACriEE, (hlaeder.) a leader, or that which leads. 

Ijidder, ladder*, rufx-lndder. 
l.ADK, (ladan,) to throw, or tosa. 

Lade, load, lade*, ladrij; 1ad/f. lading. 
TeaOD. (taecan,) U> lead, or draw out. 

Teach, leaobej; teachrr, teachwi, teaehiiy, taitgli il 

MtNU, (gemiod,) reaching, and then poaeeaaing. 
Minii. niind^ mind/i/, miadA^ Diindin;, ■■■ 
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Moon, (mona,) that which directs. 

Moon, moonx, moon-struck. 
Stab, (steorra,) that which steers. 

Star, Btar«, starry, star&M; star-^OMf. 
Snake, (snaca, or snaece,) that which creeps. 

Snake, 8nake«, snaky, snake-roo^ sneak, sneaktn^, sneak<«^ sneakttA, 
sncaktn^/y, snail, snail*. 
Worm, (wyrm,) winding. 

Worm, worm*, wormy, aworm, rwarmfc^ awarminff. 
Dread, (dreaed,) a trembling, or drawing in. 

Dread, dread«, dreaded^ dreading, dread/u/. 
Tough, (toh,) that which sticks, or adheres. 

Tough, tougher, tough««/, toogh/y, toaghn^M. 
Lead, (l&eden,) to draw out 

Lead, lead*, led, leadi^Mr, lead^. 
Pull, (pullian,) to drag, or nauL 

Pull, pull*, pulling, pull«<^ pull«y. 
Spin, (spinan,) to draw out 

Spin, spin*, spinnm^jr, spun, spinnint; <op. 
Drench, (drencean,) to soak, or drink in. 

Drench, |french««, drenchfc?, drown, drown*, drownec^ drowntn^. 
Drink, (drincan,) to draw in. 

. Drink, drink*, drinkj^i^r, drwnk, diank, drinker, drinking-ffltus. 
Sigh, (sic an,) to draw in the breath heavily. 

Sigh, sigh*, sighecZ, sighing. 
Suck, (sucan,) to draw also in. 

Suck, suck*, suckcc?, suckin^r, sucker. 



ONE HUNDKED AND TWELFTH STUDY. 

MUSCLES, CONTINUED. 
WORDS THAT MARK STRETCHING OR GIVING. 

Stretch, (strecan,) to draw, or reach out 

Stretch, stret,che*, stretching, stretcheti^ outetretch, ou/stretched 
T* (riht,) that which is strained, or stretched. 

ight, right*, righterf, righting, right/w/, right/y, right/Wn«««^ right- 
»-^»ght-an<7Ze. 
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Ri^ACH, (raoan,) to stretoh, or atrain forwari 

Reach, reache), resehinp, reacher, reachfd 
Play, (pleyan,) to bead, or etretch out. 

Piny, plays, playinji, plajei^ play"", play-du^, plaj/ui, play-lAJHj. 
PAiy, (pin,) labor, or straining. 

Paip, pains, paia/ul, piin/ally, painiesj, paining. 
Acne, (ace,) a preesing. 

■Ache, auhe^ ached, acliiii^, loolh-ache, head-nche. 
Sice, (seoc,}loatIiiDg. 

Sick, ticker, sickeif, eiekntM, aiiikli/, sicken, aickmi, aickminj7, sickf 

Belt, (belt,) wLat la drawn around. 

Belli belt!, beltsi, bftltinj. 
Bed, (bed,) a spread. 

Bed, bedi, beddfiur, bedded^ bed-room. 
Roof, (rof,) a corer, or Ihfit which is drawn over. 

Koof, roofi, Toofiafi, roofsr, roofeii. 
SaKXj', (ftceal;) a clotli, or cover. 

Sheet, sheet!, slieetin^, slieet-ancAor, ihect-Uad, 



MoiS, (m, 



.a,) to throw 01 



ir stretch forward. 
iaing/y, iemoan, icmoan^ 






each forth. 



ir prtas forward. 
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Gaps, (geapan,) to tear open. 

Gape, gapeis gapin?, gnpni 
Look, (loelan,) to streich forth, 

Look, look*, Iftv'i'^ lookinir. 
Wan, (wisBaa,) to long for, oi 

Wish, wUhe* 
Send, (lendso,) tn 

Send, aeaii, seal, sen 
List, (lystan,) to sbtetch to. 

UsC, lietim, liatAH'n;, list^Ms, ligtfusl.v, listrnir, luat, lust<. 
■6fT«i (gifan,) to send io, or grant. 

Give, givM, giving, gave, giTni, givT, /orgive, forpvet, /orgiviny, /or 

vtti, miagive, tniagivei, mingivin^ 
WottK, (weorean,) to strive, op strain. 

Work, wopki, worke^ working, workffT, workinj-mon, wrought. 
Vab. (wasr.) to urge anaiaol. 

War, war', warrinjr, warrM^ warrior. 
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Ld^ (li^ or ligan,) to throw down. 

. lie, liei^ 1 J***^* ^^ 1^<>^- 
MsrSy (m^tan,) to reach ta 

Mete^ metei^ met«^, mettn^. 
Ti^ (tigan,) to stretch and bind. 

Tie, tiex, tyinpf ti«(/, untie, unMed, untying. 
Poar; , (bord,) open, or spread. 

Board, boards, boards, boardtfd^ boardtii^, toeatAer-board, broad, broaden 
SiDE, (side,) drawn out 

Side^ sides, side^ sidtn^, on^-sid^d^ side^iMryx. ^ 

'WrsQ, (wing,) side, or that wliich is drawn out 

WiBg, wingx, winging, wing«c4 wingZeM. 
Keel, (ceale,) stretched out 

Keel, keel«, keel/n^, keel^, keel-ioal 
Rekd, (reod,) a shoot 

Reed, reed«^ reedy. 
RiDGK, (rig.) stretched out 

Ridge, ridgei^ ridgy. 
Bat, (bngan.) what is bent. 

Bay, bajj^ bigA^ bow, bug/«, bowi^ bowed 
Hall, (heal,) a tent, or that which is drawn over 

Hail, halls, hall-d^^r. 
Cocx, (coc,) that which shoots. ^ 

Cock, cocki; chicken, chickens^ cock-<TOtrt/i^. 
Hound, (hund,) fawning. 

Hound, hounds, ^r^y-hound, blood-hound. 
Earn, (eamian,) striviag, or urging forward. 

Earn, earns, earning, earned^ earnest earnes//y, earne«^n«u^ yearn, yeamt 
yearning, yearnedl 
FiOHT, (feohtan,) to fetch a blow. 

Fight, fights, fought^ fighttny, fighter. 1 

Pan, (panna,) spread out 

Pan, pans, pan-eoXre, c&'sA-pan. 
Dish, (disc,) something fiat 

Dish, dishes, desk, desks. 
Fkil, (felan,) to touch. 

Feel, feels, feeluiy, feli; feeler, feeltn^/y, imfeeltn^, unfeeltny/y^ 
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1 Sboot, (kboCaii,) to tiirDW onL 

Shoot, sbooti, Bliootin^, ehot, shoots, ihnrp^booter, upshot, vnderihot, 
ovn^ot, ncud, ehouC, ebuttle. 
Abbow, (ar^wn,) a ahoot. 

Arruw, arrow, nrrowj, arrow-Ataii 
SruFt-, (5tofn,) tliat wliinh etuffa. 

SLaS, siaSed, slaSing, stuffer. 
Tooth, (toOi,) a sUoot 

Tootli, tooth*, tootii«t tooth/iMS, toothinp, trjot!i-orA(, tcelh. 
Bphoit, (s|)rjttan,) to throw, or push out. 

Sprout, sprout^ sprouttrj^ Bprontiiur, >pri1, tpirt, spirti, apirttd. 
(jEab, (earp,) a alioot. 

Ear, ears, eavltsi, earinfr, eared, 
Willow, (welig,) u, twig, or shoot. 

Willow, willow*, WMpiniT- willow. 
Rau, (run,) thatwhicli tlirasta. 

itam, ram*, rammni, ramming, batleri»(i-Tniii. 
Hoaae, (hors.) that which rusliesi. 

Ilorw, horaej, horsc-rotfe, horse-iact, )wne-bloelc, horaemon, 'hortepoicer 
Peak, (peno,) a point, thrust out. 

Peak, p^skl, peaky. 
DlrCH, (die,) what is dug. 

Ditfib, ditches, dikei, dig, dug, digged, di^inp, dlgg*r. 
KsEf, (cepao.) to atrctch out sod tukp. 

Keep, keepa, kepf, keepin;?, keeper. 
FiBK, (fyr,) rushing, or raging. 

Fire, fire*, firei^ flrinj, firsBion, Bre-plate, fiery. 
Spit, (»paetan,) to cast out aa apittle. 

Spit, spiu, Bpfll, apittiiijf, spitler, spit-jSr* 
L*i.'G[!, (hlilisn,) to thrust out ns the lips. 

Laugh, langbi, laughA^ langhin^, laughter. 
■ LoATUE, (lothian,) lo thrart away. 

Loathe, loalhen, Watb, Tualhfy. lotb. lonth*om*, loathiomrtwia 
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Break, (brecan,) to straiD, or drive away. 

. Break, breaks, breaking, broke, breaker, broken, brake^ bray, breacA, 
breecA. 
Hunt, (huntian,) to msh, or thrust. 

Hunt^ haiit«, hunter, hunting, hunteti^ huntst/mn, /oa;-hmiti 
Wound, (wund,) to thrust^ or stab. 

Wound, wounds, wounde</, wounding. 
Hurt, (hyrt,) to dash at 

Hurt, hurts, hurt/W, hurt/eM, hurttn^, unhurt. 
Bristle, (bristl,) to shoot up, or a shoot 

Bristle, bristles, bristlec?, bristling, bristly. . 
Haii^ (haegel,) a driving. 

Hail, hails, hail^ hailtT)^. 



ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STUDY. 

MUSCLES, CONTINUED. 
WORDS THAT MARK FIRM, OR RESISTING. 

Hard, (heard,) pressed. 

Hard, harder, hardest, hardness, nard/y, harden^ harde»t<, hardening, 
hardened 
Soft, (softe,)' yielding to the touch. 

Soft^ softness^ soft/y, softer, softest, soften, softens; softened, Boftening, 
Boftish, 
Strong, (strang,) strained. 

Strong, stronger, strongest strong/y, streng/A, string, strtngi^ vtrung, 
strtng/ess, i«nstrtmg. 
Body, (bodig,) that is firm, or resists pressure. 

Bod J, bodies, bodte^ bodjtn^, bodt7ess. 
Fist, (fyst, from faest,) fast, or firmly pressed. 

Fist, fists, fast, faster, fastes/, fastness; fasten^ fastens; fastening, fastener. 
Knuckle, (cnucl,) a coupling. 

Knuckle, knuckles, knuckled 
Latch, (laeccan,) what catches, or fastens. 

Latch, latches; latched^ latchtn^. 

[, (stemn,) firm, or set 

Stem, stemi^ stemmed^ stemimn^, stem^M^ 8tem4ea^. « 



SiroTS, (stofa,) a fixed place. 

Stove, etoTM, itoye-pipe. 
Uast, (maeat,) a stock ; that which is firmly fixed. 

Maet, niastj, mast^i, mofi-Iiead, nnmast, immast'di 
Hasf, (tiDeep,) a catch. 

n, haap^ hagp^ haapm^r, irvn-haflp, 
Ket, (onegp) that which ahnta, or makes firm, 

itej. key*. key/«»«, key-Ao/^ k«y-j(ont 
Bkiou, (besm,) bound twigs. 

Besom, besoma. 



,) hard, or catting. 
Iron, iroQ-ioufu^ iromrioy, ironj, ironerf, irontr, iron/otim/ry, iron-moiij 
iTon-mrrki. 
Saiiiii,e, (aadel,) a seat, or that which U set 

Saddle^ saddlei, enddle-iree, saddle-moisr, aaddlw, saddlery. 
Btaboh. (stearc, slyrn.) atift or firm. 

Starch, starcbf^ «tsrch«j, starching, start, stern, sterali/, eternneit. 
, SuG, (atican,) Gno, or set 

Stag, gtagi, Btict, stick*, stock, stuck, sticking. 
■ MiOHT, (might,) Btriying, 

Might, mighty, migbtiiusi, inightiily, mightier, luightieif, afniighty, 
Srost^ (stjin,) firm, or i-eBiaticg. 

Stone, Blione^ atony, f-toainm, Btooid, atont'n^. 
Heup, (heiiep,) binding. 
Ilcinp, liemp-tultle. 
ILLY. (IioIagD,) bard. 
Holly. 
tCuji, (elaemian.) binding. 

Clam, clammy, clammineii: 
StiadI, (stedi(r,) settled. 

Stendy, Bteadt'iMM, eteadirr, Bteadittt 
Kinu, (ayii, or cnonan,) lo strain and become able, or know. 
Kind, kindn', kindci^ Und^^, kindfuw, unkind, kin, kinJrA! 
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f^UWI. SlAAA JttftQr imT 

SiViK .IMS. ii*cs7 £r 
jEiuviC iuvt& ibiwoflL. 



-lues. & ixK-£ snitnL 
SiTx iiicvA jimtfl^ hicstsap. 

'.vs.. "VTU T<l£Ifi*£. idL 

ff f^cpfV €<- eopL> a beiadn^ vt thai vbkh i 

'^^^^ ("^ora,) a panagc; or break. 

I^r, doori^ door-poai, door-«i2^ door way. 
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flip, (iMp.) lofl, or flowing. 

Baft sap^ Bappy, aappin^in, aapfas*. 
HouTB, (malh,) an outlEt. 

MouLb, mouthy mauthei^ moutbir^. 
s, (fann,) that which opens. 
Fan, fani, fanning, fanned, 
'.sr, (aaeer,) open or ploughed field. 
Acre, ncies, acred 
Oiun, (craefl.) strength, Rnd then ekilL 

raft, crafty, crafttnm 
CinmcNO, (cunnan,) ahle, also knowing, 
lingiff. cnnningfum, 

PoLD, (fealdnn,) to set, or place. 

Fold, roldi, fotdeJ, fuldiR^, foldsr, unfold, UHfold^ vntoiitd, tmfold^. 
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WOKDS THAI HiEK l.ITT 

larr, (hlifian,) to carry, or raise. 

Lifr, liftt, liftni, liftinf'. 
Head, (beafd,) heaTed, or lifted op. 

B«nd, head^ heajy, beadid^ heading, heaiUrti, heave, bcavc^ heBvet^ 

BioD, (hig,)IUtedup. 

High, higher, higbnf, highfj/, higlineif. 
Liu*, (leafe,) a sliouf, or that which is light 

Lea^ leafy, leafiny, leafed, leaffsji, leaivi. 
E^, (oast,) riaing up. 

East, eutem, eiister/i/, eaat-wimi 
Webt, (west,} foiling, or wasting. 

West, westiriy, westiw, weit-iFi 
Opem, (open,) lifted off. 

Open, openi, openinj, open/y, openiKH openeii unopenwi 
Low, (ioh.) laid down ; a hollow pit. 

law, low*r, low«(, low/y, 1 owned, lo^ tmvnt. 
iloon. (non,) up, or limit. 

KooD, oooa-lide, noon-day, high-ai 



sate, waatei( waati'fur. 
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Jfw^i {nSht,) declining or resting. 

ITiglit^ nighU, night/y, mghUime, m^irwaieh, 
Puo; (iMUs,) to stopi, or press ^own. 

Peaee, pcace/W, peaoe/Wnest, peac^«%, peice-«a*ir. 
BoLMter, (bolster,) that which raises np. 

BoUUr, }xA*Urt, boltfrt^ hoUterin^, 
Pnxov; (pyle,) stuffed. 

Pillow, pilloioc, pillow-ca#e. 
QsLL, (syl,) that is laid down. 

Sill, silk. 
WH4aF, (hwar^) what is thrown ont 

.Whar^ wharfogF*, whar»«t. 
Gkousd, (grand,) that which is laid down ; the bottom. 
Gionnd, ground*, ground/«tf, ground«d^ groundtti^. 
Field, (feld,) thrown down, or cleared of wood. 

field, fields, field/esc 
Heavt, (heafig.) heaved with labor. 

Heavy, heavier, heavi^se, heavi/y, hcsaviiiest. 
Ballast, (batlast,) a boat-load. 

Ballast, ballasted^ ballasttny. 
Fklt, (felti) to pull, or strip 

Felt, felttny, felt«^ felt*, feit-maker. 
Load, (lade,) that which is thrown, or thrust in. 

Load, loadx, loadec^ loadtn^, laden* 
Spabs, (sparian,) to spread, or pres& 

Spare, spare*; spared^ spartny, vnspartn^, unsparingly,. 
Glad, (glaed,) lifted up. 

Glad, gladder, gladde*;, gladden, gladden*, gladdened, gladdentn^. 
Bltchk, (blith, blissian,) gay and cheerful. 

Blithe, blither, blithe*^, blithene**, blithe«ome, blitheZy, bliss, bliss/tif 
bless, blessed 
Glee, (glie,) sport 

Glee, glee/W, glee*ome. 
SoBBOw, (sorg, sarig,) a heaviness. 

Sorrow, sorroiw, sorrownn^r, sorroMM^ sorrow/W, sorrote^/ne**. 
IfmkiBi, (faeran,) a bearing down. 

Fear, fear*, feared; fearing, fear/W, fearfoM^ UwUitly, tearfulnsaM. 
TiFFET, (taeppet,) that which is narrowed, or pointed. 
Tippet, tippeti^ tape, tape*, taper, tape^tfM. 






risen, rose, orosfl. 
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Fora, (ful.) pressed 

Foni, foaler, fouleif, foully, foulness. 
Dead, (d^ad.) falling, or einkiog. 

Dead, deailg, deadlineu, deaden, deadcnj, ituAening. ^enHenti 
LiVEL, (iBefel,) presied down. 

Level, levellw, leveliert, leveli^ leveling levelling, unUvel. 
Bit, (sitaB.) to nast down, of reet. 

Sit, sit^ sitting, ML 
BiB^ (uHsian,) to lift oneself. 

Rifle, rifler, risi/i^, r 
, Bkooe, (brncBD,) to chei 

Brook, brooka, brookfd, brooking. 
"WiABY, (werig,) heavy, or wora out. 

Weatj, wenriei, wearied wearyiny, \ 
Wbave, (wcfan,) to tlirong, or preas togetiier. 

Weave, weaves, weavni weavrnj, weaver, 
Quell, (cwellan.) to press down. 

Quell, quells, quelln^ qaellinir. 
' Set, (saatan,) to throw, or place. 

Set, sets, setting, setter. 
Fall, (feallnD,) to paaa, or throw down. 

Fall, fa]I«, fall>»?, fell. 
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:i 




EtKT, (rest,) a lying down. 

Keet, reeti, retUd, ntting, unrest, retUeii, rmiitttly. 
Slket. (alepan,) to rest, or relax 

Sleep, sleep*, elepf, sleepy, aleep/iwn sleepineH. 
CaEnn, (creda,) that on which we rest. 

Creed, creedii. 
TnUE, (treow,) closed, or made fas). 

True, tru/y, untrua, tniiA, iralliftil, tTMth/idtwtt, tr nfA^ 
Love, (loGao,) a leaniiig on, or reloxiiig. 
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Loye^ loyei^ loyed, loYtM^, loYe/y, loyelinessy unloYe/y, belaved, loYelier 
loYtliesL 
So, (an,) departing, or Beparating from. 

Sin, ehu, sinned^ sinntny, sinner, onletM, 
Tkab, (tear,) that which bursts out 

Tear, tear«^ tear/eo, tear^niL 
Blood, (blod, bledan,) that which flows. 

Blood, bloodi; bloody, blood^M; bloodtittfM; bleed, bleed«^ bled, bleedti^. 
Wateb, (waetcr,) that which flows. 

Water, watcr^^ watering, watertdL 
i Wash, (waescan,) to clean or remove. 

Wash, wash«<, wash«c( washing, unwashadL 
Flax, (fleaz,) drooping. 

Flax, flaxen. 
LiQuoK, (loge,) flowing ; also water. 

Liquor, liqaort-. 
Tab, (tare,) wasting; or flowing. 

Tar. 
Lake, (hlanca,) slack. 

Lank, lanker, lanke«\ lankneM. 
Old, (eald,) falling ofL 

Old, older, oldest^ oldneM; aldertnaft^ elder, eldest 
Idlk, (idel,) ceasing. 

Idle, idler, idle«^ idling, idlec( idleneM. 
'^.._ SptLt, (spillan,) to waste. 

Spill, sptll«, spilltn^, spilt 
Quah^ (cwellan,) to shrink, or s nk away. 

Quail, quail«, quailed^ qaell, kill, kills; killed^ killing. 
Drop, (dropa, and dropan,) to fall or drip. 

Drop, drops; dropping, droppett^ eoet-dropper, droop, droops; dit>ope«( 
drooping, drooptn^/y, drip, drips; drippeit( dripping. 
Slow, (sla, or slag, froni slacian,) to loose, or be dulL 

Slow, slower, slowest, slow/y, slack, slacker, dackefl^ daekitesi^ aloggon^ 
lag, lag«, lagged; lagging. 
, Soon, (sona,) early. 

Soon, sooner, soonest 
Swoon, (aswunan, or wanian,) to fall away. 

Swoon, swoons, swooned^ swoontny, wane, wanes, waned; wantn^. 



f 




ASGLO-SAXON DERIVATIVES. 



ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 



Tho organ, of breathing is closely connected with the 
expression of our thoughts and feeUngs, and helps ua to 
those words that stand for the soul and life. 
What ie Batd of the orgaa of braathiagi 

BaiATH, (breath,) vapor. 

Breath, breathe, breathe*, braathinj, breathni brealUeij; 
Soui, (sowel, ayH) life or breath. 

Soul, Boulit, Boul/fiMpSel^ Biyself, yourself. 
GooBT, (goal,) air, ur wind. 

Ghost, ghost), ghoitli/, ghosUinoM, i^hosl', ghaaUy, ghast/iiuii, gtu, gtusy: 
Un, (Uban, or lifian,) to breath on. 

Live, livet, Uved, living, livc/ji, liTeli^, livelieaf, livetintii, alive, long- 
hved, )i/e, Ufe/e.i. 



ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH STUDY. 



The need of eovcring or defending the body, led man to 
caves, woods, aad to the manufacture of garments. From 
this need, arose a useful group of words. 
What is said of the covering of the body and wordal 

Cloth, (clath.) that which wrapa, or covora the body. 

Cloth, clothei, clothinp, clolhf, elotheii elothin-, elod. 
Maktle, (maentel,) that which sbuta, or closes aroQiid. 

Mantle, mantle^ mantled; mantJtnj. 
Eat. (haet,) head-cover. 

Bat, hata; hatler, liat^airi, hilttd 
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Gloti; (glo^) a eorer. 

Glore, gloYCM, gloved^ gloTtii^, gloye^eML 
Hiott; (bos,) a heel coTering. 

Hose, hosier. 
Sbok, (seeo,) that which is pat on. 

I^ioe, shoet, shoe/eti; shoe-mdber, Aod, shbe-ifrtfi^ shoe-^lseft; 
Sbboud, (acmd,) clothing, or coyeriog: 

Shrond, sbrondi^ shrondM^ fihroudtn^. 
Sheki; (sceat,) a cloth. 

Siieet^ sheetj; Bheet^i^, sbeetZet*. 
Home, (ham,) a cover. 

Home, home«; homesteadf hamZe^ homemdl, home/y, homelter, homely 
Hocse; (has,) a coTcring, or defense. 

House, housefly housed^ honstn^, houaelest, tmhonaed^ ha<^ huaftofM^ honse- 
«(/>, hos^tn^. 
HoTSL, (bo^) an open house, or cave. 

Hove^, hovelSj hoyelled. * 
Shkp, (seed, or scedan,) that which defends. 

Shed, shedf, sbeddtn^, shade, shady, shadtiMtt. 
Cot, (cot,) something cut off for a cover. 

Cot> cot*, cottogr^, cottar. 
Town, (tun,) a fortified hilL 

Town, towns, townisA, town-halL 
Skin, (scin,) a covering. , 

Skin, skins^ skinn^, skinntn^, skinny, skin2f«& 
Hinic, (hyd, or hydan,) that which covers. 

Hide, hide«^ hide-6atfnd^ hidtny, hidtng-j>7ac^. Hood and hat are from 
this root. 
Shield, (scyld,) a shoulder cover. 

Shield, shields, shieldAi^ shieldtn^, shieldZeM. Shelter is likely from this 
root 
Caf, (caeppe,) end, or point. 

Cap, caps, capped 
Shouldeb, (sculdre,) the shield-bearer. 

Shoulder, shoulders, shouldereci^ shouldenny, ijfkouider-hlade. 
Pride, (pryde,) adorned. 

Pride, prides, prided; priding, proud, prouder, proudest, proud^. 
Pbetit, (praetd,) adorned fitly. 

Pretty, prettier, prettitfrf, prettt/y. 
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BiniT, (bnrian,) to cover, or heap up. 

Batj, burial, boristt vnhanid, buryinj, haiying-plaix. 
Dick, (gedecan,) to put on. 

Deck, dcclct, deckril, decking, undock«:l. 
Swaddle, (svathe,) a bond, or cover. 

Swaddle, awaddlen, awaddln^ svaddling-cioikti, awatb, swathe, Bi 
anitthn^ ewatiiini^. 
Rt>or, (rof,) Blrebohed over. 

Root, Toofi, Toofvig, roofid, TooUen. 
PxN, (piaau,) to shut up, or cover. 

Pen. peni^ peaned, penning. 
"Wallow, (waalwiaa,) to roll in, and COTtr. 

Wallow, wallow «, wallowei^ wsllowii^. 



I ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH STUDT. 

Food is one of the first wants of roan, and aids him in 
forming some words. 
What is eoid of food I 

Food, (fod,) what. feeds. 

Food, feed, feedi, feadinj, fed. 
Meat, {mttcte,) that which is eatan. 

Meal, meatr, menUiWft 
0*™, (ate,) darnel 

Oat, oatt, oatrwuj^ oatKoi*. 
Fauk, (fBorm,) bread. 

Farm, faraw, {anainff. farraiT, 
Dull, (dynaD,) to Uke llie dny meal. 

Dine, dine*, dined^ dining, dinner, dina«r(unA 
Caiive, (eeorfan,) to cut in, or off 

Carvfi oarve*, carv«-, corvn^ cprvinp, tarring-Iniifa, 
SoAJt, (soeian,) to nick in. 

Soak, aoaki, toaknj, Bcakin^. 
Swoop, (Bwupan, or awapan,) to fall on and take away. 

Swoop, swoop«, awoop*i Bwoopinj, eweep, BWesp», B«ep(, i 
atrab. Thej all seem to be from the root of wipe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MAN. 



Mak is a social being, and as such, is made for speech. 
He furnishes ns with many words. 



Wliat IB said of jnant 



ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST STUDY. 

ICAN. 

" Man is man only by the gift of speech." In his form, 
growth, and social condition, he supplies ns with some 
words. 

^That IB said of man and worda t 

Max, (man,) a fonn or shape. * 

Man, moi, man/y, muilier, manlieH, manAooc( mani^ toahh^ man/y^ 
manfully, ufunanfuUyf man/tneM. 
WoMKW, (wifman,) source of man. 

Woman, women, womanly, womanAood^ vnwoman/y. 
QonN, (cwaen,) a woman. 

Qaeen, queena^ queen/y. 
Eni^, (cniht,) a boy. 

Knight, knighU, knighUy, knightAoo(( knighted^ knighttii^. 
Swjkm, (swein,) a boy. 

Swain, swaini^ swainttA. 
Boob, (gebm*,) a rustic. 

Boor, boor^ boortsA, booriaA/y. 
Bkab, (baeran,) to bring forth. 

Bear, bear^ bore^ borne. 
An^ (aglian,) to be in pain. 

Ail, ail«^ ailM^ ailtny. 
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HalloV, (halig&n,) to snake noaad. 

HttUoT, hallown hallowiiiif, hnlloweot holy, holiip, boUneti, unholy. 
TaWV, (geonan,) to open, or gape. 

Tbwd, jBwm, jawoerf, yawninj. 
Bide, (bideo,) to lodge. 

Bide, bidei, biding, hidtd, abide, abode, abiiing. 
KoDsi^ (brjBan,) to sbake, or atir up. 

RouBO, ronae*, roueett rouBinj, arouse, oroaaed, aroaaing. 
'ExAL, (helaa, walg,) to make Bound. 

Heal, heoli^ heaU'nfr, heaifr, heul^ healfA, bealfAj', LealfAinfu, beatfAi^y, 
whole, wbole^wid, wholenanetg^ wholesomenesi, unwhol^sortw. 
Quake, (iwaciaD,) to shake. 

Qualte, quakejE, quakfr, quakeij, quaking;, earfAqoake. 
Dkahi, (death,) a falliug awaj-. 

Death, deaths, deaihiji, deathiinesi Theae worda are from the root of 

Wise, (wise,) reaching, or holding. 

Wise, wiser, wlaesf, wisely, viBdoin, wizard. 
Wicked, (wican,) turning away. . 

Wickeit wickn%, wiokediKa". 



ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SECOND STUDY. 

THE BODSBHOLD. 

The household is the first form of society, and in it, we 
gather up our first words. 

What is said of tha household aud wordsl 






Wire, (wif,) one who weavee. 

Wife, wive*, wifehood; ■Kifelia. 
FiTBiH, (fheder,) one who feeds, or the feeder. 

Father, htheri. fatherly, faCherAood: 
McrrHin, (moder,) the source ; i. e., of man. 

Uother, motherJ, mutijerly, mother Aood^ ittp-moQier, unmotherfy. 
Son, (sunu,) light 
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Dauohtib, (dohter,) grace. 

Daughter, daughter^ daughter/^. 
Brotheb, (brother,) one of a brood. 

Brother, brothers, brother/^, brethren, brotherhood^ vnbrother^. 
SiSTSB, (sweoster,) kind. 

Sister, sistert^ sister/y, sisterAood 
KwBf (cjssan,) to fall to, or on. 

Kiss, kieses, Idaaed, kissing. 
Steward, (stiward,) one who keeps a room, or place. 

Steward, stewards, steward«Atp. 
Ask, (ascian,) to press on. 

Ask, askx, asktft^ ti&king, unasked. 
Meet, (meten,) to fall to, or happen. 

Meet^ meet«^ met^ meeting, meeting-hoiue, 
SooBOH, (scorcned,) to dry up. 

Scorch, scorchtft^ scorched^ scorching. 
Clean, (claene,) to remove. 

Clean, cleans, cleanly, cleanse, cleaner, cleane«^ cleanneM^ tmolean. 
X Sweep, (swapan,) to wipe. This is of the same class as mooop, which see. 
Wash, (waescan,) to cleanse by water. 

Wash, washes, washing, washed^ ttnwashee^ washer. 
• Wipe, (wipian,) to rub dry. 

Wipe, wipe«^ wiping, wipe^ wiper. 
Quench, (cwencan,) to put out. 

Quench, quenche«^ quenching, quench/eM, tmquenchedl 
Foster, (fostrian,) to give food, or nourish. 

Foster, foster^ fostered^ fostertn^, foster;/a<Aer, foster-tno/Aer. 
Warm, (wearm,) that which boils. 

Warm, warmer, warme«i(, warms^ warmec^ warmtn^. The word «t«an7^ 
seems to be from this root. 
Rinse, (rein,) to remove. . 

Rinse, rinsea, rinsed^ rinsing. 
Rear, (reran,) to put up, or bring up. 

Rear, rears, rearing, reared^ t«jE>rear, upretLMd, 
Dear, (dear,) scarce, but most likely near. 

Dear, dearer, dearest, dearness^ dear/y, dar/tfi^* 



m 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTT-THIBD STUDY. 



Different forms of societj branch out from the household. 
The Church and the Stale are the chief ones, and supply ns 
wiih the material of an important class of words. 



What ifl said of eoeiety, a 



Q with words I 



FiLLOw, (felaw,) one who foUowe. 

Fellow, f«ilow», fellowiAip, fell ow-ci"f ism, fellow-MjjT. The votA/M 
is allied to this root. 
HEiBaBOB, (aehbur,) a near rustjc. 

Heigh Jor, neigh6or«, Heigh Sorinj, neighiof/y, iincaiuh 6or?y. 
YiouAN, (gemaeue,) common, or coainiou i>eop)e. 

Yeoman, yeomsDr^, commod, commousr, common/^, eommaniuK, n 



BuiOHtiAii, (Iliac,) a aerving-man. 

Uenchnan, hencbinAi, lienchioy. 
Jim, (hjron,) to hear, or obej. 

Hire, hirea, hirtnj, hirer, hireii'nj. 
faiBsn, {freond, or frigoo,) one free, or ready. 

Friend, friend*, friead/tf, Hnfriend/y, friend«Aip, iafriond, iefriend^ fc 
friendni^ j^friendin^. Free, freer, freeri, free/y, baetUm, btied, frteing. 
BtftBOp, (biscop,) an overseer. 

Biahop, high dpi, bieliopn>. 
Smwiw, (Miir-gerefe,) a Bhire-holder, or eonnt 

Sheriff, fliieriffj, sheriff-inci. 
Cnon. a reed, or measure. 

Caoon, canoDi. 
Monk, (nionec,) one, or alone. 

Monk, Monki, maohiiA, moiikA«od 
Nun, (nunne,) not up, or mature. 

Nun, Diin\ nun/(it>. 
Photodt, (profoet,] one pUeed before, 

ProvosI, provoaliAip. 
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PsnBT, (preost^) one who stands before. 

Priest^ priestj^ pnestlp, -pnesthood, -prie&terafi. 
W0B8HXP, (weorthscype,) the state of worthiness. 

Worships worshipj^ worshipp«4 worshipping, worshij^per, wordidjfvl, 
worth, worthy, worthier, worthies^ tmworth^. 
Bow, (bagan,) to bend as the body. 

Bow, bow^ bowe<( bowing. 
Bet, (badian,) to give or take a pledge. 

Bet, bet«^ betting, better. 
Gain, (gynan,) to gain, or own. ^ 

Gain» gain^ gaine<( gaining, gainer. 
Harbob, (here-berga,) the station of an army. 

Harbor, harbor^ harboret^ harboring. 
Losi; (losian,) to part and separate. 

Iiose^ lo8e«^ loeer, losing, loss, lost^ loose, loosifi^, looser. 



ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

BUSINESS OF MAV. 

The various pursuits of man have sometliing to do with 
the formation of words that stand for the instruments* and 
works which belong to thenu 

^ What is said of the businesses of man, and their ooaneetion with words t 

Box, (box,) what is dose, or shut up. 

Box, boxet, boxed^ boxifi^. 
Chest, (cest^) a hamper. 

Chesty ehest«. 
WxiB, (waer,) an enelosnre. 

"Weir, weir«. 
RiPE^ (ripe» gerip^ or ripan,) what may be reaped. 

Ripe, riper, ripe«^ lipen^M^ unripe^ reap^ reapi^ reaplfi^, reap«e( reapin 
SwxAB, (swerian,) to swear, or answer. 

Swear, swears sweartn^, swore, sworn* 
Geind, (grindan,) to make smooth, or fuM. 

Grind, grinds grinding. The words grit aad gfin, seem to be from 
the same rootb 
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Kmr, (onyttan,) to unite in knoU 

Enil, kaiti, kniMfii^, knitter. 
WunTLK, (hwitjLJ a knife. 

Whittle, w&ttlef, whittling, whittlei^ whittle. 
Eksi, (hem,) a border. 

Hem, hcmt, henuuii^ hcmiatnir. 
Sew, (givian,) to fasteii, or Btitch. 

Se'a, sewj, tewing, Mired, Bew«r, sewirtg-mafhine. 
Btsfir, (ateoran,) to restram and guide. 

Steer, Bteern ateeritij, steeroj*, Bteerei 
Row, (rowan,) to eweep on. 

Row, rowi, rowiwj, rownt rower. 
Tott, (teolan.) to strive, or strain. 

Toil, toil*, tuilia^, loiled, toil>oni«, toiiiotnincu. 
Waxes, (wraec,) that which is east, or driveu. 

Wreck, wreeti, wrecket^ wreckinj, wreekw. 
Sah, (aegel,) a eail, or sigQ. 

3a!l, saili, eallii'i/, Bailfc^ sail^rmut. 
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SwAUF, (awam,) a sponge, or fungaB. 

Swamp, anramp), swampy, awatnp<^ Bwampjnjr. swamp-oiv. 
Till, (tilian,) to put in order. 

Till, till*, IJlliT, taiifig, tilloje, tilleii, unUllti 
WeU), (weod, or -weodian,) herb.grasa. 

Weed, weed^ weeding, Wed, weedy, weedi'fMM, unwed. 
Mow, (mawau,) to oat off! 

Mow, mow^ taovtd, mown, ttowiny, mown-. 
Fan, (faun,) that opens, or gpreada oaL 

Fan, faiu, EanuAi, faaDiR^, faaninff-miU. 
Fkaue, (fremman,) to joio, or unite finhly. 

Frame, tratnei, frainiiiff, framn^ framw, fnmtltu. 
Bmui, (byldan.) to set, or make. 

Boild, build^ bnil^ btuldifij/, buildn^ bnildn*. 
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But, (bigan, or bycgao,) to get» or posseaa. 

Buy, buy«, buyer, buying, bought. 
SiOBi, (stor, storian,) a hoard, or bulk. 

Store, stores, stored^ storing, store-roofn. 
8kll» (selan,) to give, or grant 

Sell, sell^ sellt'n^, seller, sold, unsold. 
Cup, (cop,) that which is hollow, or holds. 

Cup, cnp«, cupping, cupped 
Gild, (gildan, or gyldan,) to pay money, or a debU 

Gild, gild«, gilding, gilded^ gilder, gil^ 
Bbab, (raeran,) to move, or erect 

Rear, rear«, reared^ rearing. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WOBLD. 



The earth and the heavens, as the two great divisions of 
the world, act upon the body of man, and help us to the 
names of things without us. 

What is said of the world and of its relation to words f 



ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

THE EARTH. , 

The earth, in some of its bodies, acts upon our senses, 
and leads us to name it, and its qualities and actions. It 
aids the organ of speech in forming some words. 

What is said of the earth as a body, and its connection with woi^ t 

Earth, (eard, or eorth,) dust, or broken. 

Earth, earths, earthing, earthen^ earthy, eaxihiness, earth/tii^, eaiih-dMiH 
iearth, hearth-stone. 
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Hkatb, {haetb,) clinging plftnt 

Hentb, healhi, heatliy, heaih-moor, heatb-plaii 
heathfn, heathen*, heathmisA, heathmiiAnen. 
IsuND. (eolond.) vater and land. 

/jiaad, island 8, islandfr. 



heather, heath-cDci', 



ONE HUNDRED AND -nVENTT-SEVENTH STUDY. 



Land, as the solid part of the earth, has a part in the 
formation of words. 



WiiRt is 



isid of limil, and its relat: 



Land, (Innd,) vlint is spread, 

Jjind, landf, landei^ laadinff, inndicape, lBnd;)fooit land-s/iT), laaA- holder, 
^aadjobber, lBnd/««a, laudloM laodAuJ^, laad-'acit. lundintaii, laiid-offict, 
land-fax. 
Hill, (hdl,) what hides from view, or a heap. 

Hill, liilla, liillf, hiilDC<t, billiitfai, hill-fop, hilleij; hilhi.^, h'lll-ni/e. 
SwABD, (aweard,) skin, or covering. 

Sward, awards, awardn( awardy. ■ 

Lkdqe, (ti^er,) a layer. 
Ledge, ledges, ledgj/. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 



The water of the earth attracts attention and impresses 
the mind. It helps the organ of speech in forming some 
words. 

What is said of water and its relatioc to wurds I 

Watkr, (waeter.) that wliich flows. 

Water, wiiter*, wnlerinjr, watered^ watery, Water-fteorer, water-flourn 
water-iirojj, water/o/f, WBtorman. 
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Ska, (sa^) a basii), or what is set 

Sea^ seat, sea-^oar^ ee^-breeze, aeti-cocuL 
SnoBAiq (stream,) a flowing course. 

Stream, streami^ streamec^ streaming, stream^^ Btreamer, streamy 
Flow, (flowan,) to go on. 

Flow, flow#, flowing, flowed. 
Thaw, (thawan,) to melt^ or flow. 

Thaw, thaw«, thawed^ thaw«>i^. 
Flood, (flod,) a rushing flow. 

Flood, floods Aooded, flooding, flood'i^o^ 
Dbown, (drencan,) to overwhelm. 

Drown, drown^ drowne<( drowning. Drench is from the same tooL 
TwM, (tidan,) to fall, or rash, and then happen. 

' Tide^ tide^ tide/eM, itdde-^a/^ «pnn^-tide^ neap-H^ hiffh-Hdije, fow-tide. 
Bat, (byge, bngan,) what is bent^ an angle^ or basin. 

Bay, bayt, bight 
Greek, (erecan,) a notch, or break. 

Oeek; creek^ creeky. 



ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 



HINESAL8. 

Mineral bodies possess qualities that impress the senses 
and lead ns to name them. They furnish some words. 

What is said of minerals and words ? 

Lead, (la^d,) a mass, or what is heavy. 

Lead, leaden, ree^lead, toAt^e-lead. 
SxEKL^ (style,) fixed, or hard. ^ 

Steel, steely steeled^ sieel-eladf steely, steelyard 
Sand, (sand,) fine, or a mass of fine partides. 

Sand, sandy, sanded^ sandifi^, sand-At^ 



r 



ASaLO-SAXOS DKBIVATITES. 



ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH STUDY. 



Plaats, early in life, attract our notice by the agreeable 
impressions which they make upon the senses. In this 
way, they aid the organ of speech in shaping words that 
are names of their qualities and actions. 

WLat u said of plants and words ) 

Book, (boo,) bark, beech-bark. 

Book, booki, booV-caie, book-icorm, hook-bitideT, bookitA, book-itecper. 
Ijub, (lim,) a ahoat, or brancli. 

Limb, limbt, limber, limbn-nex. 
Geais, (graea, or gaera,) growing. 

GrasB, grassy, grBss-fiiii</, grast-green. 
Qbow, (growan,) to swell, or increase. 

Grow, grow^ growinp, grown, grower, growM. 
Itt, (ifigi) growing over, or up, 

Ivj, iviei 
I/EiF, (leafe,) light, or liftvd np, 

Jjeei, leaven, leafy, leafea^ leofinj, halltit, leaf-6ui 
Blossou, (blosm.) opened onL 

Blossom, blossom*, bloBsomw^ blDBsominif. 
Blisht, (blaeetha,) a scurf, or mildew. 

Blight, bligbtt, blightini;, bliglitet^ blifthtiRjr'y. 
Mildew, (mildeaw,) a faeavj dew. 

Mildew, mildewl, mildewed^ mildewing. 



ONE HUNDRED AND THIBTT-FtRST STUDY. 



The various divisions of animated nature contain objects 
of lively interest for the young mind. They awaken thought 
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and lead us to name them and their qualities. Animals 
assist us in forming words. 

What is said of animala and their connection with words. 

Bird, (bird,) what is brought forth. 

Bird, birdt^ bird-co^e, bird-like, birdMyA ^ 

Naii» (naegel,) a catch, or claw. 

Nail, nailt; nailtf^ nailer, nailing. 
Claw, (daw,) a foot-cleft. 

Claw, clawt^ clawed^ dawtti^, daw^^M. 
Flat, (flean,) to strip off. 

Flay, flayt^ flaying, flayed 
Tami^ (tamian,) to subdue. 

Tame, tamet, 'tamtti^, tamer, wntamedL 
STBAf, (straegan,) to scatter, or spread. 

Stray, straya, strayiw^r, straggle, straggle*, straggling, straggled^ stng^. 
Skin, (scin,) to take off, or peel 

Skin, skinx, skinning, skinnec^ skin/eM. 
Swim, (swimman,) to pass through. 

Swim, 8wim«, swimmtw^, swam, swum, swimmtM^/y. 
Rush, (reosan,) to throw forward. 

Rush, rushes, rushing, rushed 
Welter, (waeltan,) to wallow. 

Welter, welters, weltering, weltered 
Graze, (grasian,) to rub against, or gnaw. 

Graze, grazes, grazed^ grazing, grazter. 
Lick, (lician,) to rub, or smooth by pressing. f 

Lick, licks, lickeci^ licktngr. 
WoREY, (werig,) to shake, or tear. 

Worry, worries, -worrying, worried 
Grin, (grinnian,) to set the teeth, or grind. 

Grin, grins, grinning, grinned grinner. 
Tear, (taeran,) to waste. 

Tear, tears, teartri^, tore, torn. 
Fly, (fleogan,) to move, or flap the wings. 

Fly, flies, fiying, flew, fLovm^ 
Teem, (tyman,) to bring forth, or swarm. 

Teem, teems, teemtn^, teemed teemtn^/y. ^ 

^.UTTER, (floteran,) to waver, or flap. 
Flatter, flutters, ftutteving^ ^\a\X«wd. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIETT-SECOND STFDT. 



The heavens and the various objects which make up theii 
.greatness act powerfully upon the soul, and lead it forth to 
name and describe them. The heavens lend their aid in the 
formation of language. 



■What 



said of the heaveaa and w 



Heaved, (heafeD,) to heaTe, or be lifted up. 

Heaven, lienvens. heoyemry, heav«aiine»». 
BuK, {auiiQii,) the ehiner. 

SuD, taai, eunny, i\iu4ight. 
LiQHi, (liht,) a darting forth. 

Light, lights lighted^ lighting, lighten, luilight, Ifghtnu, lightnx'^ 
WgbUainff. 
DjtT, (doeg. or dagiBD,) open, or dawning. 

Day, daji, daj-iime, ilay-light, daisy, dawo, dawni, duwneiS dawninj. 
MooK, (mono,) the guidcr. 

lloon, mooDS, moDn'«*^ mooalight, 
Su.xDAT, (stinna-daKg,) the aua'a dawn, or day. * 

rMo.NDAY, (mona-daeg,) Ihe moon's dawn, or day. 

TuBSDiT, (tues-daeg,) TiUBOo'a dawn, or day. 

WKPNXSDt.)', (wodena-daeg,) Woden'a dawn, or day. 
Tmiiiaiii*, (thor'a-datg.) Thor'a dawn, or day. 
FaiDAT, (frigdaeg,) Friga's dawn, or day. 
Siitfan*r, (saetar-daejt,) Saturn's dawn, or day, 
MoKX, (niiorne,) Bcatteriog. 

Morn, morning [murniHjKHRa, moTainff-liff/it 
Weathoi, (weder,) wind, or air. 

Weather, weatberi, weathervi^ wealherinjr, weatfaer-itaCtn, wealhe^eocJt. 
Pazzlk, (dwaescan,) to dull, or extinguish. 

Dazzle, daulei, iaxiird, dazzling, daizli'n^I^. 
Gleau, (gleam,) to ahool, or sparkle. 

Gleam, gleami, gleaming, gleamed, 
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Sfscikl^ (eprsngsn,) to scatter. 

Sprinkle, cprinklef BprinklnA gjirinUinj^. 
Sau)^ (lead, Bcadan,) to cat o^ or ibadow. 

Shade, ihsdef, shadtd^ shading, ahBdy, thadou^ shadotsf ahadnj. ' 
Sci; l^otAo.) lo drive. 

Sal, BeU. Bcttinp. 
Bla!it, (blaest,) a. strikiDg, of what ia blovo. 

Blaal., bloBti^ blaetnt blasting. 
Bheeze, (briuse,) from tbe Bouod. 

Breeze, breezy, breeiei. 
SioBii, (storm,) a raging. 

Storm, stormi, rtorm^, »loraiiitg, gtormett thunderstorm. 
SaoWER, (acur,) a ehiveritig, or shating. 

Shower, showeri^ sliowery, shoverin^, showcredL 



ONE HUNDEED AND THrBTT-TniHD STUDY. 



The forms of objecta are noticed early io life. Tl 
Tipon tbe sense of touch and sight, and are named, 

Wbat is (aid of form and words I 

Sbii% (aoeapian,) to form, or ahapa 

Shape, ahapei, ahaptn^, shitfin^ sbapelni, ship, aliipi^ ahippeoL d 
■bap, ebopo, sboppinp. 
SBn-MHO, (scill, or scillig,) a Bhield coin ; more likely, a eartain « 

Sbilling, sliillingK 
DiAw, (dragan,) to moTe over. 

Draw, dmw», drawinij, di 
Rib, (rib,) side, border. 

Rib, rib^ ribbing, ribbed 
World, (weorold,) roond. 

World, worlds; world/y, worldfinot. 



drawn, drafi, drafewnon. 





mi 


^M AKQIiO-aAXOIJ' DEErvATITEa. 


^ 


V ONE HUNDRED AND THIETT-FOIIRTH STUDY. 1 


■ dCiKTirr. 


1 


As soon as the forms of things are noticed 


the mind is 1 


prepared to receive impressionB from their size or quantity, ■ ^ 


and form words to express these impressions. 


In this way, H 




J 


What ia Boid of quontitj heret 


1 


LoNo, (long, or leng,) drawn out. 


1 




lengfftmw. 




BiDi; (side,) drawn out. 




Side, sides, sidal, aiing. 




End, (end,) a point 








SnoBT, (aoeorl,) cut off 




SLort, short'y, Bliortw, sbortem!, BhortneM, ahoiUn, sh 


Ttem, flbortni«l 


BhorUniug. 




Tquub, (Ihuma,) an in«h. 








LiviB, (tifer,) weight. 




Liver, liverf, livery, liverifi^ liver-ieori. 




BaoiD, (brad,) opea, or spread out. 








Spadi, (apad,) broad. 


^^^^H 


Spede, apade^ apadinff, apaderf, Bpade/»;. 


■^^M 


LUNO. (luDgen,) long. 




Lung, lunga, luDgfiu. 


^^^^H 


FAKrniso, (feortha, or feortUing.) a fonrth part. 


^1 


Farthing, farthingi. 


H 


Some, (sqid,) an amount 


-■ 




tI 




^^^ 
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Atj^ (eal, or eal],) the whole. 

All, a\toayt, alM>, a^ightpf altogether. 
Great, ^reat,) increasiDg. 

Great^ greater, greaUt«^ great/y, greatn«M^ great-teal. 
Half, (half, or heal() separated, or diAided. 

Hal^ hal^ haly«, halytfij^ halving, half-toay. 
WiiGH, (waeg, wagian,) a balance. 

Weigh, weigha, weighed; weighs, weighing, wag, wag^ wagged; waggtny. 
DsAi^ (daelan,) to separate, or part 

Deal, deal«, deal^, dealing, dealer. 
Hkap, (heap, heapian,) what is piled together. 

Heap, heapj; heaptn^, heape<^ heaper. 
Dwindle, (dwioan,) to fall away. 

Dwindle, dwindle!^ dwindled^ dwindltti^ 



ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH STUDY. 



PLACE. 



Place is brought into notice by the objects that occupy 
it, and in connection with them, has some part in forming 
words. In this way, it acts upon the senses and organ of 
speech. 

What is said of place and its relation to words f 

Room, (ram,) plaee^ or space. 

Room, room«, roomy, ropmleaSf roomee^ roomtfi^, roomtuMs; 
Stead, (sted,) a stand, or station. 

Stead, ^mestead, steady, steadier, steadi^at. 
Stekn, (steor and ern,) the stem-place. 

Stern, stern-6oar4 sternmos^ Btem-poetf stem-ioay. 
Oab, (ar,) over. 

Oar, oar«, oared^ oartfty, oary, oAV-footed. 
Thbough, (thnrh,) a door, open through. 

Through, throughout thorough, thorough/y, thoroughn^t^ thorungli- 
yare, thorough-^oin^. * . 
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^^^tam, (per, pcre.) tliraiigh, nr out 

^^V Fier, pieri. 

^^KtaEaii, (bare bergo,) on Drmj-statiun. 

^^p Hiirbor, barbora, hurhorleM, harborer, harborn^ harborinfr- 

^■^ LsnJ, Jandi, Isndci^ landing, luul/«M. 
He[,l, (hell,) a lovered place. 

Hell, helltiA, heU-jHiini. 
f Gbive, (grseQ a deep plaee dag. 

GrsT^ gravel, grave-yan^ grave-e/of Avjt, 



ONE HUNDRED AND THIETT-SIXTH STUDY. 



Time ia noticed in connection with events. As the ob- 
jects without U3 become agents, and produce changes in 
each other, we get the notion of time in the succession of 
these changes and also words. 

What ia tali o( time abovel 



Tm^ (tim,) that which pasaet^ or happens i 
lime, timet, tirael;/, timed, ^timing, I 
time-jtrtper, time-wrwr. 

WiNTin, (winter, wind,) the iriadj time. 
Winter, winter*, wiolry, winterni win 



SuuMEB, (Eumer,) the inD, or aan-time. 

Summer, Bummer*, Bummertn^, summemJ^ Bummer-d'ne, lummei 
TuAB, (gear,) a circle, or mo. 

Year, jeori, jearling. yearfy, year-ioot. 
MosTEi, (monoth. mona,) the couree, or run of the moon. 

Moon, moons, montli/ff. 
Watch, (waccea, or wnecan,) roving, or watuhing; Ijidb of watch. 

Watoh, watflllM, W4toli«t wntiho-, watehinan, waloli/iJ. 
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Dat, (daeg, dagum,) the dawn. 

Day, AtLjt, dai/y, day-/tm^ dxy-break, dtkj-hook, dawn, dawni^ dawiif^ 
dawntfi^. 
Wnx, (weoc,) what is bound. 

Week, weekj^ week/y, week-<iay, wak«, wakei^ waked^ waktn^ w*ke^ 



ONE HUNDBED AND THIIJTY-SEVENTH STUDT. 

RELATIONS OF THIN08 IN FLAGS AND TIME. 

Things are related to eacli other in place and time. Their 
relations are noticed, and in this way, give rise to a group 
of small, but useful words. 

What is said of the relations of things! 

Ik, (in,) enclosed, or a cave. 

In, inner, inmo«^, inimxr^ invfardly, innde. 
Out, (nty) going forth, or beyond the enclosure. 

Oat^ outer, onttoaro^ outeuie, ouitoardly, outJU, out/ou^ oat- t/<M|^ 
To, (to,) towardi^ or going towards an object^ or end. 

To, totoarc^ to-Jay, together. 
Of, (o^) departing, or going from. 
From, (fram,) pasf^ or gone. 

. From, fromioord 
At, (aety) present, or towards. 
By, (be, or big,) pressing, or close to. 

By, by-endl by-way, hj-word, hj-9treet. 
With, (with,) joining. 

With, withtn, with<m/, withx^am^ withAo^ withdL 
NioH, (neah,) approaching, or close by. 

Nigh, nigh/y, nighne«<. 
Near, (neara,) next to, the comparative of nigh. 

Near, nearer, neare«<, neame««. 
Aboxtt, (abutan,) around, or on the outside. 
i^nt, (abufan,) over, or higher in place 
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E, (under, from an and nelher,) on Uie tower aide. 
Cniler, nDdertnoif, underyn^ aaderlft, xmdeT-gTOund. 
rn, (dun,) dipping, or declining. 
Down, downward 
is (up.) high, orraiaedup. 

U[), vpptr, appermoit, apaard, upaardli/, upiear, upMl. 
I, [for, fore,) bearing, or iaiteod of. 

For, tormard, iorgine, forgtt, forbear, toibid, 
aoiraH, (thurh.) paaas^e, or door. 
Through, througliout 
X, (fyr, faran,) before, or advancef 
Fore,^f<ire, faremotl, former, formerly, 
t, (firet, or fjrat,) the aaperlatiye of fore. 
First, firsUy, Unliing, BreHom, 6nt-Jloor, Rrst-rali. 
E, (frum,) beginning, or firat opening. 
Prima, primeiy, prlmanm, prime-ininiiier. 



ONE HUNDRED AND THIETT-EIOnTH STUDY. 



Things are connected in place and time. "We observe 
f'tlieir connections, and by so doing, are enabled to form 
words that stand for connections. 



What is said of the ci 



of tbinga in forming Tordal 



And, (and,1 giving, or adding to. 

Bur, (butsD, or bote.) It bna two meanings, u it is tslen from one or the 

other of these two n»l«. Taken from bulan, i' 

and rrom bole, addition. 
Ei^K, (ellea,) other, other one. 
If, (gif. gifan,) give, or grant It ia the imperativi 

to give, or grant 
Tbocoh, (theah,) grant It la tha imperative of a verb meaning to grant. 

Though, o/thongh. 



1 talcen from one < 


means, on tha oa 


form of. the ver!^ 
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LuT, (leas,) that which ia less^ or left to prevent 

Ob, (other,) one more. It is a contraction. of o^A^r. 

SiNOK, (siththan, which is from sithian,) to pass^ or go forward. 

So, (swa,) set^ or still ; also, as. 

Still, (stillan,) to quiet^ or place firmlj. 

Than, (thenne,) set^ or placed. 

Than, then, thence, thenceforth, thencefonoafd 
That, (thaet^) setting, or placing. 
Till, (till,) the while, or coining to. 
Get, (get> or gyt,) getting. 



CHAPTER XV. 
THE SOUL AND GOD. 

The body and the world could not produce a single 
word through their agency on the senses and organ of 
speech, without the soul and God. Words are audible or 
visible thoughts, and require mind in their production. 

What is said of the soul and God here I 



ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH STUDY. 



THE S0X7L. 



The soul is the fount of words. The organ of speech 
and the body can only be regarded as the verbal instru- 
ment from which it awakens sound to make known, its 
thoughts. The world, as far as it supplies objects, is to be 
looked upon as the material, and in some cases, the guide 
of speech. 



What is said of the soul and words I 
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Lntt, (lid,) h> stroke smootblj. 

Like, like*, liking, like'urji, unlike 
Bkluve, (geleaf, or geleuikn,) to Icnve with, or trust apon. 

Uetieve, believei, belief believer, unbeliever, leave, learei, leG^ live, 
liret, 1iv«i life, life^M. 
Leakn, (leomian,) to gather, to get knowledge. 

Learn, learn*, leaminjr, learneJ, learnn-, unlearn. 
Doom, (ilucn,) judgnienl, or seDtence. 

DooDi, doom*, doomAJ doominjp, doomiifay. 
Think, (thiacjn,) to set in the mind. 

Think, thinki, tbinkinjr, though^ tboaghtlus, thoughtieoly, xnthinkinj. 
Enow, (cnawan,) to lake and hold. 

Kaovr, know*, knowinj, knew, unkoowiny, unknowimfiy. 
HSED, (hedaa,) to lend attenljon. 

Heed, heedi, heeding, hee<i«i^ heedful, heeiUal^/, 
Teach, (taecan,) to point out. 

Teach, teaches, teachiiij, taughi, teacher, untaught 
Bau^ (same,) put together. 

The most of words belonging to the miod, of Anglo-Saxon origin, are to 
to be found under the senses and muscular action, as they wgk received 
directly from those sources. The worJa given above^ might, perhapa, be 
referred to the aame sourees, but we have placed them here, since the mind 
■eems to ba promineut in their formation. 



i 



ONE HUNDRED AND FOBTIETH STUDY. 



God should be regarded as the Creator of words as well 
aa of works. The Bible and reason support us in believing 
that He taught man at first, some words and their com- 
biuationa, and so fitted the body and world to the soul, and 
the sonl to them, as to make the after-growth of words a 
part of our life. 

What is ioid of God and wordal 



1 
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Maki; (maoian,) to prera, or urge, and then to form. 

Make, make«, making, nuu^e, maker. 
Bli88» (bleseian,) to make happy, or blithe. It is from the root of blithcL 

Bleea^ blessei; blesstn^, blessed 
CuBSK, (cursian,) to bring eviL 

Curse, curses, cursed^ curstnjjr. 
Atone, (aet^ and an,) at one. 

Atone, atone«, atonec^- atontn^, atoner. 
Daysman, (daeg and man,} the man of the day or dawn, the umpire. 
Gospel^ (godspell,)' god meaning good, in this case ; and spell, a narration. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
THE END OF THE HANI>-BOOK OF ANGLO-SAXON DEBIYATIYES. 

The end of the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives 
is at length reached. If we pause now, and review our 
course, we will find that we have added much to our 
knowledge of words. 

FIRST PART. 

The study of the first part made us acquainted with a 
great many things. It made us acquainted, for instance, 
with wordsj letters, syllahles, accent, spelling, articulaiicm, enuU" 
ciation, and pronunciation. It made us also acquainted with 
some seventy terminations, suffixes, and prefioces, as the mate- 
rials, with which we form Anglo-Saxon derivatives from 
Anglo-Saxon root-words. 

SECOND PABT. 

In studying the second part, we learned how root- words 
grow into derivatives. We saw the growth, and were led 
to repeat it. This was easily learned, and as easily done. 
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It was done by the addition of one or more of the ternmia- 
tiona, suf&xes, or prefixes to a root-word. In this way, we 
formed some four thousand words, learned their meaninga, 
and used them in making sentences. We did so, beginning 
with HOME, and going out to God, grouping derivative 
words under root-words, and both under the things which 
they represent in language. Let us recall an inatance. 



Home, a coyer ; the plai 
Ib home B, dear plac 



where one liveg. 



vird, towards 

ii-ought forth at - 



— bred, brongLt up bI 

— made, formed at 

— fmilt, sbaped at 

— «pii«, spun, or wrought at 

— dialling, living at 

— tiet, grieTed for 

— lickneii, state of griDyiug for — 
— siiad, the place of 



The study of the third part led us to the BEGiNNraoa 
of words. "We heard them drop from the lips, and learned 
that they sprung from the organ of speech as it was used by 
the soul, and acted upon by the different parts of the body, 
and the various objects in the world. 

We looked again at the one thousand root-words that we had 
studied in the pirst hand-book. We looked at them in 
their ORIGIN, and sorae four thousand derivatives arose from 
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tbem. Eoot-words and derivatives now formed one group, 
and were found under those parts of the body or objects in 
the world that aided the organ of speech in forming them. 
Let us recall an instance: the organ of breathing. 

Breatb, (breath,) yap>or. 

Breath, breathe, breath««^ breathing, breath^d^ breath^^M. 
Soui^ (sowel, sylf,) life, or breath. 

Soul, Bonli; souUesB, self, m^elf, yourself. 
Ghost, (gast,) air, or wind. 

Ghost, ghost «, ghost/y, ghost/tntf««, aghast, ghaaUy, gha&tlineas, gas, gassy. 
LiYi, (liban, or lifian,) to breathe on. 

live, live«^ liv^c^ livtny, live/y, livelter, veltesl, Uyelinesi, allye, lonff' 
Uyed, li/e, lifeless. 

Thus grouped, we studied them, pointing out their mean- 
ings, and the things to which they belong. The knowledge 
of this part was a test of our knowledge of the other two. 

In addition to these things, we learned to compare our 
words with the old Anglo-Saxon root-words from which 
they sprang, and get a clearer view of their first or natural 
meanings. The root- words, it will be observed, are pre- 
served to some extent distinct to the eye in all their deriva- 
tives, by being printed in Eoman type, while the suFFiijs 
and PREFIXES are printed in italics. In separating them in 
this way, we took most commonly the root- word as it ap- 
pears in our present English, lest by marking only that of 
the old Anglo-Saxon, which appears in the derivatives, we 
should confuse the young student. Some of the root- words, 
we may add here, have been left out. This remark applies 
to those that have none, or few derivatives. Our plan has 
not been to give all the root-words that we have received 
from the Anglo-Saxon, but only those that enter largely 
into daily speech. The study of these in their derivatiyes 
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and natural beginnings, as they spring from the organ of 
speech used by the soul, and influenced by the bodily organs 
and the objects in the world, will prepare the child to study 
and understand the others as he needs them> or as they 
occur in his reading. 

Into how many parts is the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Deriyatives 
divided! What does the hbst past teach! The sboond part! The thibd 
pabtI 
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person, with a little attention, can learn to read 
iglo-Saxon. The forms of the letters are, in the main, 
: same as the English, both having received them from 
I Latin, The powers of letters are also nearly the same. 
"ith few exceptions, they are now given in printed books 
in the Roman form, and not in the old Anglo-Saxon. These 
exceptions we would have supplied in the Saxon characters, 
but type could not be procured in time. 



The Anglo-Saxon alphabet contains t\ 



ifet. 



b 


beh 


' bad. 


c 


keh 


' cat. 


d 


deh 


' did. 


Q 


S 


' met 


t 


ef 


' fan. 



'senty-thTix letters. 

apl, an apple, 
beber, a beaver, 
cyth, kindred, 
dai\ a hurt. 
bed, a bed. 
fald, a fold. 
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AMOJD-Mjaa, 


OGuan 


KSPBHSraTATin 


1 ijn> BOUHS. 


»XAIfFf.M. 


G 9 


g 


ghe as in gave. 


^ gad, a goad. 


H h 


n 


hah 


u 


hat. 


hand, a hand. 


I i 


• 

1 


• 

1 


u 


pin. 
lame. 


bin, a bin. 


L I 


r 


1 


u 


land, land. 


M m 


m 


em 


« 


man. 


manig, niany. 


N n 


n 


en 


(< 


neat 


nama, a name. 











(< 


not. 


corn, a grain, 
pic, pitch. 


I P 


P 


peh 


u 


pierce. 


B r 


r 


er 


u 


rap, far. 


. rand, a border. 


S s 


s 


s 


a 


sip. 


sac, a sack. 


T t 


t 


teh 


u 


tent. 


tal, a number. 


TH th 


th 


tha 


u 


thing. 


thincan, to think. 


TH ik 


th 


edh 


(» 


this, smooth. s6th, true. 


tf u 


u 


u 


a 


fuU. 


munc, a monk. 


W w 


w 


weh 


« 


woe. 


wacan, to move. 


X X 


X 


ex 


« 


axe. 


tux, a tu^k. 


r y 


1 


1 


(( 


lyric. 


wyrCj^work. 



THE SOUNDS OF THE TOWELS. 

The short and Vm^ vowels in Anglo-Saxon require 
marked attention. Their sounds are distinct. 

1. J., a»a as in mat, fat, sat. 

EzampUt : man, a man ; sand, sand ; acer, a field ; ab, a beam. 

dr=^SL as in lame. 

JSx, : Mm, home ; &c, an oak ; &d, a heap ; dn, one. 

2. -E^, ^—e as in met. 

Ex, : web, a web ; fen, a fen ; den, a den; w^ddian, to bargain or tow; 
wed, a pledge. 

6=^e as in me. 

Hx, : m6tan, to meet ; w^dan, to raTe ; fiSt^ feet; bw^ sweet; t6Ui, teetb; 
f6dan, to feed. ^ 

H, e before a, has the sound of y consonant ; as in earl| 
yarl; Eadward," Yadward. 

8. i; t-i as in tin, fin, sin. 
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Ex, : dim, dark ; mile, milk ; BpinnaD, to spin ; scip, a ship ; biddan, to 
ask, and then to bid. 

t=i as in fine, shine, mine. 

Ex, : die, a dike ; wif, a wife ; win, wine ; flndan, to find ; He, like. 

ij i has the sound of y consonant before e, u; as in iett, 
yett; iugoth, yugoth, youth. • 

4. 0, 0=0 as in for, not, rot. 

Ex, : corn, a grain ; horn, a horn ; loc, a lock. 

6^0 as in cook, rook, look. 

Ex. : b6c, a book ; g6d, good ; c6c, a cook ; st61, a stooL 

?7, w=u as in dun, butt. 

Ex.': dustig, dusty; nunna, a nun; dun, dun, a color; dast^ dust; un* 
bindan, to unbind. 

ii==ou or ow as in house, about, down. 

Ex : d6n, a mountain, downs ; hfis, a house; miis, a mouse ; t6n, a town; 
abiitan, about; miith, the mouth. 

CT, u before a vowel has the sound of v ; as in ouer, over. 

A comparison of Anglo-Saxon words with English words 
of the same meaning, as in the examples given above, will 
soon lead to an intimate acquaintance with the short and 
long vowels and their sounds, which is of great importance. 

PIPTHONOS. 

The Anglo-Saxons never admitted dipthongs. The union 
of two vowels in the written and printed Anglo-Saxon is 
only a diflference in the spelling of words. 

Ae seems to be a distinct letter, and has the sound of a 
in glad^ as in blaec, black ; blaed, a blade. With the ac- 
cent, it has a broader sound, the sound of a in ah or father, 
as inlaer, doctrine ; laeran, to teach; blaest, a blast of wind. 

Oe was introduced by the Scandinavians, but never used 
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to any extent. Its sound is that of e in me, as in r^od, a 
reed ; t661j a reel. 

THE S0nin>8 OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The consonants, j, k, q, v, and z, do not occur in pure 
Angl^-Saxon. C was used for k, as in* cyng ; cw for q, as in 
cwdn, a woman, queen. V was used only as a form of u: 
the soft sound of z was never admitted into the language. 

(7, c=c before a, o, u, as in cake, cot, cut. Its soiund is 
that of k. 

JSx. : cyng, a king ; oyth, kindred ; calc, a shoe ; oeald, cold ; cin, a race. 
In passing into English, it appears in k,.ch, teh; as in eyng, a Jang ; cfld, a 
cAild ; wrecca, a wretch. 

Ff /=f in fine. F at the end of a syllable, or between 
two vowels, was represented occasionally by u, the present 
English V ; as, haefth, haeuth, heaveth ; efen, euen, even, 

G, ^=— g in gave. Q-, when the last letter of a word, or 
following r, is often changed into h ; as, beah, a garland ; 
burh, a town. The g is resumed when followed by a syl- 
lable ; as, burges, of a town. 

Or is always inserted between ie ; as from lufian, to love, 
we have, Ic lufige, I love. This should be carefully no- 
ticed. 

Q-, in English words formed directly from the Anglo- 
Saxon, is often changed into y ; as, in gear, a year ; dai^, 
a day. 

Cg is usually written for gg ; as, licgan, for liggan, to lie 
down. 

jBj A— h as in hjit. The sound of A is very hard ; as in 
heord, a herd. 

H at the end of a word or syllable is guttural, and has 
the sound of gh; as in thurh, through ; leoht, light ; dohter, 
a. daughter. 
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r, x=x as in wax, X is seldom used, its representative 
rbeing preferred; as, acs, an ax. 

Y, y=y as in myrtle. The original sound of this letter 
was that of the Qernaan ii. It has now the sound of short 
or long i; as in lytb, little; hyp, the hip; mys, mice; fyr, 
fire. 



The human mind naturally looks to the past, and is not 
disposed to rest until it has reached the beginning. The 
child longs to follow the stream to its fountain -source. The 
teacher should be ready to guide this longing, at least so 
far as it is useful to do so. 

This is true of Anglo-Saxon suf&xes and prefixes as they 
appear in our present English language. Their forms and 
meanings do not satisfy us. We wish to look upon them 
as they occur in the old Anglo-Saxon. This wish is praise- 
worthy, and if gratified, will be of some service in reading 
old English authors; such as Spenser, Mandeville, and 
Chaucer, These and kindred things have led us to give 
the cAie/' terminations, suffixes, and prefixes as they appear 
in the old Anglo-Saxon. 

TERMINATIONS. 



1. as ; as, ende, an end ; endtw, ends. 

2. an; as, witega, a prophet; witegan, prophets. 

3. a; as, wyin, a maid-servant : wylna, maid-servants. 

4. u; as, tungel, a star; tunglu, stars. 



, of a cow ; staef, letter ; 



Wm 
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staefiss, of a letter. From this comes the English 's, the 
termination that marks the possessive case. 

2. ^n; as, tunge, a tongue; tungan, of a tongue. 

3. e; as, wyln, a maid-servant ; wylnc, of a maid-servant 

4. a; as, sunu, a son ; suna, of a son. 

TEBMINATIONS THAT MABK GENDER. 

These are quite numerous, and are of little value .to the 
English student. 

1. estre or istre^ the fragment of a word meaning a woman; 
as, songes^c, a woman singer. 

2. W5€, 6556, softened fi*om icfc, a female, and is the Eng' 
lish ess. 

TERMINATIONS THAT KABK COMPABISON. 

1. ra or re, meaning more^ is from der, before in time, and 
then in quality. From this comes the English er. 

2. ost or est^ meaning most, is from aest, abundance. From 
this comes the English est 

TERMINATIONS THAT MARE TENSE. 

The terminations ode and cfe, mark the past tense, and 
seem to be perfect participles of a lost verb, meaning fur- 
nished or possessed ofi 

SUFFIXES. 

1. 'Cyn or cind means kin or germs. Ag a suffix, it has 
the sense of little ; as, lambHn, a little lamb.; manaim, a 
little man. 

2. 'lAc means a gift or oiBEering. As a suffix, it has the 
sense of little; as, hilZocA;, a little hill. 

8. 'ling denotes state or condition, and forms diminutives; 
as, lordKn^, a little lord. 
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4. -en or an, from unnan, to give or grant, and means 
addition. It is used as a diminutive ; as, chicken, a little 
cock. It is also used in the sense of, made of; as, golden, 
made of gold, or possessing the outside quality of it. 
* 5. 'isc denotes the outside quality, and means, of the na- 
ture of; as, ceorlwc, churlish. 

6. 'Ties, nis means quality or state; as, heardnes, hard- 
ness. 

7. 'h6d expresses quality, state or condition ; as, cildMi, 
childhood. It is derived from hadian, to set or ordain. 

8. 'd6m means, primarily, judgment or rule, and then 
dominion, state or condition; as, eorlcfo//*, earldom: fre6dom, 
freedom. 

9. 'Scipe, scype denotes state, office or dignity; as, hlaford- 
5cipe, lordship. It comes from sceapian or scipian, to form 
or make. 

10. -ric expresses dominion or power; as, bisceoprib, a 
bishopric. It comes from rice, which means rule or power. 

11. 'lie denotes form or likeness ; as, cildKc, childlike. 

12. 'hds denotes privation, or the loss of; as, faederfefo, 
fatherless. It comes from lysan, to loose or separate. 

13. 'Sum expresses little or diminution; as, hand^ww, 
handsome. It comes from the pronoun sum, some or one. 

14. -fuM, oxfUlj denotes ftdness or completeness ; as, car- 
Jullj' careftd. 

15. 'ing denotes action, and also origin ; as, wrftmgr, writ- 
ing. 

16. 'Ung denotes action or passion; as, claensuri^, a clean- 

iag. It appears from these two examples that the suffix 
ing, in English, has a two-fold origin. 

17. 'tviard denotes direction or situation ; as, southi^earrf, 
southward. 
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18. -em comes from 4em, a room or house, and means 
place or towards a place ; as, sutbcm, southern. 

19. 'tg is most likely from ican, to add, and means ad- 
dition; as, mihtig, mighty. 

20. -ere or er is from wer, a man, and means a person or 
agent ; as, saedere, a sower. 

PBEFIXES. . 

1. a or ae- comes in some cases from ge, as in asleep, from 
geslapan, and in other cases from on, as in again, from 
ongean. It denotes negation, opposition, or force; as, 
arisan, to arise. 

2. ael', eall'j signifies all ; as, ea?mihtig, almighty, 

8. and' denotes opposition or against ; as, answarian, to 
answer. 

4. be. signifies nearness, by or on ; as, Wore. 

5. for- has the sense oif privation, as in forbeodan, to for- 
bid, and of away ; as, /wgifan, to give away, to pardon. 

6. fore- means before, or first; as^orebeacan, a foretoken; 
^rebeon, to be before. 

7. to- has the same sense as in English ; as, to-daeg, to- 
day. 

8. mis- denotes defect, or error ; as, inwdaed, a misdeed. 
It comes from missian, to miss or err. 

9. n- is a contraction from nae, not. 

10. ut' has the sense of outward, or without ; as, t*^b^ran, 
to carry out. • 

11. m- has the sense of inward or within ; as, mwyrcan, 
to work in. 

12. of-; the sense is, from or out of; as, o/He6gan, to fly offi 

13. ober-j ofer-, has the sense of above or upon ; as, o/er- 
beoD, to be over. 
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14. under- is composed of on, meaning upon, and nether, 
or nither, the nether side." 

15. with' has the sense of near or against; as, t^ittstandan, 
to stand against. It comes from windan, to turn or wind 
about. 

16. mid' in composition denotes with, and among, or 
middle; as, wirffleon, to fly together; mw?-daeg, mid-day. 

17. un- denotes privation or opposition, and is the same 
as the English un and in ; as, t^nawrftan, unwritten ; uvr 
arian, to dishonor. 

This short Appendix, which we close here, has been added 
to the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives to gratify a 
praise-worthy desire to look upon the original forms of our 
terminations, suffixes, and prefixes, and to enable the Eng- 
lish student to pronounce and understand the original 
Anglo-Saxon words given in the third part. 
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COLLOrs Dramatie French Reader, i^mo. 

COUTAN, A., Choii de Foeaies. l^mo 

DE PIVA'B KemBatary rrsnoh Eeader. iSrao 

- — — Claffiic do i8mo., 

FENELOirS TELEKAaTO, Edi.cJ by Sarenne, ' 1 vol. Ifimn. 

lie Nuuvean Testamentk ^ar J- F. Daitirvald, 32mD 

OLLESDORFFS New Hethod ol Learning Frsnoli, Ediud by J. L. Jewe 

HetLod of Leamjng Franeh. *y v. Vahc, lamo 

KEY to each vol. 

Firit LesBons in French. By G- W, Greens. ISmo 

COMFANIOH to OUendorTa French Grammar. By G. W, Greene, ISmo 

OLLENDOEFF'SOrHmmar fDrSpaniBTditeLsamFrenoh. By Sunouie, l^m 

BOEICER'S First Frencb Reader, l^mo 

Second do, ISmo 

EOWAN'S Modern Frenoh Eeoder, 12nio 

BIMONNE'S Treatise on Frenob Verba, IvoL 

SPIERS' and Surenne'e Complete Franidi and 'B'i bII"*' , and English and 
French Dictionary. WiiL Prouunnaiion, Jtc, Jcc. Uat large Bvq. v^ilumi 
of 14'J11 pp. 9heu| 

SFJEBB AKD EUBENNE'S Standard Fnmonnoing Diotiimary of the Frendi 
and Ecgliah LangnagBI. (Sehool Ediiion.) Coniainmg 073 pp. li 

filTSEIfNE'S French and EngUih and Engliah and French Dietlonarf, 

Freaah Mannal and TraTeVUt't Qom.'gBiatai, ^k°>q. . 
ETAIEEB HirtoiMdaOhailwXII. Pm Sui™b=, \ftmD 





>fo '?rjy 



B. AFPLETON & C0:3 PUBLICATIONB. 
GEBIOAW. 



- Abridged German and Enelijli and English and Oermui Me- 

tionary, lanin s-lu pp HalfRuBBlii, 

ADLERS Hand-Boolt of German LiteratoTB. l^mo 

' BKYANB Giunmar for GermanB to Leajn t^E''"'* '^''"' 

EICHHORN'S Frmsticol German Grammar, i'i'ao 

DEELSCHLAG-EB, I. C. A FrDQdiinciiig' Oerman Bsiider. 

OLLENDOBFFB New Metliod of leaming German. F.anoU by G. J. Adler, J2nio. 

OLLENDO&ET'S New Grammar tor Germans to Uarn the Ei^liih laapuge. 

^ ITALIAN. 

I'lABETTTSItalianandEngluliaiidEiiglliliMidltalianUotitauiy. Svoli. 

rOHESTI'S Italian Heador. lamo 

MEADOWS' New Italian and Znglish Dictionary, l vol. Umo 

OLLESDOEFF'B New Metliod o£ Learning Italian. Edlied by r. Poteni. Kmo. 

KEY to do,--- 

OLLENDOKFF'8 Primary LeHMUl in Italian. ISmo 

SPANISH. 

BUTLEB'B Spanish Teacher and CoUoq.aial FhiateSook i9mo...... 

DOH QDIXOTTE, (m ypB.iL'^l..i 12mo 

HE TERE'S Orammor of the Spanish Langnage, isnui 

VAN DEVIL' 8 Spanish B«ader. Vimn 

■AH DEVIL'S Second Beader, m Spamsh. lamo 

XABBH'B Book-keeping in Spanish. Bvo 

OLLEKDOKFFS New Uethod of Learning Spanish, By H. Velazqiisi 




QLLENBDBFFS New Method of Learning English applied ti 



Key to do. ' 

OILEITDOEFrBGrammaTbrSpanlardstalesinEngUsh. By Pmenzoela. ismo. 

KEY to do. 

BtMONNE'S grammar G>r Spaniardsto learn French, i^nio 






TOLON'S Elementary Spanish B 

VELAZQUEZ' New Spanish Beader. Wiih lexicon. 

Hpanisb Phrase Boot ISmo 

nasi BOOK in Orthography, (m Spaoiiib.) ISmo... 
IIXlBBEn'. 
S Hebrew Grammar. EdiieJ by Riaiger, 



■^ UilLEWAinrS Syriog Qraminu, Tiuaii,i»« tt 



